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Ambitious America 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


I; there is one thing 
that in world opinion characterizes the 
American people, it is the desire to 
succeed. For better or worse, millions of 
us have seen visions of what life might 
be if we could realize cherished ambi- 
tions. That the visions sometimes prove 
to be illusions does not lessen the per- 
sistence with which we ‘pursue them. 
Life, for Americans, far more than many 
of us like to admit, is dominated by our 
ideas of success. 

A fanatic has been characterized as one 
who redoubles his efforts after he has 
lost sight of his objective. Those of us 
who hope we are not fanatics neverthe- 
less lose sight of the main thing in hand 
altogether too frequently. We do well 
therefore to examine now and then the 
goal toward which we strive. 

Vocational success is admittedly not the 
sole aim of guidance; but few would 
deny it as one of the aims, and a highly 
important one at that. In this issue we 


present a symposium on Criteria of Voca- 
tional Success, a symposium in which the 
economist and the psychologist, the edu 
cator and the employer, the counselor and 
the personnel officer agree and disagree 
The purpose of all this is not to solve the 
question of what success is, but rather to 
present such a sample of divergent views 
as will be at once interesting, informative, 
and stimulating. 

A vice-president of America’s largest 
corporation opens the discussion with one 
of three articles that consider the prob- 
lem as a whole. The next five contribu- 
tors explain and defend specific criteria 
which may be used for various purposes. 
The following three report criteria em- 
ployed in attempts to evaluate the effec 
tiveness of guidance work and guidance 
instruments. The symposium closes with 
a suggestion from a member of the NOC 
Technical Committee for an all-inclusive, 
dynamic criterion. A comprehensive 


bibliography is appended. 





Administrative Personnel 


BANCROFT GHERARDI 


The most important sin- 
gle factor in the development of first 
class men—men who can go far in ad- 
ministrative work and be successful—is 
the matter of selection. Sometimes there 
is a tendency to over-emphasize the de- 
velopment processes. While poor de- 
velopment plans or poor leadership may 
fail to make the most out of good men, 
no amount of training can ever make a 
first class man out of a poor prospect. It 
is important, therefore, that we define as 
clearly and specifically as possible what 
constitutes a good man. 

There are mumerous characteristics 
which it is desirable that men in adminis- 
trative positions should have. We have 
all seen more or less complete enumera- 
tions of these characteristics, but such 
lists are of little practical value in the 
selective process for the reason that they 
include many characteristics which are 
merely desirable as well as those which 
are essential. Furthermore, we find few 
men who meet all the specifications of 
such a list. It has seemed to the writer 
that out of the large number of desirable 
attributes there must be a limited number 
which are determining factors as to 
whether a man is capable of advancement 
into positions of broad responsibility and 
leadership. In arriving at this conclusion, 
we have found it helpful to analyze 
rather carefully the characteristics of a 
group of men highly successful in the 
Bell System with the idea of ascertaining 
what outstanding characteristics they had 
in common. All these men have two 


qualities in common—the ability to see 
what should be done and the ability to 
get it done. 


II 


There appear to be three processes in- 
volved in getting things done. First, 
there is understanding of the problem; 
then determination of action; and then 
effective carrying out of the action deter- 
mined upon. All the men in the group 
under consideration were found to have 
certain common characteristics which ap- 
pear to be essential in carrying out these 
three processes. 

Understanding of the problem requires 
perception. Questions do not come to us 
always in concrete form. We live in the 
midst of events and we have to see ac- 
curately what the situation is. Real per- 
ception involves being sensitive to the 
situations and possibilities encountered 
and sensitive in an active manner, which 
starts a train of productive thought, rather 
than in a passive manner as the wax cylin- 
der of a phonograph is sensitive. There 
can be little useful perception without 
broad knowledge of the business, as 
things must be seen in their proper rela- 
tion to each other and to the business as 
a whole. There must be imagination, in- 
telligence, judgment, intellectual honesty, 
and high aims. 

The determination of action involves 
all the characteristics which make for 
keen and productive perception. In addi- 
tion, there is the requirement of courage 
or the will to do. This means an active 
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type of courage, the willingness to face 
the difficulties that go with getting things 
done and the ability to see reasons for 
doing rather than reasons for not doing. 
Among other things, it will “stand the 
gaff’ in regard to necessary personnel 
changes. It will be prepared to meet 


both difficult physical conditions and 
opposition by other people. Determina- 
tion of action also involves a sense of 
justice which may well be a component 
of judgment or intelligence but is of suf- 
ficient importance to be considered as a 
separate item. 


Ill 


The effective carrying out of action in- 
volves one additional essential character- 
istic—that of skill in persuading and in 
meeting difficulties. This includes the 
overcoming of inertia and of opposing 
and diverting situations. Having decided 
that a certain thing ought to be done, 
we start the execution of it. In the proc- 
ess of its execution subordinate questions 
of all sorts come up. These subordinate 
questions must be satisfactorily disposed 
of. Some of them affect the general plan 
of action. 

There has been no specific mention of 
tact. Tact is admittedly helpful in get- 
ting things done and in making life 
pleasant for all concerned. It is a desir- 
able characteristic for men in administra- 
tive work. It is perhaps—at least in some 
of its aspects—included in ‘Skill in Per- 
suading and in Meeting Difficulties.” 
Probably men wholly lacking in tact can- 
not be completely successful. However, 
since we probably all know many success- 
ful men who are not markedly tactful, 
one does not wish to overrate tact as an 
essential characteristic. Cooperation and 
good morale may be maintained by other 
means—by enthusiasm, by sincerity, of 
purpose, and by just and fair dealings. 
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Over-emphasis placed on tact may result 
in an inclination to select for administra- 
tive work relatively colorless men and 
men who are not energetic. 

It may help to look at the essential 
characteristics we have already considered, 
in tabular form. 


Determination 

of Action 
Perception 
Knowledge 
Imagination 
Intelligence 
Judgment 
Intellectual Honesty 
High Aims 
Courage—will to do 
Sense of Justice 


Understanding 

of the Problem 
Perception 
Knowledge 
Imagination 
Intelligence 
Judgment 
Intellectual Honesty 
High Aims 


Carrying out of Action 

High Aims 

Courage—will to do 

Sense of Justice 

Skill in Persua ‘in, 
and in Meeting 
Difficulties 


Perception 
Knowledge 
Imagination 
Intelligence 
Judgment 
Intellectual Honesty 


To these should be added good health. 
It seems that these characteristics will get 
a job done. The man in administrative 
work, however, must do more than one 
job at a time; and he must be able to 
caffy on many projects simultaneously, 
without being overwhelmed or confused 
by varied activities. He must do many 
things successively. It is of no avail to 
get a job done by a process that precludes 
the possibility of ever doing another. He 
must also be able to maintain morale in 
his own ofganization and contribute to 
the morale in the groups with whom he 
comes in contact. In addition it appears 
that a sympathetic understanding of peo- 
ple and of the world at large may be set 
down as the remaining essential char- 
acteristic for the successful man in ad- 
ministrative work. 

The matter of skill in the judgment 
of people, has not been specifically listed, 
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because invariably everyone who complies 
with the specifications already laid down 
in this discussion has the ability to make 
selection of other good men. It seems 
that as a rule good all-round men in- 
stinctively recognize other good men. 
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Case Study of a Successful Man 


L, line with the ac- 
cepted principle of vocational guidance, 
which deals not in averages or gener- 
alities but in cases, I should like to sketch 
as accurately as possible a pen portrait 
of the most successful man I have ever 
studied. The analysis of his life and ac- 
complishments will, it is hoped, bring 
out what should be the true concept of 
success from the standpoint of vocational 
guidance. 

The question that at once arises is, 
“How does the writer think that he is 
able to judge whether or not any man is 
successful; for must he not admit that all 
the facts in a person’s life have to be 
known before one can pass judgment?” I 
grant the contention and hasten to explain 
why I feel that I know all the facts in the 
lives of one hundred men and practically 
all the facts in the lives of over six hun- 
dred additional men. The one hundred 
were studied daily for a period ranging 
from four months to two years in both 
this country and in Germany.’ The ad- 
ditional cases were the results of psychia- 
tric and psychological examinations made 
in the course of the last ten years. Of 
the one hundred cases studied intimately 
day by day for long periods, all except 
ten were chosen as subjects because they 
showed no obvious signs of any serious 
emotional maladjustment or physical 


‘The experimental techniques and the com- 
plete results of the American study were published 
in Workers’ Emotions in Shop and Home, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. Those of both 
studies are in Seele und Gefiihl des Arbeiters, 
Leipzig, Konkordia Verlag, 1935. 
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handicap. Included in this group were 
all classes of people from executives and 
college professors to common laborers. 
One would expect, therefore, that the 
group as a whole would show a larger 
proportion of “successful men” than is to 
be found ordinarily in the average pro- 
fession or trade. Of all of these I pick 
worker “‘G’’ as the most successful man 
I have ever known. 


II 

Worker “G’’ was fifty-eight years of 
age. He had a wife and three children 
Though he received no more than a 
skilled railroad mechanic's wage, eighty- 
one cents per hour, he had seven or eight 
men under his supefvision in the car- 
penter shop. Thus he was somewhat like 
a foreman in that he had men directly 
under him, but at the same time he was 
considered a worker and held strictly ac- 
countable to the foreman and assistant 
foreman. Moreover, he had less au- 
thority than an official foreman in that 
the bosses felt quite free to speak directly 
to the men under him rather than ap- 
proach them through him. “G,” how- 
ever, was keenly interested in his work 
and was highly respected by both men 
and management. 

When I first came into the shop to 
choose the men for my study, it was 
natural that many should view me with 
distrust and consider me as merely an- 
other of management’s slick ways of 
squeezing more efficiency out of them 
and doing away with some of their jobs. 
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After ““G,” however, had satisfied him- 
self that my purposes were honest and 
had so informed the men, such suspicion 
disappeared. This illustrates the power 
that he had over the other workers, even 
though he was not a supervisor. 

His mentality, particularly in handling 
men, was above that of many supervisors. 
He had a quick mind and was always 
ready with some sort of witty statement 
to prevent a man from flying off the 
handle and causing a nasty situation to 
arise. For instance, the men over whom 
he had supervision prepared the wood- 
work for the pieceworkers who were re- 
pairing railroad cars in the yard. Natu- 
rally, the pieceworkers were often very 
anxious to get their own work done with- 
out any reference to the work of any- 
one else. On one occasion “G’s’” men 
had been delayed in boring a floor sill 
for an impetuous young Italian piece- 
worker. This worker came rushing in, 
ready to fight at the drop of the hat, 
but ‘“G” looked at him and in a very sad 
tone asked him why in hell he had never 
learned to use a lead pencil at school. 
This question astounded the young Italian 
and at the same time took his mind off 
his anger long enough to give “G” a 
chance to say to him that one of his 
marks on the sill had been found wrong, 
and as a result, they had thought it wise 
to check over all the others before 
boring the sills. This was hardly true 
but it shows how quickly “G’s” mind 
moved in handling such problems. The 
only person with whom “G” did not get 
along well was the assistant foreman who 
would occasionally come around and tell 
“G's” men directly what they should be 
doing or how they should be doing the 
work, without going through “G.” The 
foreman’s felations with “G,” however, 
were quite different and were a source 
of pleasure to “G.” Naturally, being as 
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efficient and as old an employe of the 
railroad as he was, “G’ had no worries 
about the security of his job. 


Ill 


The above picture gives some idea of 
this man and his relation to his work 
Now let him tell a little more about his 
work relationship and everything about 
his character and home relationship in 
his own words: 


“I've got to help fix the floor and rear. 
range the machinery. W [the foreman} is 
also in the mill to see how things are going; 
so I want the routine work to go well, too.’ 

“I don’t have trouble with more than two 
of my men, but that old pill’s [the assistant 
foreman] butting in isn’t so good.” 

“Did you see how K1 [the assistant fore. 
man} butted in while we were discussing 
that car? I didn’t pay any attention to him; 
he didn’t know anything about it. W [the 
foreman} is all right; he was kidding. He 
gives you a job and lets you go to it. We 
all make mistakes. Can't be perfect.” 

“Yes, I have been happy all right today 
Work was heavy but went right along nicely 
I didn’t have any run-ins with anybody. | 
believe in getting the goats of those yard 
gangs before they get started to raise hell 
with me. I found that’s the best way 
Sometimes I say too much myself and am 
sorry but nothing of that kind happened to- 
day.” 

“I wanted some material and he [the store- 
keeper} acted overbearing. I told him where 
to get off with that manner. I had felt like it 
several times before and now | feel better 
that it is off my chest.” 

“I like plenty of work, as today. I get 
tireder when there is not much to do, but | 
feel fine when I keep these chaps busy and 
keep abreast of the game myself.” 

“I used to worry before I got on to the 
work, but not now. Now I have confidence 
I can tackle and do any job they want me to 
in my line. A lot of men haven't that and 
they worry.” 

“I don’t have any troubles any more. | 
guess it’s due partly to my causes of worry 
not being so many (my ch’Idren are practi- 
cally grown and my physical condition better 
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than it was some years ago) and partly to my 
training myself not to worry. I never used 
10 fool with medicine; now I take a physic 
almost every night.” 

“| haven't had any worry since 1921, 
when I was way down, sick. Of course, 
sometimes I raise hell with the old woman 
when she butts in on something I’m doing. 

. or, I jump on some of the men here, 
but it’s soon over.” 

“I am exceedingly happy this morning; I 
have no worries and I am anticipating my 
vacation and Christmas. I don’t have any of 
the worries of buying. The women folks do 
that for me. Thus I have none of the troub- 
les of Christmas, and all its pleasures. What 
more could a man expect?” 

“My wife has been a real helper. Even 
when we were young and the kids were 
growing up, she never worried me about 
wanting the things she knew we couldn't 
afford, but we both worked together and had 
a pretty good time in spite of our early 
troubles. Now the kids are about grown, 
and have never given me any trouble. I 
have tried to interest myself in anything they 
wanted to do, and I believe they appreciate 
it. The older boy is religiously inclined, and 
| don’t believe he ever swore in his life; in 
fact, he will soon be ordained a minister. 
The other is more of a boy and goes in for 
all kinds of sports, but he’s all right, an 
honest and straight shooter. The girl thinks 
her Dad is O.K. I get up at five every 
morning, fix the fire, and get some cereal. 
Then when the wife comes down, it’s good 
and warm. She can’t stand as much as I. 
They are a fine bunch, and I have always 
tried to do my best for them.” 

“I found my glasses this morning, but that 
made no great difference. It saved me 
$17.50, but I never have to worry about 
money. I haven't even cashed my last pay 
check, which I got over ten days ago.” 

“I usually go to bed when I get ready. 
My wife thinks I am rede sometimes, but 
I tell her I got my work to do, and say to 
foiks “Well, excuse me, I'm off to bed.’ Not 
so many people come areund though. Maybe 
that’s the reason.” 

“I ex to enjoy. the wedding, but I’m 
not much for all thege ‘andangoes. The boy 
has everything very fic’, including the girl.” 
“Everything is ing O.K. here in the 
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plant; physically I feel like I always do. The 
wedding went off nice. The boy got a great 
little girl; I know women pretty well, and 
I liked her from the start. They had a 
quiet wedding and a nice little surprise party 
afterwards with ice cream, cakes, smokes, etc. 
They left for a fully furnished little place. 
That’s lots more than I had when I started, 
let me tell you.” 

“Physically I am fine and the work is go- 
ing great. I have a feeling of satisfaction 
that I did more than any of them. That 
overcomes any tired feeling I may have.” 

“I had it pretty hard when I was young, 
but now I am pretty well satisfied.” 


IV 


The foregoing characterization of ‘‘G’’ 
together with his own statements indi- 
cates the type of man he was found to 
be, and sets forth his relation to his work 
and home. All of this is summarized un- 
der the heading ‘Suggestive Summary of 
Factors and Relationships in the Adjust- 
ment of Worker ‘G’.” 

In order to compare him with the 
average of the group studied, attention 
should be called to Tables I and II. From 
these tables and the preceding analysis 
one can observe that “G's” life possessed 
an element of contentment which is rarely 
found anywhere. 


SUGGESTIVE SUMMARY OF FACTORS 
AND RELATIONSHIPS IN THE ADJUST- 
MENT OF WORKER "G” 


I. ON THE Jos 


A. Positive factors 

1. No financial worries 

2. Gratification of use of authority 

3. Security of job against old age and 
sickness 

4. Status among workers 

5. Congenial, understanding, and efficient 
foreman 

6. Congenial and interesting work 

7. Satisfactory hours and shop conditions 

8. Not too much tension 

9. Satisfactory sense of accomplishment in 
both daily work and general situation. 
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B. Negative factors 
Difficulty with yard gangs at times 
: Arrogant and interfering assistant fore- 
man who fails to realize desire of man for 
feeling of accomplishment and ability on his 
own 
3. Loafing or incompetency of those un- 
der him. 
Il. AWAY 
A. Positive factors 
1. Cooperation and thoughtfulness among 
members of family 
2. Pride in character and accomplishment 
of children 
3. Ability to live within income 
4. Variety and change—a little excitement 
and then 
Satisfactory sex 


B. Negative factor 
1. Rare but occasional 
wife. 


FROM THE JOB 


now 


5 relationship. 


by 


interference 
III. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
A. Personality factors 


1. Common sense 
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2. Kindness fam 
2. Desire to “play tair” States 
4. Sense of humor ‘a th 
5. Power to control himself bility 
6. Ability to see things as they are wine 
7. Ability to think before acting, to keep = 


a step ahead of his associates 

8. Capacity to take care of physical mecha. 
nism, except for occasional excess in use of 
liquor. 


B. Influential factors of the past 
Positive 
Most of the foregoing items present 
though not in such clearcut form 
2. Negative 
a. Mental remains of 
some years previous. 


serious illness 
What is success from the vocationa! 
guidance standpoint? In general, onc 
can say that it means adjustment to al 
the varied phases of one’s life, in line 
with one’s abilities. If a man has the 
capacity to be a bank president and fai 
to become one, he is not truly a succes 





TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF THE MAJOR SOURCES OF CRISIS 


All Sources Work 
~ recent 

ge age 
Mi inus Number of 
Pe Periods 
oe a 
Minus Total 


Number of 


Periods 


Worker 
ds 
of 





Minus Total 


6.1 607 0 3 3 
22.9 4,572.8 1,501.6 


Plus Plus 





“a” 23 


27 
df 


24.7 


ee 1,645.5 108.5 
Group. ..13,190.8 3,927.6 


Percent- 


Minus 
Periods 


Are of 





Physical Outside 
Percent- 
age 
Minus 
Periods 
Are of 
Total 
9.8 


78 


Number of 


Periods 


Number of 


Periods 


Minus 


Plus 





Plus Minus 
499.5 54.3 
3,700.0 1,154.5 








422.5 none 
3,479.0 760.0 











TABLE II 


RELATION BETWEEN AVERAGE PRODUCTION AND EMOTIONAL 


Positive * 
Worker rye 
No. of 
Periods 


No. of 


Periods ¢ 


Production 
Index 


Negative 2 


STATES 
General Avera TL 


Production 


Index 


Neutral * 


No of 
Periods 


Production 
Index 


No. of 
Periods 


Production 
Index 





29.0 





“G” 597.0 102.2 
Average 
group 
Percentage of periods un 
der each emotional cate- 
gory— 
For group 
For “G” 


1 Emotions included 
tral plus. 


‘production * for 
101.7 


5.7 16.5 
4.1 


happy-minus, 


85.7 


are elated, happy, 


* Emotions included are unpleasant-feeling-tone or neutral-minus, 


pessimistic, apprehensive, and worried. 
Emotions included are indifferent, 


*A period included roughly 2% hours. 


5A definite standard of production, measured in money return by jobs, 
per 


worker as 100 cent, and variations from it were 


101.6 
99.9 


93.1 71.0 100.1 697.0 


100.3 


& 100.0 
100.0 


and pleasant-feeling-tone or 


10.2 


cooperative, 


> 


hopeful, 


suspicious, peevish, angry, disgusted, 


tense, excited, mixed, and neutral. 


for each period, was set for each 


measured in percentages for each period. 
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if a man becomes President of the United 
States, he may or may not be a success 
in that position depending upon his 
ability to meet the demands of his posi- 
kee tion successfully. Similarly, if a man pos- 
sesses the capacity to be a husband and 
father and devotes himself entirely to his 


In guidance work, therefore, it is ex 
ceedingly necessary to consider the ques- 
tion of contentment in this connection 
No successful man can be a discontented 
person. 

Experience teaches us that “What is 
one man's meat is another man’s poison.” 
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work, amassing a billion dollars but fail- 
ing in the other part of his life, he is 
ot to be considered a success. On the 
tht hand, a man who does not possess 
bps — qualities of temperament or 
t to marry should not be expected 
try. The whole problem boils down 
of perfect adaptation and adjust- 
o the total demands of life as made 
the total personality of the person. 






The same thing is true in regard to suc 
cess. Success for one man can never be 
success for another. Furthermore, 
can judge whether a man is successful 
or not unless he has lived and worked 
with him and knows all the facts in his 
life. The lowly laborer digging the ditch 
outside your window may be much more 
truly successful than you or I or the most 
powerful person in our community 


no one 





Pyschology of Success and Failure 


The great importance 
of success and failure is recognized by 
practically all psychological schools. 
Thorndike’s law of effect,' as well as 
Adler's ideas, has close relation to this 
problem. Pedagogically, the importance 
of success is universally stressed. 

Indeed, success and failure influence 
deeply the emotional status of the person, 
his goals, and his social relations. From 
the point of view of guidance, one can 
emphasize the fact that these problems 
are important throughout the whole age 
range, and are as basic for the very young 
child as for the adylt. 

In spite of the common recognition of 
these factors, our knowledge about the 
psychology of success and failure is 
meager. The law of effect may, for in- 
stance, suggest that a person who has 
succeeded in a special activity will have 
a tendency to repeat that activity. Indeed, 
children of two or three years tend to 
repeat activities again and again. Yet, 
experiments show, at least for older per- 
sons, that a spontaneous repetition of a 
successful act is not very likely, and that 
in case it does occur, the activity is gen- 
erally distinctly changed. As a matter of 
fact, the tendency to go back spontane- 
ously to a special activity is, as Ovsean- 
kina has shown, about ninety times as 


1 Law of effect: One learns quickly those re- 
actions which are accompanied or followed by 
a satisfying state of affairs; one does not learn 
quickly those which result in an annoying state 
of affairs or learns not to make such reactions. 
See English, H. B., A Student's Dictionary of 
Psychological Terms, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1934. . 
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high if the activity is not completed as 
if it is successfully completed. This 
shows, at least, that the whole problem 
is much more complicated than one might 


expect. 


II 


The first question one should be able 
to answer is: Under what conditions wil! 
a person experience success or failure? 
The experiments of Hoppe point to some 
fundamental facts which one could 
have learned from everyday experience; 
namely, it is not possible to correlate the 
objective achievement on the one side, 
with the feeling of success or failure on 
the other. The same achievement can re- 
sult once in the feeling of great success, 
another time in the feeling of complete 
failure. This is true not only for differ- 
ent individuals, but even for the same 
individual. For instance, a person may 
throw a discus forty yards the first time. 
The second time he may reach fifty, and 
feel very successful. After short practice, 
he may reach sixty-fiye. If he then 
throws fifty yards again, he will experi- 
ence a definite failure in spite of the fact 
that he got a thrill out of the same 
achievement but a short time before. 
This means that the experience of success 
and failure does not depend upon the 
achievement as such, but rather upon the 
relation between the achievement and the 
person's expectation. One can speak, in 
this respect, about the person’s “level of 
aspiration,” and can say that the experi- 
ence and the degree of success and failure 
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depend upon whether the achievement is 
above or below the momentary level of 
aspiration.” 

One may ask whether a person always 
has a definite level of aspiration in respect 
to a certain task. The answer is no. If 
one, for instance, does something for the 
first time, one generally does not set him- 
self a definite goal. It is interesting addi- 
tional evidence of the relation between 
success and the level of aspiration that in 
such situations no strong failure is experi- 
enced. If one wishes to avoid or diminish 
the feeling of failure in the child, one 
often says to him: “‘Just try.” In this way 
a definite level of aspiration is eliminated. 

Not only is the level of aspiration fun- 
damental for the experience of success 
and failure, but the level of aspiration 
itself is changed by success and failure. 
After success, a person generally sets 
himself a higher goal. After failure, his 
level of aspiration generally goes down. 
There are some exceptions to this gen- 
eral trend which one should notice. In 
the experiments of Hoppe, success led to 
a rise of the level of aspiration only in 
sixty-nine per cent; in seven per cent it 
remained the same; and in twenty-four 
per cent the person stopped the ac- 
tivity entirely. After failure, the level of 
aspiration was never raised, but it was 
lowered in only fifty per cent of the 
cases. In twenty-one per cent it remained 
the same; in two per cent the person con- 
soled himself by the realization of previ- 
ous successes; and in twenty-seven per 
cent the person ceased the activity en- 
tirely. This varying behavior is due 
partly to the fact that there are cases 
which are neither clear successes nor clear 
failures. On the whole, the person is 


7 discussed here are treated more 
y in Lewin, Kurt, A Dynamic Theory 


? The 
thorough 
of Personality, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935. 
Here also may be found the references for the 
experimental work. 
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more ready to raise the level of aspiration 
after success than to lower it after failure. 

It is important to note that a person 
instead of lowering his level of aspira- 
tion after failure, may stop entirely. 
There is a significant difference between 
individuals in this respect. Some persons 
are relatively easily influenced to lower 
their levels of aspiration, whereas others 
show a stiff backbone. The latter main- 
tain their levels of aspiration in spite of 
failures, and may prefer to leave the field 
entirely rather than to lower it. Lack of 
persistence sometimes has to be attributed 
to such an unwillingness to yield. On the 
other hand, there are cases of apparent 
persistence, in which a person sticks to an 
activity only at the price of constantly 
lowering his level of aspiration. This sort 
of persistency may be found in the hys- 
teric type. In problems of guidance in- 
volving unusually high or low persistency, 
the possible reasons behind such behavior 
should be carefully examined, because the 
advisable measures should be different in 
accordance with the underlying psycho- 
logical facts. 

Surprisingly enough a person may 
leave the field of activity not only after 
failure, but after success too. Such aban- 
donment of the field after success occurs 
generally when this success follows a 
series of failures. One obviously does not 
like to quit a task after failure. One con- 
tinues, eager to find a successful termina- 
tion, and uses the first occasion to stop. 
out of fear that further repetitions may 
bring new failures. 


Ill 
One has to consider quite detailed facts 
in order to understand the forces which 
govern the level of aspiration. 
The first point to mention is that any 
goal has a position within a set of goals. 
If a child is asked, ““How much is three 
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times four?”’ the answer, ‘‘twelve,”’ deter- 
mines a definite circumscribed goal he 
has to reach. The answer will be either 
right or wrong. But if the child has to 
write an English composition, or to trans- 
late a passage of French, or to build a 
wooden boat, there is no such absolutely 
determined goal, but, rather, a variety of 
possible achievements which may differ 
greatly in quality. Most tasks are of this 
nature. It is generally technically possible 
to order the different possible achieve- 
ments of a task according to their degree 
of difficulty. This allows one to compare 
the achievement and the level of aspira- 
tion of different persons, and to deter- 
mine in a given case, the effect of suc- 
cess and failure. The range of acceptable 
achievement has often a “natural maxi- 
mum” and a “natural minimum.” In 


Hoppe’s experiment, for instance, the 
subject had to solve one of a group of 
puzzles, different in difficulty. A subject 


who was not able to solve any one of 
the puzzles, but who was able to return 
the stones to their proper places in the 
box would certainly not have reached the 
natural minimum of the task. On the 
other hand, it would be above the na- 
tural maximum to reach a solution of the 
most difficult puzzle within one second. 
Some tasks have no natural maximum. 
This holds, for instance, for many sport 
activities—there is always the possibility 
of jumping higher and running faster. 
The lack of this natural maximum within 
the goal structure of many sport activities 
has led to a biologically unsound race 
without end. 

The individual usually is conscious of 
the variety of possible goals within the 
task. He conceives the single action in its 
significance for a larger field of actions. 
Besides the goals for the momentary act, 
he has some general goal in regard to 
this larger field. For instance, when a 
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person in a competition throws a discy; 
his goal for a certain trial might be ¢ 
throw at least fifty yards; his goal for the 
whole group of actions would be to wis 
There always exists besides the goal fo; 
the next act, or, as we may say, besides 
the immediate goal, an ideal goal. This 
ideal goal may be to become the bes 
discus thrower of the college or even | 
become world champion. 

Such a goal can possess any degree of 
reality or unreality. For the student wh 
does well in the first weeks of his sport. 
ing activities, the ideal to become world 
champion may be only an occasional day 
dream without any significance. The idea 
goal, to become the best player of the 
university, may have considerably more 
reality. In a vague way, a student enter. 
ing college may dream about the possi- 
bility of becoming a leading surgeon, and 
without even confessing this goal to him- 
self. If he progresses in college, and 
does well in medical school, this ideal 
goal may become somewhat more real 
According to Hoppe, success narrows the 
gap between the immediate goal and the 
ideal goal, and brings the ideal goal from 
the level of unreality gradually down to 
the level of reality. Failure has the op- 
posite effect: a previously real goal 
vanishes into the world of dreams. In 
case the ideal goal should be reached (a 
case more frequent in experiments than 
in life) generally a new ideal goal arises. 


IV 


If it is true that the degree of success 
and failure depends upon the amount of 
difference between the immediate goal 
and the achievement, it should be possible 
to create a very strong feeling of success 
by making the task so easy that the 
achievement will be much better than the 
task demands. On the other hand, it 
should be possible to create a very strong 
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feeling of failure by assigning a very dif- 
ficult task. Experiments show that this 
is not true. If the task is above a certain 
degree of difficulty, no feeling of failure 
arises, and no feeling of success arises if 
the task is below a certain degree of dif- 
ficulty. In other words, if one represents 
the possible degree of difficulty of a task 
on a scale, this scale is infinite in direc- 
tion, both to greater ease and to greater 
difficulty. But an individual reacts with 
success and failure only to a small region 
within this scale. In fact, the tasks which 
an individual considers as “very easy,” 
“easy,” “medium,” “difficult,” and “very 
difficult,” circumscribe only a small region 
in the scale. Above and below this 


region lie a great many tasks which the 
individual calls “too easy” or “too dif- 
ficult.” The “too difficult” tasks are con- 
sidered as “objectively impossible,” en- 
tirely out of the range of the individual’s 
ability, and no feeling of failure is at- 


tached to such a task. Similarly, in the 
case of a “too easy” task, the achieve- 
ment is taken so much for granted, that 
no feeling of success is aroused. Con- 
trary to the scale of possible difficulties, 
the scale of possible achievements is not 
infinite, but has a definite upper limit for 
a given individual at a given time. Both 
success and failure occur only if the dif- 
ficulty of the task lies close to the upper 
limit of achievement. In other words, the 
feeling of failure occurs only if there is 
a chance for success, and a feeling of suc- 
cess occurs only if there is a chance for 
failure. Behind success and failure, 
stands therefore always a conflict situa- 
tion. 

This conflict situation makes somewhat 
understandable the laws which govern the 
position and the change in the level of 
aspiration. These laws ate probably 
among the most fundamental for all hu- 
man behavior. They are quite compli- 
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cated, and we are only beginning to 
understand them. If it were true that 
life is ruled by the tendency to get as 
much pleasure as possible, one might 
expect that everybody would keep his 
level of aspiration as low as possible, 
because in this case, his performance 
would be always above his level of aspira- 
tion, and he would feel successful. As a 
matter of fact, there is a marked ten- 
dency to keep the level of aspiration 
down out of fear of failure. On the other 
hand, there is at the same time, a strong 
tendency to raise the level of aspiration 
as high as possible. The experiments of 
J. D. Frank* show that both tendencies 
are of different strength in different in- 
dividuals, and that a third tendency may 
have to be distinguished, namely, the ten- 
dency to keep one’s expectation about 
one’s future performance as close as pos- 
sible to reality. A cautious person usually 
starts with a relatively low level of aspira- 
tion, and after succeeding, he raises the 
level only by short steps. Other persons 
tend to maintain their levels of aspiration 
well above their achievements. The rig- 
idity of the level of aspiration, /.e., the 
tendency to keep the level constant rather 
than to shift it, shows marked differences 
among individuals. Frank found that 
these differences are highly reliable and 
largely independent of the special nature 
of the task. 

It is important to know whether suc- 
cess and failure change the level of 
aspiration only in the particular activity 
in question, or whether success and fail- 
~ § Frank, Jerome, D., “Individual Differences in 
Certain Aspects of the Level of Aspiration.” 
American Journal of Psychology, XLVI, January 
1935, pp. 119-128. Frank, Jerome, D., “Some 
Psychological Determinants of the Level of 
Aspiration.” American Journal of Psychology, 
XLVII, April, 1935, pp. 285-293. Frank, Jerome, 
D., “The Influence of the Level of Performance 
in One Task on the Level of Aspiration in An- 


other.” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
XVIII, 2, April, 1935. 
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ure in one task influence the level of 
aspiration in another task too. This is 
important for problems of guidance, 
where the effects of achievement or fail- 
ure in different fields of activity on each 
other are of great significance, as for 
instance, in the realm of school motiva- 
tion and of delinquency. J. D. Frank 
found a marked relationship between suc- 
cess and failure in one task and the level 
of aspiration in another, if the tasks con- 
cerned had sufficient psychological rela- 
tions. Mr. Jacknat’s experiments verified 
this result but showed that this influence 
is weak or negligible if past experience 
has rigidly fixed the level of aspiration 
within a task. 


V 


These studies point to a relation be- 
tween the level of aspiration for a specific 
task and something that one may call 
the self esteem, which means the feeling 


of the person about his own status and 


general standards. All experiments in- 
dicate that this relation is very funda- 
mental. There is, for instance, a marked 
tendency in the case of failure, to blame 
an inadequate tool or an accident for the 
lack of achievement. To experience suc- 
cess or failure the person has to attribute 
the result of an action to himself in a very 
specific way. In case of inadequate per- 
formance, the person often tries to get 
rid of the feeling of failure by cutting 
the tie of belongingness between him and 
the result, and by rejecting his responsi- 
bility for the outcome. Also the tendency 
to raise the level of aspiration as high as 
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possible seems to be closely related to the 
self esteem, particularly to the feeling of 
the person about his status in the $0c ial 
group. The level of aspiration is deter. 
mined on the one side by the upper limit 
of the person’s achievements; in other 
words, by his ability. A second funda. 
mental factor is the level of achievement 
prevailing in the social group to which 
a person belongs; for instance, among his 
business friends, his comrades, his play- 
mates. The social group can have 2 
strong influence in keeping the level of 
aspiration either too high or too low for 
a person’s ability. This is especially true 
for children. The expectation of his 
parents, or the standards of his group 
may keep the level of aspiration for the 
less able child too high, and lead to con- 
tinuous failure and over-tension. Where- 
as the level of aspiration for the ver 
able child may be kept too low. (This 
may be the reason for Wellman’s finding 
that children with a relatively high IQ 
gain less in IQ in the nursery school than 
children with a relatively low IQ.) 

Fajans has shown that success and 
failure influence greatly the degree of 
activeness among active and passive 
children. Chase found an increase in 
achievement following success. Fajans 
has further determined the degree to 
which praise has an effect similar to real 
success. The effects of being successful, 
and being socially recognized or being 
loved, resemble each other closely. This 
relation is important for adults, and even 
more so in the case of adolescents and 
children. 





Life Earnings as a Criterion 


HAROLD F. CLARK 


Life earnings are the 
best measure we have of the value to 
society of the work of any individual. 
Granted they are not an adequate mea- 
sure, they are still the best. 

If a farmer can make a thousand dol- 
lars by planting wheat and only five hun- 
dred dollars by planting rye, both the 
farmer and society will be better served 
if the farmer plants wheat. The higher 
valuation on wheat is an indication of 
gteater need and greater utility. 

There are exceptions, of course. Fre- 
quently they are due to monopolistic in- 
fluence. Powerful professional lobbies 
have limited training facilities for certain 
fields and thereby raised their own pri- 
vate incomes to artificially high levels. 
Labor unions have achieved the same re- 
sult by pressing for curtailed immigration 
and by restricting admission to the unions. 

In the absence of monopolistic in- 
fluences, the occupation that offers the 
highest earnings is most frequently the 
occupation in which society needs more 
workers. The measure, however, must be 
life earnings, not hourly rates, or weekly 
rates, or even annual earnings. Miners, 
for example, and workers in certain of 
the building trades appear to receive 
exorbitantly high wages on an hourly 
basis; but for a large part of each year, 
the average worker in these fields is un- 
employed and his yearly earnings are, 
therefore, much less than the hourly rate 
would indicate. In a number of other 
occupations, where physical strength or 
youth is essential, the life earnings of a 


person receiving two thousand dollars a 
year may be substantially lower than the 
life earnings of someone receiving only 
fifteen hundred dollars a year. A job 
which offers high life earnings will 
usually attract more candidates than one 
in which the life earnings are low. Ex- 
ceptions to this rule appear when the 
individual does not know the facts re 
garding earnings or when he is unduly 
influenced to prefer an immediate gain to 
a long-time goal. 

Since, from the standpoint of society 
at large, income is the best measure we 
have of the relative need in all socially 
desirable occupations, it follows automa- 
tically that people should be encouraged 
to go into all occupations that have in- 
comes above the average and to stay out 
of occupations in which incomes are be- 
low the average. It cannot be too firmly 
urged that this should be done not so 
much to increase the individual’s income 
as to produce more of those things that 
society needs and values most highly. 


II 


The time may come in the long course 
of human history when mankind will 
evolve a better measure than monetary 
value. That time is not likely to interest 
anybody living today. It is of more than 
passing significance that Russia has 
greatly increased the income of the 
groups in which she wants more people. 
In a rational society if we want more 
people in an occupation, we must raise 
the income and improve the conditions 
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of work. If in a given society some 
groups have high incomes and more 
people are not needed in their fields, then 
we should change the conditions that 
bring about the high income, rather than 
object to using the most efficient measure 
as yet discovered for estimating the rela- 
tive need in different occupations. Our 
measures of weight and distance are not 
perfect, but we do not discard or refuse 
to use them; we try to discover and re- 
move the conditions that interfere with 
their accurate use. If there are factors 
in a given society that interfere with the 
smooth working of life income as a mea- 
sure of relative need, we should remove 
those factors rather than throw away the 
measure. 

In our society, a high price indicates 
whether things are needed. And by our 
society is meant not only the capitalistic 
United States, but also societies at least 
as widely different as Russia’s. Per- 


haps no one in the field of guidance 


would want to rely entirely upon one 
factor in helping people to choose their 
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occupations. We should be |oat! 
stress a large income to the individu, 
as an important factor. On the ot! 
hand, from the standpoint of societ; 
is enormously important that we h 
people where they will produce the larg 
est amount. The most efficient indicato; 
we have of this at present is the 
earnings of the individual. There 
difficulties and objections to this a 
gtave defects in it. The obvious thing 
to do is to remove the defects rather 
than discard the measure. 

It is the task of intelligent vocations 
counselors, as individuals, to influen 
the distribution of future workers in suc} 
a manner that increasing numbers \ 
enter the occupations in which societ 
most needs them. It is the obligation 
counselors, as a group, to oppose the art 
ficial restrictions of all pressure groups 
which force society to pay an unneces 
sarily high price for services by curta 
ing the liberty of individuals to enter th 
occupations in which they can contribut 
most to the social welfare. 
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Limiting the Problem 


HENRY C. LINK 


Tre counselors who 
participate in the work of the Adjust- 
ment Service have good reason to know 
how complicated are the criteria of voca- 
tional success. Here is a man who for 
twenty years worked as a mechanic in one 
company, never earned more than forty- 
five dollars a week, and yet raised a 
family of four children. Now he wants 
to change his vocation. Was he a voca- 
tional success? Here is another who has 
held eighteen different jobs in twenty 
years, has earned as high as a hundred 
dollars a week and has averaged sixty-five 
dollars, and has never been out of work 
for more than a week or ten days until 
recently. Was he a vocational success? 
A woman who has for seventeen years 
been a secretary to an important executive 
gave up her position because she could 
no longer stand the work and tried the 
social service field without success. Was 
her vocational history one of success? 

Any counselor of the Adjustment Ser- 
vice or any psychologist experienced in 
vocational guidance could go on in- 
«definitely with variations of this theme. 
Its common variables have been too well 
outlined by Bingham, Freyd,* and others 
to need more than mention here. Among 
the criteria discussed are: 
The time required to train the employe 


Standing in corporation schools 
Quantity and quality of output 


_ *W. V. Bingham and Max Freyd, Procedures 
in Employment Psychology. New York, 1926, 
ae Ill, “Criteria of Vocational Success,”’ pp. 
30-48. 


Performance in standardized examinations 
Length of service and stability on the job 
Accidents and loss due to breakage 

Salary 

Commissions and bonus 

Advancement in the firm 

Degree of responsibility 

Membership in professional societies 

Trade status 

Ratings. 


When any one of these criteria is ac- 
cepted as a basis for estimating vocational 
success, in terms of the many types of 
vocations available, then our real troubles 
begin. And if one tries to select a group 
of them as a pattern of vocational suc- 
cess, then—total darkness! There is not 
even a philosophical basis, to say nothing 
of a scientific basis, on which to evaluate 
the relative importance of the many 
legitimate and practical criteria of voca- 
tional success. One of the critical points 
in the ten-year study of vocational success 
by Thorndike is just this question of what 
constitutes an adequate criterion. All the 
studies in this field to date have encoun- 
tered the same difficulty, namely the 
definition of vocational success. 

Hoppock, in his book Job Satisfaction, 
has advisedly emphasized the net result 
of vocational experience, that is, the rea- 
sonable contentment of the individual 
with his job. No matter whether a man 
earns much or little, is promoted rapidly 
or not at all, is a fast worker or a slow 
worker, is using his best capacities or not, 
so long as he is reasonably content, and 
his employer is content to keep him, he 
may be regarded as a vocational success. 
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It is recalled that in a certain instance a 
number of men who displayed little or 
no mechanical aptitude as measured by 
the Stenquist-Minnesota assembly tests, 
had nevertheless been working for ap- 
proximately twenty years as mechanics for 
one company. They had been reasonably 
content and evidently their employer had 
been also. In the community studied by 
Hoppock, he found many workers con- 
tent with very little. 

If we accept this criterion, the problem 
becomes one of measuring job satisfac- 
tion, toward a certain solution of which 
Hoppock has made a definite contribu- 
tion. But what may be said, then, of the 
many apparently satisfied workers who 
suddenly become dissatisfied in mobs, or 
of the susceptibility of seemingly con- 
tented workers to the agitations of labor 
leaders when they appear on the scene? 
Throughout American life we see groups 
of discontented individuals trying to 
achieve satisfaction by mass action and by 
the force of numbers. Can these mass 
movements be regarded as anything but 
the ready manifestation of underlying dis- 
content on the part of many individuals? 
Ostensibly dissatisfaction with their em- 
ployers seems to be the cause, but may 
it not actually be the dissatisfaction of 
individuals with themselves and their 
personal failures? 

In practice it is certainly the latter, for 
it represents the attempt to achieve by 
mass power some satisfaction which the 
individual, as an individual, has been un- 
able to attain. In such outbreaks for con- 
tentment, all the criteria of personal 
vocational success must be disregarded, 
for the individual differences by which 
individuals may achieve different degrees 
of vocational success in a free society have 
little or no significance. 

One of two conclusions may be drawn: 
either there are many individuals whose 


job satisfaction is superficial and masks 
an underlying failure in vocational ad. 
justment; or, the criterion of vocationa! 
success must include the contentment of 
membership in an effective labor organiza- 
tion in which the individual is willing t 
subordinate his opportunities of personal 
success. 

And now for the real problem. Thus 
far only the implications of the kind of 
thinking which has characterized the field 
of vocational guidance have been dis- 
closed. Literally, the enthusiasts in this 
field, not excepting the writer, have been 
struggling to assume the burdens of an 
omnipotent God. Unconsciously influ- 
enced, perhaps, by the planning mania of 
an over intellectual age, we have set out 
to plan the lives of individuals. When 
we pause to weigh these plans we don't 
know even by what criteria of vocational 
success we have been planning. 

The true scientist, when confronted by 
a problem too great to define, arbitrarily 
cuts off a little slice of what is nearest 
his understanding. In the same way, it 
seems desirable that the vocational gui- 
dance movement should, if it is to survive 
above the midwife level, cut off a prob- 
lem within its capacity to grasp. In a 
previous article,* the writer has suggested 
his own opinion of such a limited 
problem. 

The immediate problem, in society as 
constituted, is to see that children benefit 
by the education to which they are sub- 
jected in advance of an occupation. In 
their school progress are to be found at 
least some criteria of their educational 
success. If not, then the word criterion 
had better be forgotten entirely. If so, 
then there is some possibility of using 
the instruments of guidance for directing 
children into those types of education— 


2“"Wheat and Chaff in Vocational Guidance.” 
Occupations, XIII, 1, October, 1934, pp. 11-17 
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scientific, commercial, industrial trades, 
home economics, art, music, classical, and 
so forth, for which their capacities best 
fit them. If children’s educational pro- 
grams can be directed so as to enable 
them to develop their talents to best 
advantage, so as to give them a sense of 
achievenent rather than a sense of defeat, 
so as to equip them with habits of superi- 
ority rather than inferiority, then a long 
step shall probably have been taken in 
helping them to achieve vocational suc- 
cess, no matter how they find it. 

This is a problem which can be de- 
fined. Not long ago a group of psychol- 
ogists proposed an eight-year project in 
which children entering high school were 
to be advised to take a certain high school 
course, the course to be decided on the 
basis of a comprehensive battery of 
psychological tests. Some would take the 
courses advised, others would not. This 
was to be done with a series of entering 
freshman classes. At the end of their 
high school course, the educational suc- 
cess of those who accepted the diagnosis 
of the tests was to be compared with the 
educational success of those who went 
contraty to the diagnosis. Thus far, the 
funds required for this study in educa- 
tional guidance are not available. 

If present criteria of educational suc- 
cess cannot be accepted, if children can- 
not be guided into the channels of prepa- 
ration for a vocation, how can it be 
expected that they may be guided in 
achieving occupational success? At pres- 
ent, educational systems are better geared 
to thrust eight years of the wrong kind 
of education on a child than to give him 
eight hours of competent psychological 
diagnosis. This is all the more to be 
regretted in view of the demonstrated 
value of certain tests as a basis for educa- 
tional guidance. Of his study The Pre- 
diction of Success in Vocational Life, Dr. 


Thorndike has said: “Practically no at- 
tention is given these extraordinary facts 
about the distribution of education. The 
guidance movement can achieve results 
in educational prognosis. All our find- 
ings guarantee such benefit. There is a 
greater opportunity for social good in 
furthering reasonable selection and dis- 
tribution of education than in vocationa 
recommendation.” 

The present educational system may be 
all wrong, but at least we have it. And 
if it is not this system, it will be some 
other system. In any case, the problem 
will be the same, namely, how can educa- 
tion be used to serve the individual, espe- 
cially in developing habits of success and 
confidence? If criteria of success be con- 
fined to this immediate problem, then 
there is some hope of its solution and 
at least the promise of an intelligent ap- 
proach to the next step. 

Education in vocations is quite another 
story; but in keeping with the problem 
as defined, junior high school children 
should have a course explaining the prin- 
cipal vocations in terms of their educa- 
tional requirements. Before a high school 
course is chosen, the child should know 
definitely which vocations he is ruling out 
by a given choice and which still remain 
open to him. For example, if the child 
chooses the commercial course, he auto- 
matically eliminates medicine, engineer- 
ing, and all professions requiring a col- 
lege education except business colleges of 
a certain type. He automatically narrows 
his range to business, accounting, secre- 
tarial work, and so forth. High school 
students should be given the same type of 
information in regard to the choice of a 
college. Too much attention is given 
today to the study of vocations and not 
enough to the study of the educational 
steps by which those vocations may be 
achieved. 
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WILLIAM F. 


T. vocational educators 
and placement officers criteria of success 
are of importance for two reasons. The 
first is their value in determining the 
success of a trainee who has been placed 
at work under actual occupational condi- 
tions. The second is their value in mea- 
suring a prospective employe’s readiness 
to enter upon the work of an occupation 
for which he has been preparing. 

For the purposes of this discussion no 
attempt will be made to set up criteria in 
any complete way even for typical occu- 
pations or jobs. Instead, an attempt will 
be made to show that in the practical 
world there are operating conditions 
which force idealistic conceptions to give 
way to realistic situations, and that prac- 
tical educators and placement officers in 
their work are dealing with many vari- 
ables that modify the constants which the 
scientist would like to have established 
and recognized. 

Criteria are standards of judging. Judg- 
ing, after all, is the subjective act of the 
one who passes judgment. The chances 
for unanimity in making judgments are 
therefore remote. Hence we must often 
give consideration to something less 
stable than the constants the scientist 
seeks to establish, and reconcile ourselves 
to the variables that frequently obtain in 
practical situations. 

The determination of criteria of suc- 
cess is of interest both to the scientific 
investigator studying occupations and to 
the empiric dealing with occupational 
problems in a practical way. The man of 


science seeks by appropriate methods 
techniques, and controls which he admi: 
isters in accordance with preconceived 
plans, to reach reliable and valid conclu 
sions concerning standards that may }b 
applied as safe criteria in measuring 
cupational success. The practical man, or 
the other hand, makes observations con 
cerning the success or failure of associates 
in the course of his daily work in dealing 
with the thousands of practical situation 
that fill his days, weeks, and years. Edu- 
cators and placement officers are bound 
to be interested in the point of view that 
each of these types of observers holds: the 
one as a result of his researches, and the 
other as a result of his experiences con- 
cerning what makes one worker a suc 
cess on a given job and another a failure 


II 


It should be said at the outset that an 
adequate study of criteria of occupational 
success would entail an exhaustive search 
into thousands of occupations. Such a 
study merits the efforts of the best 
scientific minds and is a challenge to the 
workers in the field of occupational re- 
search. There is very definite need for 
the findings of such researches. Both 
employers and educators interested in 
vocational training and placement should 
encourage investigations which are likely 
to provide new controls that will be more 
effective and reliable than those now 
commonly employed in appraising the 
competency of workers. 

A criterion of success is a test by which 
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, judgment can be formed of an individ- 
yal’s success in the work at which he, is 
employed. Since such criteria have been 
and are being established by both scien- 
tific investigators and practical adminis- 
trators in occupational life, third parties 
such as educators and placement officers 
will have to recognize the likelihood of 
disagreement concerning the criteria of 
success established by these two types of 
observers for any given kind of job or 
occupation. Educators and placement of- 
ficers must often reckon with two sets 
of findings or conclusions, for no matter 
how accurate the scientific judgments may 
be, the practical judgments will control 
until such time as the employer accepts 
the more reliably conceived judgments of 
the scientist. 

Theoretically we can conceive of the 
possibility of setting up criteria for the 
measurement of success in each of the 
many jobs that exist. These run into the 


thousands. A close study of them would 
reveal that the criteria that can be listed 
would fall into a number of major clas- 


sifications. A partial list of the impor- 
tant categories would include (1) char- 
acter and personal habits, (2) health and 
physique, (3) general education, (4) 
specialized skills, (5) personal traits, at- 
titudes, and characteristics, (6) executive 
potentialities, (7) personality, and (8) 
personal appearance. Under each of these 
and other similarly important classifica- 
tions can be set up lists of specific items 
that would be selected as standards by 
which success in any work can be mea- 
sured. These specifics, as selected for 
any type of special work, would weigh 
very heavily with any employer who is 
judging the success of a given employe. 
The selected list would also influence him 
in appraising the chances for success of 
an applicant seeking a connection with 
him. 


Ill 

At least three important factors must 
be considered concerning success on any 
given job. These are (1) the require- 
ments of the job, (2) the standards of 
sefvice exacted by the employer, and 
(3) the abilities and qualifications of the 
employe. The researcher will attempt to 
set up a very accurate specification con- 
cerning each. We may at least theoreti- 
cally accept these specifications as the truly 
valid and reliable specifications. Not- 
withstanding what may be done scienti- 
fically even by consensus of opinion of 
many individuals closely connected with 
practical situations, each of the three basic 
factors listed above becomes a variable 
as one mind after another passes judg 
ment concerning it and uses this judg- 
ment in deciding the fortunes of individ- 
uals employed on these jobs or of those 
who hope to be so employed. The fact 
is, job requirements for the same job 
may vary; the standards of service of 
employers may vary; and the qualifica- 
tions of employes that will be hired may 
vary. Obviously, from the practical angle, 
anyone who desires to place an applicant 
for a job with the assurance that the 
applicant will be successful when put to 
work, must think always in terms of some 
particular person qualified to do a par- 
ticular job to the satisfaction of a particu- 
lar employer. 

Consideration of several type situations 
will show how differently criteria are 
derived in the various occupational fields. 
In some the accepted criteria are simple 
and are determined very largely by stand- 
ards that can be measured objectively, 
whereas in other instances objective 
standards satisfy the conditions in a very 
limited way only, and must be augmented 
by subjective standards. A few illustra- 
tions will make these variations clearer. 

In a textile plant an employer may 
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engage young women to operate power 
sewing machines and vote them success- 
ful merely on the basis of their speed and 
skill in getting out production. He may 
set very few requirements with respect to 
personal appearance, personality, and gen- 
eral education. He will probably want 
them to be honest and reasonably agree- 
able. But outside of general good health, 
physical strength to withstand fatigue, 
skill to perform the work tasks well, and 
speed to insure profitable production, he 
can be quite indifferent to many factors 
that would weigh heavily with another 
employer in a different occupation. 

If we consider another occupation em- 
ploying young women—cosmetology, we 
find that here other conditions obtain 
which influence employers greatly. Un- 
like the factory girl who works steadily 
with whirring machines and inanimate 
things, the cosmetologist who works upon 
people must be a skilled personality 
rather than just a skilled person. She 
would be adjudged a failure if she proved 
to be an entirely colorless, uninteresting, 
unattractive individual, even though she 
were able to perform every operation in 
her field of work with the greatest skill. 
Her success depends upon her personal 
appearance, pleasant disposition, general 
tactfulness, and skill in winning her cus- 
tomer’s respect and good-will quite as 
much as upon skill in the manipulative 
operations she must perform. However, 
all the personal qualities would not make 
her successful unless she possessed the 
manipulative skills and good judgment 
necessary to do the practical work satis- 
factorily. 

It should be noted here, however, that 
these facts are only relatively true and 
that several sets of criteria may be ap- 
plied to determine occupational success 
for the same classification of service. Let 
us consider the cosmetologist further. 
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She may be a success in one establish. 
ment and not at all in another, merely 
because the kinds of services and kind; 
of clientele vary. A girl with ordinan 
education, fair skill, and some attractive. 
ness and personality may do well in , 
beauty shop catering to women whose 
cultural standards are not very high and 
whose economic means afe very limited 
The same girl, if employed in a beaut 
salon patronized by cultivated women of 
very high standards might prove a failure 
on two scores: (1) she might not be 
skillful enough to do the class of work 
on the manipulative levels required by 
more exacting patrons, and (2) her gen- 
eral cultural attainments might also be 
below the acceptable level of the clientele 
of such an establishment. In this field 
the measure of success is largely de 
termined by the demands of the patrons 
—high in the beauty salon where stand- 
ards are set to cater to the demands of 
discriminating women, and low in the 
neighborhood cut-rate beauty shop where 
women of a lower income class want 
service at much less cost and consequently 
do not expect the refinements of the 
expensive salon. Therefore, a placement 
officer must know her employers as well 
as her applicants. 


IV 


In the domestic service field criteria 
and standards are much mofe uncertain 
and varied. Households employing sev- 
eral maids set up work specifications that 
make conditions at least definite and 
tolerable. Time schedules are usually 
fixed and services paid for somewhat in 
line with the kinds of services wanted. 
The job of a second maid is not con- 
fused with that of the nurse-maid or 
“kindergarten assistant,” to whom is 
entrusted the carte of little children. 
Parents in such homes are interested in 
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a proper environment for their children 
and therefore demand refined and reason- 
ably well educated young women whose 
yssociation with children will be socially 
acceptable. 

Experience with countless homes, how- 
ever, has shown that the number of 
women who seek for a few dollars to 
engage a “hired girl” to do a constantly 
varying list of jobs upon demand and at 
all hours, including staying up with cry- 
ing babies and — children while the 
parents run off to hight parties, is legion. 
Such employers, often irritable, will de- 
care a girl who cannot satisfy all their 
unreasonable demands a failure, when as 
a matter of fact they are failures as em- 
ployers. This fact accounts in large mea- 
sure for the difficulty in filling domestic 
service orders with unemployed young 
women who might be good prospects but 
who prefer to work under well-defined 
factory conditions rather than be exposed 
to the uncertain hours and drudgery of 
domestic service in homes that fail to 
organize servant’s work properly and to 
give proper consideration to what is 
decent treatment of a domestic service 
employe. Here, then, is a field in which 
some employers set up criteria that in 
reason cannot be accepted as criteria at 
all. The exploiter in this and other oc- 
cupational fields cannot be trusted to 
establish measures of success because a 
potentially successful employe as mea- 
sured by a scientific standard would never 
be able to satisfy such an employer. 
The names of employegs of this type 
should be stricken from the lists of place- 
ment officers. 

In the skilled occupations of industry 
there are certain other factors to be con- 


sidered. Employers in large numbers 
want not only young men who can do 
skilled work well but young men who 
can qualify for better positions. They 
want young men who are energetic, re- 
sourceful, analytical, alert, cooperative, 
punctual, and industrious. Out of such 
human material are drawn the back- 
stops for various levels of executive con- 
trol in operating departments. This is 
especially true in the training of appren- 
tices, who because of their special all- 
round training can grow into the better 
positions as they gain skill, understand- 
ing, and experience. In a market that 
now affords a great mass of people well 
schooled academically, there is a tendency 
to require high school and occasionally 
junior college graduates for apprentice- 
ships so as to insufe certain cultural 
qualifications now thought to be desirable 
in any worker who in the course of time 
may finally be given either junior or 
senior executive responsibilities. Success 
here is measured in terms of ability to 
produce currently on one level plus ability 
to function on a higher level at some 
later time. 

The whole matter may be summarized 
by stating that the conclusions concerning 
suitable criteria of success that may be 
established by “the man on the firing 
line” will probably in most instances be 
reasonably close in agreement with those 
reached by the scientific investigator, but 
that also it frequently is true that an in- 
dividual who would be considered a suc- 
cess by the terms of a scientific measure 
will be rated a failure by his employer, 
and one who by scientific standards should 
be rated a failure will sometimes be rated 
a success. 
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Given a fairly large in- 
dustrial plant employing several thou- 
sand men and women in occupations 
skilled or unskilled, what are the factors 
involved in the success or failure of the 
average worker? Are they measurable? 
Are they simple or complex? Can the 
worker change his personal qualifications 
to meet the requirements of a given oc- 
cupation, or are they outside his con- 
trol? These are important questions, in 
view of the present predicament of youth 
in the choice of occupation, and the 
consequent search on the part of coun- 
selors for detailed and valid information. 
On all sides it is now recognized that too 
many young people are choosing the 
clerical and professional fields of activity 
for any possible hope of the placement 
of all of them in the openings that will 
occur. Large numbers must turn to 
something else. Guidance for those who 
would turn to industry must come in the 
first place from industry itself. 

The following analysis is based upon 
observations in factory organizations cov- 
ering a period of sixteen years, specifically 
upon employment office records, studies 
of piece-work earnings and production 
records, ratings given by foremen, and 
literally hundreds of conversations with 
foremen about individual employes. Since 
no one observer can have intimate, long 
term acquaintance with many industries, 
however, the analysis will serve its pur- 
pose best if it arouses controversy, and 
calls forth an expression of divergent 
opinions from others. With some hope of 
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such an outcome, then, it is proposed to 
explain the typical evaluation of factor 
workers as the writer has seen or inter. 
preted it, regardless of possible differ. 
ences elsewhere. 

The evaluation of the success or failure 
of a factory worker is a complex thing, 
expressed in complex terms. Not always 
is retention of the worker in his job, or 
dismissal from it, a direct function of 
these evaluations. During the depression, 
degree of need of the individual was a 
very strong factor in determining who 
should be laid off and who should be 
kept at work, and a strong factor, too, in 
the rehiting of former employes. Pro- 
motions were sharply limited in number, 
and many demotions took place with the 
express purpose of retaining valued 
workers on the payroll despite a dearth 
in the needs for their specialized services. 
When reduction of force is in progress 
even many employes who are considered 
unsatisfactory in their work remain un- 
designated so far as records are con- 
cerned, because their foremen would 
much prefer to lay them off for lack of 
work rather than label them incompetent. 

These variations in the expression of 
evaluation are matters of fluctuating busi- 
ness conditions, however, and are not of 
so much concern to us as are the criteria 
of the evaluations themselves. If promo- 
tions afte possible, or recognition of any 
kind, what are the factors governing the 
choice of the worthy individuals? What 
workers are laid off with the tacit judg- 
ment that they are unsatisfactory? Re- 
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sardiess of any entanglement of rewards 
or penalties, who are considered the poor- 
est workers and who the best? 


II 

To begin with, it is necessary to think 
of our typical plant not as a single unit, 
employing people in masses, in purely 
repetitive work, handling them as ma- 
chine equivalents and judging them as 
such, but as a group of many smaller 
factories or shops, each with its own 
manager and esprit de corps, its variety 
as well as its repetition of work, its em- 
ployes who are men and women, hired 
for the work that they are doing pre- 
cisely because they are not machines. It 
is impossible for these workers or their 
supervisors to divest themselves of human 
attributes when they enter the factory 
gates. Therefore we may expect to find 
in the factory situation all of the human 
variations of which we are aware in life, 
the friendships and animosities, the 
strivings, the human evaluations, right or 
wrong, even a very effective cross-section 
of public opinion, daily taking up its 
stand within the factory walls, and oper- 
ating constantly to sway decisions. 

In this group of departments which 
constitutes the factory organization, the 
immediate judge of the factory worker's 
success or failure is the foreman. The facts 
that the departments are bound together 
by a common management, and that the 
foremen are themselves strictly super- 
vised, do not modify the truth of this 
statement. The department is the work 
home of the employes; their leader is the 
foreman; his major function is their con- 
trol and utilization; and their success is 
essentially judged by him. Since this is 
the case, it is important for us to inquire 
what the goal of the foreman is. 

The foreman must produce goods. He 
must perform by a given time the quan- 


tity and quality of operations upon stock 
promised by the sales department to the 
customer. He is often under pressure for 
peak production. He must foresee and 
cifcumvent obstructions tending toward 
failure; he must be able to estimate his 
capacity; he may give few excuses. His 
personal success depends upon his ability 
to keep abreast of this demand, and then 
upon his ability to go beyond it 

In his endeavor to reach this goal, the 
foreman’s main dependence is upon the 
factory workers, and perhaps his main 
necessity in this dependence is to be able 
to calculate what they will be able to do 
With a large, well-trained group he 
can meet the requirements of his peak 
load periods, and he may hire additional 
new workers to train if he foresees short 
age. On the other hand, when depres- 
sion comes, he must reduce the number 
of workers in such a way that those re 
tained can do all the varieties of work 
still to be done and at the same time 
be made the nucleus for the next period 
of growth. 

Training, supervising, selecting for dis- 
missal, selecting for recall—these func- 
tions of constant adjustment are typically 
the foreman’s. The employes are always 
changing, but so also is the work, ir 
design, in finish, in specifications for 
inspection, to meet the demands of a 
critical, style-conscious market. Because 
in all routine matters the foreman re- 
ceives the systematic aid of the time-study, 
scheduling, machine building, and labora- 
tory provisions of his company, this 
problem of human adjustment is pecu- 
liarly his, and his management of his 
department and leadership of his people 
are less a science than an art. 


Ill 


It follows from this exposition, then, 
that the successful workers in any depart- 
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ment are those who consistently advance 
the goals of the foreman, and minimize 
his difficulties, namely, those who require 
the least supervision or training, who 
produce the quantity and quality of work 
desired, who show initiative and alert- 
ness in checking faulty conditions, and 
who cause the least friction of a personal 
nature, or obstruction of the work proc- 
ess. This is the material of our analysis. 

Probably the most important element 
in the reduction of necessary supervision 
or training is previously acquired skill 
in certain occupations, technical informa- 
tion in others, or proficiency in the un- 
skilled occupations, on the part of the 
employe. Long service in the department 
is an asset for this reason, as is also simi- 
lar length of experience elsewhere. The 
importance of this factor can hardly be 
overestimated. In the skilled or techni- 
cally controlled occupations it is judged 
that the employe continues to increase in 
value over a long period of time. In the 
less skilled occupations, where his value 
can hardly be thought of as increasing 
indefinitely with service, the foreman 
probably has some realization of the fact 
that the employe’s continued presence has 
obviated the necessity for training many 
a new person. At all events, if an em- 
ploye, having escaped the earlier hazards 
of lay-off through other qualifications, has 
remained in the occupation as far as his 
own choice is concerned, this appreciation 
of either his increased experience or his 
constancy finds expression in greater and 
greater security of job for him. 

The widespread neglect of training in 
industry during the past depression, was 
thus due quite as much to the availability 
of a sufficient number of experienced 
workers for the work to be done, as to 
the emphatic dictum of public opinion 
that each organization should hire first 
its own laid-off employes. If public train- 
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ing outside of industry can produce 
proficient workers, industry will undouby. 
edly welcome them. The complexity of 
the problems involved in setting uP such 
training is so great, however, that this 
result is frankly not expected. 

That the established worker must per. 
form a certain amount of work each day. 
maintaining the required standards of 
quality as well as quantity, is, of course 
an accepted fact. If he frequently fails 
to ‘‘make his time,” that is, to reach the 
minimum level of satisfactory perform. 
ance, he is considered a poor worker 
Similarly, if his production is consistently 
high, he is a good one, and will be so 
judged in spite of any deviations in per. 
sonality except those culminating in overt 
misconduct. 

Between these two extremes, however. 
lies the great majority of workers, for the 
standards of satisfactory quantity of work 
are so set as to include most workers, not 
to exclude them. Within this group the 
variations in individual ability to perform 
are strongly masked by variations in room 
conditions, in incentive, and also by de- 
partment policies tending toward high 
group performance rather than high in- 
dividual performance. Efforts to use 
piece-work earnings or production records 
as criteria of success in this group will 
largely fail. 

Criteria of quality of workmanship 
vary enormously with the type of work 
performed, but these are ordinarily mini- 
mum standards. Thus the inspector must 
know and apply the standards for rejec- 
tion of imperfect work; the toolsetter 
must see to it that no accidental niaiad- 
justment of machines ruins thousands of 
pieces of work before it is noticed; the 
machine operator must avoid the awk- 
ward mistimings of movement which 
cause injuty to self or to his machine; 
the millwright must check the accuracy 
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of his calculations beyond shadow of 
doubt lest his use of the wrong-sized belt 
or the wrong pulley-speed, wrench a 
heavy machine from the floor; and the 
tolmaker must work within specified, 
almost microscopic limits of accuracy in 
size and shape. If the worker cannot 
meet the quality requirements specified 
for his type of work, he is automatically 
rated unsatisfactory. 


IV 

Thus far, then, we have identified 
(1) a group of workers considered ex- 
cellent because they were originally good 
enough to survive lay-off, and have added 
consistently to the skill or knowledge of 
their work over a period of years, (2) 
a group considered excellent because their 
performance measures at the extreme of 
the quantitative scale, and (3) a group 
considered unsatisfactory because they 
cannot maintain the required quality of 
work. Beyond these there are many 
others whose contribution is rated good 
ot bad, in terms of personality factors 
other than speed, accuracy of work, and 


‘ constancy to the given employer. 


Certain qualifications are, of course, 
essential, namely, integrity in inspection 
and in recording the amount of work 
done, sobriety, emotional control, and the 
possession of the minimum physical 
equipment for the occupation. 

Differences in intelligence and in spe- 
cial aptitudes have a definite bearing 
upon the amount of supervision and 
training required of the foreman, and 
probably also upon the quantity and 
quality of work done. Such differences 
exist in unexpectedly wide ranges in 
every occupation, as shown by test scores. 
It is doubtful, however, except for serious 
dullness or ineptitude, whether they are 
consciously recognized by the foreman 
apart from other personality factors. 


Probably they are largely merged in per- 
formance records. 

Persistence at work in terms of a steady 
maintenance of production throughout the 
day, and of punctuality and of reliability 
in attendance, is much more frequently 
spoken of by the foreman than intelli- 
gence. It is logical that this trait should 
be stressed even beyond its obvious in- 
fluence on production, for it is upon these 
steady or persistent workers, regardless 
of their apparent speed, that the fore- 
man feels he can most securely rely in 
planning. 

Willingness is commented upon as an 
individual characteristic of some impor- 
tance, especially willingness to work 
hard, to accept any assignment, to start 
promptly, to accept correction, to work 
with any companion. Enthusiasm and 
personal loyalty are related to this, and 
appreciated. Although some of these 
virtues can be enforced, the necessity for 
enforcement is itself an obstruction in the 
progress of the department toward its 
goal, and consequently a negative quali- 
fication to the employe. 

Since there is variation in work require- 
ments.and a human variation in judges, 
it is difficult to foretell in a given case 
what degree of emphasis will be put up- 
on any one criterion. Typically, however, 
the foremen do not analyze the criteria as 
representing ranges in the amount of each 
trait possessed by each employe, but 
rather as virtues or defects, occurring now 
in one of the traits, now in another. It 
is of no value whatever to ask the fore- 
men to rate their workers in several traits, 
not even in the four which correspond 
to the analysis given above, for the trait 
ratings for each employe will be essen- 
tially the same. On the other hand, if 
a cooperative foreman is given a pack of 
cards representing the employes of one 
occupation in his department, and asked 
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to sort it into five or seven piles on the 
basis, simply, of “value to the company,” 
the resulting classification will be satis- 
factory in several ways. It will be dis- 
criminating, for ordinarily there will be 
enough cards in each pile to allow for 
this; its reliability will be established by 
the similarity of a subsequent rating made 
by the same foreman; it will correspond 
closely with such promotions and dis- 
charges of employes as can be verified 
to be true rewards or penalties; and in 
the course of making it the foreman will 
verbally elaborate his decisions, giving 
many cues to his method of judgment. 
In summary, then, it appears that the 
criteria of success for the factory worker 


are objective in part, and in part sub 
jective. For a number of the worker 
particularly the newer ones, personality 
factors have a higher influence than wou); 
be expected, such influence showing itsel; 
not in an evaluation of all degrees of eac 
trait in each employe, however, but in th; 
emphasis given to especially strong char 
acteristics, good or bad, when they occur 
That this should be the case is entire); 
logical, since the setting of minimum 
standards of quantity production in such ; 
way as to include rather than to exclude 
the majority of employes, gives leew, 
for the consideration of all the factor 
which obstruct or which facilitate group 
success. 
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Measuring Attitude Toward the Job 


Probably no other fac- 
tor is sO important in vocational adjust- 
ment as the attitude of the worker toward 
his job, provided always that he is pos- 
sessed of a reasonable degree of the requi- 
site abilities for any specific work.t As 
Hoppock has shown* and as ordinary 
observation corroborates, it is possible for 
the humblest worker to be successful and 
happy in his job, however menial and un- 
attractive it may be, and, conversely, the 
holder of a socially desirable job who has 
all of the necessary characteristics except 
a favorable attitude, may be a dismal 
failure in the job because of his attitude. 

High school courses in vocations are 
presumably designed to orient the pros- 
pective worker to the vocational possi- 
bilities ahead of him and to create 
favorable attitudes toward such jobs as 
will fit his abilities. The well-known fact 
that half or more than half of high school 
pupils, when asked to indicate their 
vocational choices, choose some one of 
the learned professions—medicine, law, 
engineering, teaching—indicates another 
serious problem in the general area of 
attitudes. Since only very few can even- 
tually enter these professions, there is 
bound to be an enormous debit in the 
way of frustration and attendant unhap- 
piness, except for the degree to which it 
is possible to change the attitudes of the 


' Experimental studies of the effect of various 
educational procedures upon attitudes are being 
carried on at Purdue University with the aid of 
a grant from the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. 

* Hoppock, Robert, Job Satisfaction, New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1935, p. 303. 
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potential also-rans through educational 
procedures such as the course in voca- 
tions, and through guidance procedures 
in general. 

On neither of these counts—that of 
guiding and forming attitudes of pros 
pective workers, and that of follow-up 
after vocational placement—does it re- 
quire lengthy argument to demonstrate 
that some method of appraising and mea- 
suring such attitudes is important. This 
need strongly impressed the present 
writer while teaching a course in the 
psychological aspects of guidance, and 
led to an attempted solution through the 
construction of a measuring device by 
means of which to measure with reason- 
able accuracy attitude toward vocations 


II 


The Thurstone technique of construct- 
ing attitude scales is the soundest tech- 
nique yet invented for scaling attitudes,® 
but, while theoretically sound, the con- 
struction of such scales is tremendously 
expensive and laborious. Probably a hun- 
dred hours for the construction and ex- 
perimental validation of such a scale is 
a conservative estimate. With some twen- 
ty-odd thousand job classifications given 
in the United States census report, it re- 
quired no very elaborate calculations to 
establish the fact that some hundreds of 
years would be needed to construct a 

8 Thurstone, L. L., and Chave, E. J., Measwure- 
ment of Attitude toward the Church, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. Thurstone, 


L. L., “Theory of Attitude Measures,” Psycho- 
logical Review, xXVI, 1929, pp. 222-241 
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scale for each job. While theoretically 
sound from a psychological standpoint, 
this technique was not practicable. 

It then occurred to the writer that it 
might be possible to modify the Thurs- 
tone technique by constructing a single 
scale that would measure attitude toward 
any vocation, and this hypothesis was 
experimentally tested by a student* under 
the writer’s direction. The result is two 
equivalent forms of a scale by means of 
which it is possible to measure on a true 
psychological scale the attitude toward 
any occupation or job in two or three 
minutes with a degree of reliability 
possessed by standard intelligence and 
achievement tests at present available.° 
There is little or no point in a detailed 
technical report of this work in the pres- 
ent paper. Those interested in the tech- 
nique can obtain such a report in the 
monograph in which Miller’s study is one 
of ten studies dealing with attitudes and 
their measurement. In the actual mea- 
surement the subject’s attitude is mea- 
sured in terms of opinions which he is 
willing to endorse concerning the job in 
question. These opinions have been ex- 
perimentally scaled so that a numerical 
score representing the subject's attitude is 
obtained. The scoring is very rapid—it 
can be done almost by inspection, and the 
scoring of a standard mental test is by 
comparison a long task. 

A few illustrative scale items from 
Form A will give the general idea of the 
nature of the scale:* 

“1. I'd rather work at this occupation 
than eat.” (Scale value 10.4) 


* Miller, Harold E., “The Construction and 
Evaluation of a Scale of Attitudes toward Occu- 
pations,” in Studies in Attitudes, A Contribu- 
tion to Social-Psychological Research Methods. 
Purdue University Studies in Higher Education, 
XXVI, December, 1934, pp. 68-76. 

5 Remmers, H. H., “Measuring Attitudes toward 
Vocations,” op. cit., pp. 77-83. 

6 Miller, Harold E., op. cit., pp. 71-72. 
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“23. I don’t think this work woy! 
harm anyone.” (Scale value 6.1) 

“45. This is the worst occupation 
the country.’ (Scale value 0.6) f 

The name of the job or vocation | 
written in by the subject at the time t 
measurement is obtained, the statement 
being so worded, as is apparent from the 
scale items above, as to be applicable { 
any occupation. The median value 
statements endorsed by the subject 
stitutes the attitude score. 


Ill 

By way of illustrating group resul 
obtained with the scale, the distribut 
of attitudes in Table I and Figure 1 are 
of interest. Table I gives the results 
high school pupil attitudes toward the o 
cupations of doctor, farmer, day laborer 
carpenter, and the vocation chosen by the 
pupil himself. Under the last category | 
“chosen vocation” the 177 boys involved 
chose sixty different occupations, ranging 
from aviation to specialist in osteology 

The five distributions of Table I pre- 
sent a picture which should be of interest 
to every person concerned with vocational 
guidance. Among those who have con- 
cerned themselves with the problem of 
attitudes toward vocations, there is gen- 
eral agreement that the social status of 
the individual worker, as he understands 
it, is a major determining factor in his 
satisfaction. In the light of this proposi- 
tion the median score values in Table |! 
are of considerable interest. The opinion 
on the scale which ‘most nearly corre 
sponds to the scale value of 8.74 for the 
chosen vocation is Item 13, “This is a 
good job” (scale value 8.6). The scale 
item corresponding to the median for 
day laborer is “Why should one work on 


For the Table I data, I am indebted to 
John Hancock who collected them in the course 
of another study as yet unpublished. 
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this job when so many other jobs are 
better?” (scale value 3.4). 

It is also of interest to note that each 
-olumn of Table I, except the one for the 
chosen vocation, presents a definite bi- 
modal distribution with the trough of the 
curve at or near the indifferent point. In 
general attitude toward vocations these 
students -are either for or against, not 













neutral 
TABLE I 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
Bors’ ATTITUDE SCORES FOR THE 





VOCATIONS INDICATED 

















‘ (A) _(B) © WD) _(® 
Values Doctor Farmer Laborer Car- Chosen 
penter Vocation 











2.9 
2.4 
1.5- 1.9 
1.0- 1.4 





Total 164 161 161 162 177 
Median 7.07 4.47 3.53 4.45 8.74 
Q 1.96 1.38 0.70 147 0.35 








The relative spread as shown by the 
quartile deviations (Q) is also a matter 
of interest. These high school boys are 
highly homogeneous with respect to their 
attitude toward chosen vocations, but they 
differ widely concerning all other vo- 
cations. The next most homogeneous 
manifestation is the distribution for day 
laborer for which there is fairly good 
agreement on its undesirability. Attitudes 
toward farmer and carpenter are about 
equally distributed, while the greatest 
spread comes for doctor. It is not to be 
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understood that these data are presented 
as being typical of boys’ attitudes toward 
these vocations. They probably are not 
They are drawn from a university com- 
munity in which the high school is fairly 
heavily weighted with the children of 
faculty members. But they do indicate the 
interesting things that may be learned by 
means of this scale. . 

Figure 1 shows graphically two dis- 
tributions of attitude scores obtained from 
university students.* These results again 
are not typical of university students in 
general since they are heavily loaded with 
engineering student attitude scores. The 
data are presented merely by way of 
illustration 




























Figure 1 
Comparison of Distributions of Attitudes of Er 


gineering Students toward the Ministry and 
Engineering 
There are, of course, certain obvious 


limitations to the measurement of attitude 
toward vocations with this type of scale 
In the first place, if there is any reason, 
real or assumed, for the subject to dis- 
semble his real attitude, he can of course 
represent himself as possessing an attitude 
which is quite different from the one he 
truly has. Any situation in which there 
would be a premium upon such dissimu- 


. Remmers, H. H., op. cit., p. 81 
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lation would certainly invalidate the use 
of the scale. Nor, secondly, does the 
attitude score tell one anything about why 
the attitude is as it is. It is merely a 
reading from a sort of clinical thermome- 
ter, as it were, and the reasons for the 
temperature found must be sought by 
other means. On the other hand the scale 
is certainly superior to a rating device of 
a graphic or numerical sort in that it 


presents a true psychological scale with 


a unit at one part of the scale equal in 
value to a unit at any other part of the 
scale. 


The more important practical ay 
tions of the scale may be summariz 
follows: (1) surveys of existing att 
toward any vocation with which the 
selor may be concerned; (2) follow 
work with individuals on the job 
experimental evaluation of courses 
cations or similar curricular content 
guidance effort designed to chang 
titudes toward vocations; and (4) sir 
experimental evaluation of proced 
designed to create more favorable att 
on the part of the worker in actual 
tional situations. 





Does Guidance Change Attitudes? 


JOHN F. MURPHY, O. MILTON HALL, 


and GARRET L. BERGEN 


Bou the counselor and 
his client are chiefly interested in the 
tangible results of guidance: the develop- 
ment of a program (long-term, imme- 
diate, or both); the client's entering upon 
the first steps of this program (under- 
taking training courses or appropriate 
avocational activities, beginning remedial 
medical treatment, etc.); placement in a 
job and progress in the selected occupa- 
tion, etc. But what of the intangibles? 
What modifications in attitude accompany 
these developments? What of the client's 
feeling toward employers? What of his 
reaction to the diagnostic scrutiny of his 
successes and failures? More broadly, 
does the process build or destroy morale? 
Are there changes in clients’ attitudes 
toward society regardless of the fact that 
these may not be within the direct pur- 
view of guidance? 

Such questions as these piqued our 
interest with the result that we were 
prompted to conduct the experiment re- 
ported here. Most techniques for evalu- 
ating guidance barely skirt the edge of 
clients’ attitudes. Since we suspect that 
attitudes are modified, we have attempted 
to discover, roughly and experimentally, 
whether or not attitude changes actually 
took place among the clients of an adult 
counseling bureau, intending to do little 
more than define the problem. 

An opinions-inventory consisting of a 
series of controversial statements was 


used by the Adjustment Service in New 
York during 1933 and 1934. The client 
indicated his opinions regarding thes« 
matters by 
“strongly agree,” “agree,” “undecided 
“disagree,” or “‘strongly disagree.” The 
blank was administered’ as part of a 
battery of standardized measures (tests 
of intelligence, vocabulary, dexterity, and 
the like) following an interview dc 
signed to give the client a thorough 
understanding of the procedures. Good 
rapport was established. Of the thirteen 
hundred clients who filled out this blank, 
fewer than twenty objected to answering 
the questions. The counselor used thx 
inventory during his later interviews 
with the client. It provided valuable 
leads to social and personal attitudes 
which might bear upon the individual's 
general adjustment. 

Shortly before the Adjustment Ser 


1 Formal instructions as printed on the que 
tionaire blank were: “This is a short-cut method 
of getting better acquainted with you, with your 
opinions, beliefs, and viewpoints. If you do not 
care to express your frank opinions, it will be 
better not to fill out this blank. We hope, how 
ever, that you will cooperate since your counselor 
can be of real service only if he or she has a 
true picture of you. You will probably agre« 
with some of the following statements of opinion 
and disagree with others. Please indicate your 
own feeling about each of them. Put a line under 
the proper word or phrase to show whether you 
agree or disagree with the statement, or are un 
decided about it If you strongly agree or di 
agree with a statement, mark it accordingly. This 
is not an examination. It is a your 
frank opinion.” 


marking each statement 


request for 
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vice closed, the possibility of measuring 


changes in clients’ opinions suggested 
itself. The few clients available at that 
period were asked to express their opin- 
ions a second time, after the counseling or 
planning interview with their counselors. 
Eighty-one clients did this.* The number 
of persons who agreed with each state- 
ment before counseling was compared 
with the number expressing agreement 
after counseling. 


II 

The controversial statements by means 
of which clients expressed their own 
views when they indicated strong agree- 
ment, agreement, indecision, disagree- 
ment, or strong disagreement are listed 
below. After each statement is given the 
percentage of clients who expressed 
agreement (either mild or strong), 
(1) before counseling, and (II) after 
counseling. The last figure (III) repre- 
sents the difference between (I) and 
(II). In the first statement, for example, 
only nineteen per cent of clients agreed 
before counseling that most companies 
are genuinely interested in the welfare 
of their employes. After counseling, a 
total of forty-seven per cent displayed 
this favorable attitude toward employers. 
The net change of twenty-eight per cent 
is given in the third column. The per- 
centage of clients changing their views 
(column III) is given a positive value 
when it represents an increased number 
who agree with statements worded in an 


* Some of the characteristics of this group (aver- 

ages and ranges) are 
Lou Average High 

Age in years 26 56 
Years of schooling 13 17 
Score on Pressey Clas- 

siheation Test 68 94 
Length of unemploy- 

ment wine 
Highest salary earned 

(dollars per week) 


ll mos. 60 mos 


5.00 29.00 200.00 
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optimistic, satisfied, or conservative map. 


agreeing with statements having crit 
discontented, or dissatisfied implicatios 
and a negative value otherwise. 

The example just cited appears first 
on the list because more clients changed 
their views on this topic than on 
other. The remaining thirty-four stat 
ments of opinion follow in descending 
order according to the extent of 
change. 

Concerning the statements in Group A 
the greatest number of clients (ten 
more out of eighty-one) changed their 
points of view. The first five deal with 
employer-employe relationships concern- 
ing which a considerable number of 
clients seem to have shed their antipa- 
thies, temporarily at least. The next two 
items point to improved morale and 
a more optimistic outlook. Fewer than a 
third as many after counseling as before 
complained that success is more depen- 
dent on luck than on real ability, and 
almost an eighth of the clients lost their 
sense of failure. 

In Group B are the subjects regarding 
which five to nine of the group (six to 
eleven per cent) changed their views, 
Once again we see evidence of 
creased optimism, better morale, and less 
bitterness and criticism toward employers 
In filling out the inventory the second 
time, more clients say that ability is even- 
tually rewarded, that they are happier 
than most people, that misfortunes are 
seldom so bad as they seem, and that 
employers are not, after all, such an un- 
fair and wicked lot. 

Clients changed their ideas very lit- 
tle regarding the topics in Group C. 
The nature of the statements in this 
group is notable, many of them dealing 
with socialism, revolution, and the need 
for a dictator. 
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GROUP A* 


Statement of Opinion 


Most companies are genuinely interested in the welfare 
of their employes 

Most employers think only of their ye and care 
little for employes’ welfare 

There is little chance for adv ancement in industry and 
business unless a man has unfair ‘‘pull” 

It is industry's idea to drive you as hard as it can and 
give you as little as possible 

Most employers can be trusted to give 
a square deal 


an employe 


B from .3 to 1.75, 


in Grout 


GROUP B 


Statement of Opinion — 

Real ability is eventually recognized and rewarded 64 5 
Most employers discriminate ened against older 
workers ion cen 14 55 
My life is happier than the lives of most other ponple 
Ne a ie he a 7 47 
Misfortunes are seldom so bad as they seem 77 85 
I have been less successful than I am sometimes wil- 
i tka nis ans id end wasn 61 52 
Most industries try to be fair and square with employes 47 56 
During the depression the great majority of employers 
es nai ks paella aia «0 siamuein 22 30 
The good done by religious institutions is not worth 
er ree 23 6 
When conditions are as bad as ‘they are during a 
business depression, it sometimes seems foolish for a 
man to use energy looking for work... .. , 14 6 
Industry's contribution to unemployment relief is 
mainly an attempt to keep eee men from 
ne eee ror ere 41 35 
Perseverance and courage eventually win over mis- 
Ce alan Riek bese hae 60.9 74 81 
Any man with ability and willingness to work hard 
has a good chance of being successful. Le 82 88 
Piece rates and other incentive plans are generally 

46 40) 


used to exploit workers. 
There is more misery than happiness in this life 
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and in Grout 
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Success is more dependent | on luck than on real ‘ability 23 7 
I feel that my life has been fairly successful so far 30) 42 
Statements were marked on a five point scale: “strongly agree, ; ¢ 
ree For example, the responses to the statement, “Most com es are 
lfare of their employes,”’ were weighted: strongly agree, 1; agree, undecide 
ree, 5 Averages on each question were computed before and after testir 
i by dividing the difference by the standard error of that differenc« The 














These data present evidence from the 
statements of clients themselves that the 
counseling experience has made them 
less bitter toward employers, and less 
pessimistic about their failures; that 


clients left with improved morale and a 
more realistic outlook on vocational con- 


ditions; that, on the other hand, there was 
little change in clients’ opinions on con- 
troversial social and political issues, which 
a counseling service would not be as 
likely to affect. 

The opinions-inventory was not de- 
signed for purposes of research or evalua- 
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GROUP C 

Percent 
change 

(net differer 
between 


I and II 


I. Percent II. Percent III 
agreeing agreeing 
before after 
Statement of Opinion counseling counseling 
I am probably luckier than most people. . 42 46 
The traditional ideal of “rugged individualism” in 
American industry should be maintained 23 27 
What we need in this country is a good strong ‘dic- 
tator . 14 
Most of the criticism of employers is unreasonable 
and unwarranted 22 
There is not much sense in trying very hard to make 
good 4 
A revolution might be a very 00d thing for this 
country 14 
Socialism may have its defects, but it would be better 
than the present system... ace 26 
Without religion the world would be much less 
civilized 67 
No more than a small percentage of employers ex- 
ploit their workers 33 
All basic industries should be governmentally owned 
and operated 
Ambition is all right for youngsters, but a man “gets 
to realize it is ‘all the bunk” ey 
The majority of labor strikes are unwarranted... .. 


Order 


There 


in this country 


tion 
before-after 


It was a counseling tool used on a 


basis on hunch alone, to 


explore roughly the justification for a 


better organized study of attitude change. 
We are still interested in learning what 
happens to attitudes during the counsel- 
ing process. Over and above the educa- 
tional, vocational, and other suggestions 
which the individual may carry away, we 
suspect that he may emerge from the 
experience with altered attitudes, for 
better or worse. The counselor should 
be in a position to know whether or not 
these modifications take place. 

In this rough approach clients revealed 
changes in their stated opinions toward 
some matters. Since, however, a control 
group was not used, it may be questioned 
whether the changes were brought about 
by the counseling experience at the Ad- 
justment Service, or by other unknown 
factors. The character of our evidence, 
that attitudes concerned with vocational 
activity changed greatly while attitudes 
toward social and political issues changed 


is no justification for a strong radical party 


little or not at all, suggests that vocational! 
counseling caused the change. In con 
nection with a control group, there should 
be noted the relative impossibility of 
securing a true “control.” The fact that 
the experimental group applied volun 
tarily for counseling introduces a selective 
factor unmatchable among non-clients 

Figures in the text indicating the per- 
centages of clients who changed their 
attitudes, refer naturally to changes in 
clients’ statements of their opinions. We 
are not so naive as to assume that all 
clients revealed their opinions accuratel; 
and frankly. Without doubt some did 
not, although there is reason to believe 
that they were at least as honest after 
counseling as before. But it is obvious, 
for example, that our figures as to the 
percentage who really believed that most 
employers try to be fair and square with 
employes are by no means precise. And 
we have, of course, no certain way of esti- 
mating the permanence of the changes 
noted. 
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Assessment of voca- 
tional success has been found one of the 
most difficult measurements to undertake, 
since there is no satisfactory unity 
which such a measurement can be made. 
Different criteria of success have been 
used at one time or another, and it is not 
surprising that different workers do not 
agree in their results when they differ so 
widely in their unit of measurement. 

It is a tenet of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology that satisfactory 
vocational adjustment is not achieved 
unless the worker is both happy and suc- 
cessful in his work. From this it will 
appear that no one criterion can be used, 
since success and happiness, while they 
may be highly correlated, cannot be mea- 
sured in the same terms. Moreover, the 
criterion of either success or happiness 
must vary according to the kind of oc- 
cupation under consideration. 

The vocational guidance work carried 
out by the headquarters staff of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psycho- 
logy has been conducted for some years 
almost entirely among secondary and 
public school boys and girls, and univer- 
sity students and graduates. The carers 
entered are mainly the professions and 
the higher administrative posts. For such 
careers the criteria applicable to industrial 
occupations are not possible. Output 


cannot be measured; in many cases, ¢.g., 
a general medical practitioner, there is 
no employer to report on satisfactory 
work. Numbers of patients or clients 
would not be an accurate measure of 


Criteria Used in England 


MARY B. 
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success since, for example, a successful 
doctor in a wealthy district may have 
fewer patients than a struggling practi- 
tioner in a slum. Earnings, even if they 
could be obtained for a non-salaried post, 
are no measure of yvocational success. 
Financial rewards ugually depend more 
upon the type of career entered than upon 
the efficiency of the worker. A machine 
minder in a factory, however efficient he 
may be at his job, earns less thar "X mod 
erately successful barrister, and the com- 
parative lowness of his igcome is not 
evidence of his less swecessful Yocational 
adjustment. Even within the same career 
earnings would often have little relation 
to efficiency:. many any'exc@llent doctor, 
who, if he chose, coufd have a lucrative 
practice, voluntarily remaigs in a position 
in which he feels he can give more valu 
able service to the less fgrtunate members 
of society. 

Moreover, it Jrgssnot up to the present 
been found practicable to follow up the 
careers of those whom the Institute has 
advised,s Por more than from three to 
five years after the date of testing. Many 
aré therefore still at the student stage, 
and others"in the earliest stage of their 
work. It may often be advisable for them 
to forego: financial rewards or temporary 
advancement in the early stages for the 
sake of ultimate prospects. 

The only criterion that has been found 
possible for such cases is that of personal 
satisfaction with one’s work, modified 
to some extent by such objective evidence 
as examination results or obvious signs 
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of lack of success. We do not treat the 
various cfiteria separately but make a 
judgment on the basis of all the informa- 
tion available, which is obtained usually 
from the people themselves or, in a few 
cases, from the parents. Into the suc- 
cessful group we put only those who, on 
the basis of this information, are both 
successful and happy in their work. A 
definite failure, such as one unable to pass 
the qualifying examinations or to retain 
the work, is put among the unsuccessful 
group; so also are those who express dis- 
satisfaction with the career entered, who, 
with certain exceptions, are placed in a 
group of doubtful cases. This doubtful 
group consists of those who are partly 
satisfied, who feel that their work is 
“moderately” satisfactory, but who wish 
they had entered something else; also 
those who in their answers to our ques- 
tionaire show signs of compensation for 
a sense of failure—or dissatisfaction— 
either by an over reiteration of their 
success or by an apparently compensatory 
ambition for a career which would ap- 
pear to be beyond them. Such judgments 
are necessarily subjective in their char- 
acter, and are open to the criticism of 
bias on the part of the assessor; but as 
they are made independently of the 
recommendation of the Institute they are 
equally subject to error both in the cases 
of persons who have entered the careers 
recommended to them, and in the cases 
of persons who have entered the careers 
regarded by the Institute as unsuitable. 
Owing, however, to the possibility of this 
error in judgment, these cases are re- 
garded merely as doubtful and not as 
definite successes or failures in their work. 


II 
Following is the questionaire’ circulated 


* The spacing allotted for the answering of the 
various questions has not been retained. 
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for the purpose of obtaining the requir, 
information: 
[CONFIDENTIA 
The National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology 


REPORT OF PROGRESS 


We ask you to give us this informatio; 
because we are sincerely interested in you; 
progress and because, in telling us about you: 
experiences, you will be helping us to hel; 
others. We hope that you will kindly piv 
us this assistance, even should you feel tha 
in your Own case our advice was not of great 
value. Everything you write will be regarded 
as strictly confidential, but if you object t 
any of the questions, please say so 
ID  casninahh ciinticicttscniippetiiitinaniinins 


Date of examination ___ 


I. EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


Please give full particulars of your educa 
tional record (subsequent to the date of your 
examination by this Institute) at school, uni 
versity, or other teaching institution: course: 
taken, examinations passed, distinctions 
particular subjects, athletic or other activitic 
and distinctions. 

A. General Education— School, Univ 
sity, etc. (since the above examination) 

Date|Name of schools, colleges, etc., and 
particulars of courses, examination 
ete. 


B. Vocational Training, etc. 


Date|Name of training schools, et 
which training taken and particula 
of courses, examinations, etc. 
II. PRESENT WorK OR STUDY 

(If you are still studying and have not 
yet entered any occupation, please answer 
only questions 8 to 16.) 

1. What is your present work? 

2. When did you begin it? 

3. Give details of your work. 

4. Name and address of employer (i! 
any). 

Note that this is required only for the information 


of the Institute and that no application to the employe 
will be made. 


5. Particulars of any promotions gained 
6. Present salary (if any). 
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7, (a) To what does your present work 
lead ? 

(6) Are you satisfied with these pros- 

pects ¢ 
g. Do you enjoy your work (or study) ? 
9. Do you specially like any — 
ispect (S) of it? If so, which? and why? 

10. Do you dislike any particular aspect (s) 
of it? If so, which? and why? 

11. Do you find any part(s) of it difh- 
t? If so, which? 
12. On the whole, do you feel that you 
are successful in it? 

13. On the whole do you feel that your 
present work (or course of study) is satis- 
factory for you ? 

14. What qualities are, in your opinion, 
most needed in it? 

15. Do you feel that you would have pre- 
ferred to enter some other career (or take 
some other course) ? If so, what? and why? 

16. Do you feel that the Institute’s advice 
was helpful? If so, in what way? 

17. If the career you have entered (or for 
which you are training) is not one recom- 
mended by this Institute, will you please state 
why you did not wish or were not able to 
accept the advice given ? 

III. PREvious OCCUPATIONS 

Please give particulars, similar to those 
asked on the opposite page, of any other 
work you have tried. Fwi/ information as 
to reasons for disliking or giving up the 
work is specially requested. If you have 
nothing to say under this head, you can use 
the space to give further information about 
your ex perte nces in your present job. 

| 
Date\——_ ——$——__—_—_—- 


IV. INTERESTS, ETC. 


1. Please mention, in order of preference, 
your chief leisure interests and activities (lit- 
erary, artistic, mechanical, athletic, social, 
etc.). 

2. What has been the state of your health? 
Please mention any present, past, or recur- 
ring ailments (however slight) which may 
affect your success in your work. 

3. Please put a circle around one of the 
three letters to show the degree in which, in 
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your Opinion, you possess each of the fol 
lowing qualities. 4 stands for “aver 

a for “above average,” and ¢ for 
average. 


Sociability ; a 
Cheerfulness al 
Patience ab . 
Self-confidence . —_— a 
Pushfulness 

Leadership 1 
Ambition aay a fh 
Quickness ; al 
Carefulness 1 f 
Accuracy . a aus 1 
Perseverance . 1b 
Initiative . 


} 


4. Do you think you have changed i: 
spect of any of these, or other, qu ilitie 
the date of your examination here? If so 
please give particulars and suggest, if you 
can, reasons for any such changes 


Pre sent ave 
Date Addre iJ 


Signed 


Il 


In an experiment undertaken some 
years ago in the elementary schools, from 
which the children went into industrial 
or clerical careers, an entirely different 
set of criteria was used, but none was 
felt to be highly satisfactory. The criteria 
in this case were treated separately, and 
those used were: (1) number of posts 
heid, (2) length of tenure of posts, (3) 
the reasons why posts had been left, 
(4) reports from employers on the ef- 
ficiency of the work, and (5) reports 
from the worker as to his satisfaction 
with the work. 

Wages in this case, as in the case of 
professional careers, were not used, as 
they did not appear to be a satisfactory 
criterion of vocational success, except in 
piece-work occupations. A messenger boy 
is often paid a higher rate than an ap- 
prentice by virtue of the fact that he is 
on a blind-alley job and requires to 
be given some inducement to enter it. 
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Moreover, in many careers wages are 
established by trade unions and depend 
upon age and length of service rather 
than upon individual efficiency. Wages, 
moreover, are affected, if not actually 
determined, by laws of supply and de- 
mand, and are indeed dependent upon so 
many extraneous factors as to be unsuit- 
able as a measure of efficiency. Even if 
they could be regarded as satisfactory 
measures of efficiency in piece-work oc- 
cupations, they could not be regarded as 
the sole criterion of vocational adjust- 
ment, which is surely as important to vo- 
cational guidance as is vocational success. 

Of the criteria actually used in this 
experiment in the elementary schools, all 
were felt to possess very serious objec- 
tions which considerably limited their 
usefulness. 

1. The number of posts held is un- 
satisfactory because posts may be given 
up for so many reasons unconnected with 
efficiency. A successful and ambitious 
boy may leave one post in order to take 
work of a better kind. The reason for 
leaving posts was often given as “To 
better myself,” and while this may some- 
times be an excuse, frequent changes of 
post for this cause (especially where, in 
Practice, it is found that a worker ac- 
tually bettered himself) cannot be re- 
garded as indicative of vocational failure. 
Moreover, if a young worker has had 
many changes of post, the chances are 
that they have varied greatly in their 
nature; and while the changes may mean 
that he has not succeeded in finding any 
suitable career, they cannot be taken as 
evidence regarding work of a particular 
kind. 

2. Length of tenure of posts has much 
the same objections. It might be thought 
that a worker who, having had several 
posts, was found to have retained posts 
of one type on the average longer than 
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posts of other types, is more suited fo, 
work of the former type than the latte; 
To some extent this is no doubt true 
but in an inquiry extending over on\; 
few years, such as the one under consid 
eration, the post held at the end of th: 
inquiry may or may not be the one op 
which the worker finally settles. It ma 
have been held only a few weeks, not be 
cause of any unsuitability in itself, but 
because it did not happen to be begun un- 
til shortly before the end of the inquin 
This is merely evidence of failure to find 
a suitable post earlier than this, and has 
no relation to the suitability of the post 
held. The omission from consideration 
of the post still held obviates this dif. 
ficulty, but surely no satisfactory assess- 
ment of vocational success can be ob- 
tained from information regarding posts 
which have already been left, none of 
which was presumably highly satisfactory 

3. The reason for leaving posts has 
certain advantages as a criterion, since a 
tendency to leave posts of a certain type 
for reasons reflecting upon efficiency, and 
posts of other types for reasons which 
have no relation to efficiency, may sug 
gest greater suitability for the latter than 
for the former; this, however, leaves out 
of account entirely the work on which 
the person ultimately settles. Moreover, 
while reasons for leaving reflecting upon 
efficiency (¢.g., dismissed as unsuitable) 
are indicative of failure, leaving for 
reasons of ambition and betterment 1s 
indicative of discontent and can there- 
fore be regarded as evidence of unsuit- 
ability of the work. The essence of sat- 
isfactory vocational adjustment is that the 
worker should be both happy and suc- 
cessful, and that he should not leave his 
work at all. 

In practice, too, it is difficult to decide 
what reasons for leaving work are 1n- 








dicative of failure. The commonest rea- | 
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on in a time of trade depression is 
“slackness of trade,” but in view of the 
fact that the less satisfactory workers are 
sometimes (though not always) dis- 
missed first in a slack period, even this 
reason may be regarded as to some extent 
indicative of inefficiency. Sometimes, 
however, order of dismissal depends upon 
length of service and not upon efficiency. 

4. Employers’ reports on the worker's 
efficiency should be, and in practice are 
found to be, the most satisfactory criteria 
of vocational success. Their value, how- 
ever, depends largely upon the under- 
standing and sympathy of employers with 
the object of an enquiry. In small one- 
man firms, it is found that employers 
tend to report on character (e.g., honesty, 
willingness, courtesy, and so forth) 
rather than upon real efficiency in the 
work, while many, from lack of interest 
ot fear of injuring the worker, say “Oh, 
he's all right,” without real consideration. 

5. The worker’s own statement of 
satisfaction would appear to be another 
valuable criterion, though in practice it 
has somewhat less value among business 
and industrial workers than among pro- 
fessional workers. It is an unreliable 
criterion, especially from young workers 
in low grade posts which may or may 








not be leading to better things. The 
worker is likely to report on considera 
tions other than the sort of work he is 
doing. Conditions of work, wages, idio 
syncracies of a particular employer, and 
so forth, underlie the worker's feeling 
of content or discontent. Moreover. in 
those posts which are definitely leading 
to other things, suitability for the early 
work is not necessarily commensurate 
with suitability for higher positions, and 
it is difficult for the young worker to 
know whether or not he will enjoy his 
career when he passes from the prelimi- 
nary stages. 

As a measure of vocational adjustment 
(in which is combined both success and 
happiness), some combination of the 
above criteria seems desirable. The exact 
combination possible, and the weight to 
be given to each criterion, must of neces 
sity depend upon the sort of occupation 
under consideration. With occupations 
not requiring a high degree of education, 
information from other sources, as well 
as from the worker himself seems highly 
desirable. For professional and admin 
istrative careers, a personal report from 
the worker regarding his happiness and 
success and examination results is con- 
sidered a fairly reliable criterion. 
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Criteria for Guidance 


IRVING LORGE 


V ocational guidance, as 
defined by those who profess it, is a social 
service—a service through which individ- 
uals are assisted in choosing an occupa- 
tion, preparing for it, entering upon it, 
and progressing in it. As a social ser- 
vice, the goal of vocational guidance is 
to make for a maximal and satisfactory 
economic adjustment of the individual 
consistent with his interests, attitudes, ap- 
titudes, talents, and abilities, and consis- 
tent with the requirements of industry. 
The vocational counselor is the agent 
through whom the goal or goals of voca- 
tional guidance may be achieved. It is 
the counselor's function to attempt to re- 
duce the vocational maladjustments of in- 
dividuals, and ultimately to enable indi- 
viduals to choose, prepare for, enter upon, 
and progress in the way to achieve a maxi- 
mal realization of their assets. 

The goal of guidance is grand—grand 
in its regard for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and grand in its conception of the 
success of the individual as a necessary 
prelude to the success of society. Re- 
grettably the grandeur of the goal of gui- 
dance is its ever-present handicap. The 
goal is too utterly verbal; the current sym- 
bolic expression of the ends of vocational 
guidance is too ideal. Success is a verbal 
ideal. Success gwa success is an amor- 
phous concept. 

The success of an individual implies 
that the individual succeeds or has suc- 
ceeded. The verb to succeed when ap- 
plied to persons is defined thus: “‘to at- 
tain a desired end or objective; to be suc- 


cessful in an endeavor to bring one’ 
labor's to a happy issue.” The noun sy. 
cess is defined more explicitly thus: "the 
prosperous achievement of something x- 
tempted; the attainment of an object ac. 
cording to one’s desire; now often with 
particular reference to the attainment of 
wealth or position.” Success is to suc- 
ceed. Success implies striving to a de. 
sired or purposed end. Vocational gui- 
dance implies vocational success, /.e., striv- 
ing in a vocation for some purpose to 
some goal. 


II 


The vocational counselor is the person 
who assists the individual in choosing th: 
field for his striving, so that he may 
achieve the goals and purposes implicit or 
explicit in his and in the counselor's mind. 
The counselor, in taking cognizance of the 
needs of society, and of the talents, ca- 
pacities, abilities, interests, attitudes, and 
achievements of the individual, has im- 
plicitly or explicitly assumed that the 
counsel he gives will at least tend to make 
for the vocational success of the counseled 
individual. Such an implicit or explicit 
assumption is of the nature of prediction. 
It is a particular kind of prediction to 
which Charles Sanders Peirce has given 
the name abduction. Peirce has defined 
an abduction as “a method of forming a 
general prediction without any positive 
assurance that it will succeed either in 
the special case or usually, its justification 
being that it is the only possible hope of 
regulating our future conduct rationally, 
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and that induction from past experience 
ives us strong encouragement to hope 
that it will be successful in the future.” 

The advice of a vocational counselor 
presumes, if followed, the hope of voca- 


tional success on the basis of an induction 


from past experience. Success to what 
ends? Is the success which the counselor 
hopes for the individual the same kind 
of success he had, or is it the success 
that others have had? Is the success 
which the counselor hopes for the indi- 
vidual the kind of success he desired, or 
that others desired? The counselor, 
sooner or later, must make explicit what 
he means by vocational success. The 
counselor, sooner or later, must objectify 
his success in terms of criteria. 

The objectification of the concept of 
vocational success has the value of giving 
precision to a construct of faith. Why 
should an individual be advised by a 
counselor as to vocation? Why should 
an individual wish for a vocational suc- 
cess? If the ends were clearly in the view 
of the counselor and the ifidividual, there 
might result the ultimate possibility of 
adequate vocational guidance and of voca- 
tional success. 

Not that workers or counselors have 
failed to consider the purposes for which 
they seek, and for which they continue 
in gainful employment. In labor, work- 
ers have sought livelihood, dignity, hap- 
piness, and security. E. Wight Bakke 
went to England in June 1931 in order 
to gather data relevant to the effect of 
unemployment insurance on the willing- 
ness and ability of workers to support 
themselves. He interviewed workers, par- 
ticularly those unemployed; he inter- 
viewed other members of the community; 
he observed their ways of living, and dis- 
cussed their attitudes to life. He found 
that there are several factors which are 
important in the determination of a man’s 
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willingness to support himself, namely, 

1. His scale of wages 

_ 2. His occupational status and opportuni- 
ties 

3. The discipline of his training and ex- 
perience 

4. The regularity of his employment 

5. The length of time out of work 

6. The possibility and practice of fore- 
sight 

7. Group associations 

8. Attractiveness of home surroundings to 
be preserved 

9. Religious and _moral influences 

10. Possibility of satisfactions 

11. Personal character and qualifications 


Dr. Bakke found that people said that 
they went to work for specific goals and 
for specific reasons. In England a person 
said he sought employment for wages, for 
dignity, for security, for home, for family, 
for prestige, for God. In England, if a 
worker achieved any or all of these goals 
he felt successful to the degree of his 
achievements. The goals of the English 
worker are not peculiar to the English. 
They are the goals of other workers in 
other countries. Dr. Bakke’s list may not 
be exhaustive, but certainly it is indica- 
tive of the fact that vocational success has 
goals, and that these goals may be taken 
as criteria. 


Ill 


The adoption of criteria for vocational 
success, among other advantages, has the 
value of making an amorphous verbaliza- 
tion specific in its concepts. Certainly 
great specificity inheres in explaining the 
vocational career of an individual in terms 
of the kind of job, the level of the job, 
the responsibility of the job, the wages 
earned, the regularity of employment, the 
security of employment, the interest in 
the work, and the satisfactions of the 
labor. The specific itemization of the fac- 
tors constituting a vocational career is 
much to be preferred to the judgment af- 
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forded by generalized vocational success. 

If vocational guidance is ever to pro- 
gress beyond hope for the success of in- 
dividuals, it must either as a science or 
as an art demonstrate that the probability 
attendant on its service must favor suc- 
cess. But success may and does mean dif- 
ferent things to different individuals and 
to different counselors. It may mean any 
one, or some, or all of the more specific 
criteria for vocational success. If one 
counselor thinks of success as job satis- 
faction, and another thinks of success as 
job level, and still another thinks of suc- 
cess as job wages, there are confused and 
conflicting concepts of vocational success. 

In order to avoid such types of vague- 
ness, Edward L. Thorndike conceived of 
vocational success as a function of the 
kind of work done, the level of the job, 
the length of the job, the interest or satis- 
faction in the job, the responsibility of 
the job, the weekly wages on the job, the 
chances of promotion in terms of job 
level, the opportunity for increased earn- 
ings, and the probability of unemploy- 
ment. Dr. Thorndike’s list, though fairly 
long, may need the addition of other 
criteria. It is as inclusive a list, however, 
as counselors in general have considered 
explicitly, or by which implicitly they have 
given guidance. 

In his book The Prediction of Voca- 
tional Success, published under the aus- 
pices of The Commonwealth Fund, Dr. 
Thorndike has given quantitative or 
qualitative definitions to each of his cri- 
teria: 

1. Kind of work: whether it is mechanical, 
clerical, a mixture of clerical and mechanical, 


or professional. 
2. Level of job: by estimating from a 
scale from 1 to 5 as follows: 


For Mechanical Jobs 


5M boss of one or more 
4M skilled work by self 








4M journeyman working under a bo 

3M skilled work under a boss 

2M semi-skilled; elevator operator, m, 
chine operator; driver of delivery 
wagon (horse) 

1M unskilled; minimum of responsibili; F 


For Clerical Jobs 


SC boss of one or more | 
4C secretary; real bookkeeper, réspons, | 
ble clerk, etc. ®g 
3C stenographer; ledger clerk; sales clerk 
2C typist; general clerk; file clerk | 
1C unskilled; minimum of responsibility. 
messenger or errand boy; store clean. 
ing, etc. ; 

3. Interest in work: by estimating from ; 
scale from 1 to 7 as follows: 

7 would rather do present work than any 

other job he knows of 
surely likes (but less than 7) 
half way between 6 and 4 
indifference (no definite feeling for or 
against) 
half way between 4 and 2 
surely dislikes (but less dislike than 1) 
dislikes greatly (would be in despair if 
he thought he must continue it long) 

4. The responsibility of the job: as mea 
sured partly by /evel of job and the number 
under the individual's management. 

5. Length of job: the duration in time of 
the occupancy of a particular position at 4 
particular job level 

6. Weekly wages on the job: the crude 
money earnings of a particular position aver- 
aged for a specified period of time 

7. The chances of promotion in terms of 
job level: expressed as the individual's judg- 
ment for promotion to a higher level 

8. The opportunity for increased earnings: 
expressed jn terms of the crude money al) § 
vancement in the same job level, or in an- 
other job level E 

9. The probability for unemployment: ex 
pressed in terms of the number of different 
employers, and the duration of unemploy- 
ment among positions. 


Thorndike’s list of nine criteria in ad- 
dition to objectifying and specifying the 
nature of vocational success has the ad- 
vantage of being determinate. The re 
liability of each of the criteria can be, and 
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has been, measured. The validity of vo- 
cational success is vague and indetermi- 
The validity of each of the success 
Each 


nate. 
variables, however, is not vague. 


criterion is determinate. 

Further, with an objectified series of 
criteria, it becomes possible to ascertain 
to what degree the induction from the 
past experience of the counselor is a hope 
or a fact. The induction that a counselor 
makes for an individual's vocational suc- 
cess on the basis of an appraisal of that 
individual's aptitudes, interests, and abili- 
ties is that success will be a consequent 
significantly more often than chance if the 
individual chooses, prepares for, enters 
upon, the advised vocation. With the 
specification of critieria of success, the 
counselor or his research associate can de- 
termine whether his prediction will be 
verified in an approximately determinate 
proportion of cases. 


IV 

The course of the vocational guidance 
movement will depend, in a large way, 
upon the rigor with which the research 
concerning the relationship between the 
suggested occupational placement and the 
various criteria of vocational success is 
prosecuted. It is important that persons 
interested in the guidance movement be 
cognizant of the method of their pro- 
fession. Up to the present, the relation- 
ship between the facts concerning an in- 
dividual’s appraisal and his vocational suc- 
cess has been tacitly assumed. Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s study has shown that among New 
York City children, as well as among 
children in other urban situations, such a 
tacit relationship is utterly too small to 
form the basis for guidance. Vocational 
guidance insofar as its method is depen- 
dent upon the tacit assumption of rela- 
tionship, is foredoomed to failure. To 
avoid failure, it must be demonstrated that 
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vocational guidance with its attendant ap- 
praisal of the individual leads to specific 
aspects of vocational success. Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s findings, on the other hand, may 
have been deficient in that the criteria he 
established for vocational success are not 
the same criteria with which the voca- 
tional counselor was concerned. 

The task for vocational guidance is to 
plan for the evaluation of the quality and 
validity of its methods. Neither per- 
sonal bias nor partisan discussion will dis- 
cover its true value. Emotional debate 
will not only delay the settlement of its 
primary problem, but will also confuse 
the movement and confound the issues. 
A militant ignorance cannot, in the long 
run, achieve validity for its techniques. 
Significant answers to the problems of vo- 
cational guidance must result from the 
proper use of a scientific approach. 

So long as the value of a piece of 
work has never been measured, or so long 
as evaluation is avoided, the counselor can 
be free in his opinion and in his claims 
to be unprejudiced. Facts and evaluation 
always circumscribe freedom. The evalu- 
ation of vocational guidance will restrict 
the counselor to the facts discovered, and 
the values measured. Evaluation costs the 
movement the right to exist by opinions 
Vocational guidance must stand or fall 
by facts and proved values. The prob- 
lem is the discovery of facts and values, 
or the planning of methods of arriving 
at such facts and values. 

The data of guidance are of two sorts: 
those concerning job.©and those concern- 
ing individuals. The information about 
jobs will consider the abilities required 
for a certain standard of successful per- 
formance, facts concerning supply and de- 
mand, and the rewards in terms of indi- 
vidual progress, satisfaction, dignity, in- 
terests, and maintenance, and amelioration 
of living standards consonant with the 
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greatest social good. The data concern- 
ing an individual will be the fullest col- 
lection of facts concerning his abilities, 
interests, ambitions, and peculiar limita- 
tions. 

Guidance is human billiards. The use 
of the cue-sticks in terms of occupational 
facts and individual data will eventuate 
in the movement of the person to a goal. 
In billiards, the point of application, the 
force, and the direction tend to determine 
where the ball will go. In guidance, the 
time of advice, the authority of facts 
about the individual and about occupa- 
tions, and the suggestions are calculated 
to enable the person to reach a goal. The 
hope must be measured against realiza- 
tion. True evaluation can be only in 
terms of educational, vocational, or life 
goals. 

The practice of guidance uses both 
kinds of facts in counsel. Guidance as 
now practiced exists in the foilowing sev- 
eral levels. 


Level 1. Mere measurement of individuals 
such as is used by some counselors in section- 
ing classes but with the results of which mea- 
surement the individual is never acquainted 

“Level 2. Mere occupational information 
such as is collected for use, but which is 
rarely or never used 

Level 3. Measurement of individual and 
acquainting him with his scores 

Level 4. The imparting of vocational in- 
formation 


Level 5. The measurement of the indi- 
vidual and acquainting him with his status, 
and the imparting P information, leaving 
the individual free to make whatever use of 
both kinds of data he may choose 


Level 6. The measurement of the indi- 
vidual and acquainting him with his status, 
and the imparting of vocational information 
- positive and negative recommendations, 
eaving the individual free to make whatever 
use of this information and these recom- 
mendations he may choose 

Level 7. The measurement of the individ- 
ual and acquainting him with his status, and 
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the imparting of vocational information p\y, 


positive and negative recommendations, 4p, 
further, offering specific placement. 


Implicit in levels three to seven of th. 
practice of guidance, is the fact that guj. 
dance in terms of the reconciliation of ip. 
dividual data with occupational dat, 

tends to cause the individual to choose 
the job or jobs for which he is bes 
suited, which will eventuate in the maxi. 
mal satisfaction for him, and which js ip 
the best interest of society. 

Dr. Thorndike’s study shows that such 
facts concerning the individual as have 
been the data of guidance bear little re- 
lation to the kind of work a person will 
do, the level of work he will perform, 
or the amount of satisfaction he will de- 
rive. This means that the kinds of facts 
used in individual assay as practiced at 
present are not relevant to the aims of 
the counselor. This does not mean that 
other facts and different informations 
will not be relevant. Our problem is to 
determine experimentally the sorts and 
amounts of information that will be sig- 
nificant. 

To do this involves follow-up. The 
kind of follow-up involved is routine but 
painstaking research. There is another 
kind of follow-up in terms of continued 
guidance which cannot be checked until 
such follow-up guidance ceases. Both 
kinds are significant, useful, and neces- 
sary to solve the problems involved. The 
results of our work can be measured only 
by ascertaining whether specific criteria 
for the goal of vocational success are at- 
tained. If the aims are the optimal recon- 
ciliation of occupational information and 
individual data for the good of the indi- 
vidual and the benefit of society, then 
evaluation must be in terms of the good 
to the individual and the benefits of so- 
ciety precisely defined and reliably and 
validly measured. 
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A Dynamic Criterion 


MORRIS S. VITELES 


Tre theatre today is 
featuring a comedy which has attracted 
It is about three men 
who bet on the horses, and a somewhat 


| pathetic young man who, they discover, 


has a talent as a “dopester,” that is, in 
predicting winners in horse races. But 
the young man’s vocation—and he thinks 
of it as such—is to write cheery little 
verses for greeting cards sold by his em- 
ployer, a Mr. J. G. Carver. The play 
develops around the conflict between the 
gamblers’ anxiety to capitalize upon the 
young man’s peculiar talent, with the bait 
of fat commissions on winning bets, and 
the latter's repeated insistence that all he 
wants is the opportunity to spend his life 
enjoyably writing poetry, at a regular 
weekly wage, for Mr. Carver, whom he 
likes very much. 

The play is not intended to teach a 
lesson or to have any moral. However, 
for the observant expert in vocational 
guidance, particularly if he has been 
asked to write a paper on criteria of 
vocational success, it has a distinct moral. 
It symbolizes the difficulty which many 
people have in understanding why any- 
body should give up the chance of earn- 
ing “good money” to satisfy some queer 
likes or dislikes. The dramatic situation 
and the reaction of the audience reflect 
a common tendency to overlook the im- 
portance and inter-relation of the many 
complex factors which make for success 
and failure in vocational life. 

Unfortunately, this neglect is not re- 
stricted to the stage. Even counselors may 


sometimes forget, for example, that a 
man may dislike his job and fail on it 
for the apparently queer reason that there 
are too many foreigners employed along- 
side of him. Or the counselor may over- 
look the young man who quits his job 
in spite of satisfactory wages, good op- 
portunities for promotion, etc., because it 
calls for overtime two evenings every 
week and his wife objects to being alone. 
Perhaps even more than the counselors, 
the technicians in the field of guidance— 
the research workers who supposedly; 
counsel the counselors—tend in their in- 
vestigations to overlook or underestimate 
the truly complex problems involved in 
the definition of success or failure in set- 
ting up criteria for the evaluation of gui- 
dance programs. 

The general tendency is to oversim- 
plify the problem. This is very apparent, 
for example, in Thorndike’s recent well- 
known study on the prediction of voca- 
tional success.' In this, it may be re- 
called, the investigator started with 2,225 
children tested in 1921-1922. Eight or 
more years later the educational and work 
histories of these children were studied 
by means of interviews, which were sup- 
plemented by correspondence, telephone 
calls, etc., in order to determine the re- 
lationship of tests of so-called general 
intelligence, clerical capacity, and me- 
chanical adroitness to (1) educational 
progress, and (2) success in clerical, 


2E. L. Thorndike, Prediction of Vocational 
Success, New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 
1934. 





































mechanical, and professional work tfe- 
spectively.* 

This study has legitimately been criti- 
cized on many grounds. There is serious 
question as to whether the tests employed 
are valid measures of the aptitudes con- 
sidered in the investigation. The possible 
influence of differential training has been 
entirely neglected. The failure to use 
control groups of untested individuals 
greatly detracts from the significance and 
value of the sweeping conclusions drawn 
from the data by those who collaborated 
in the investigation. Above all stands the 
inadequacy of the criteria of vocational 
success employed in a study the purposes 
of which were “to discover how trust- 
worthy and useful educational and voca- 
tional guidance is at various ages’’* and 
to decide “whether vocational guidance 
should be given and, if so, what it 
should be.’’* 

An example of how data were handled 
to obtain criteria of vocational success 
can be furnished by explaining the treat- 
ment of facts concerning children in the 
experimental group who were at work or 
seeking work from age 18.0. The voca- 
tional history of each individual was 
carefully studied. Each job held between 
the ages of 18 and 20, and from 20 to 
22 respectively, was classified as C, M, 
CM, or P, depending on whether it was 
predominantly clerical, predominantly 

mechanical, a mixture of clerical and me- 
chanical, ot professional in character. 
For each two-year period the investigator 
computed (1) average yearly earnings, 
(2) a weighted average level score repre- 
senting the quality of the work with re- 
pect to dignity, responsibility, educative 
value, and (3) a weighted average in- 
terest score representing the satisfyingness 


2 Ibid, pp. 21-22. 
3 Thid, p. 1. 
4 Ibid, p. 2. 
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of the work to the individual. Weijoly 
for each job were in proportion to 
weeks spent on the job. In addition, th. 
percentage of time out of work and ; 
number of changes of employer wer 
computed. If the individual under ; 
vestigation worked at both C and M j; 
during the two-year period, weekly earp. 
ings, weighted level scores, and weight: 
interest scores were computed separate! 
for clerical and mechanical work. More- 
over, where the facts were available. the 
differences between the two jobs in finan. 
cial return, level, and interest were estab- 
lished. 

The procedures employed in the Thorn- 
dike study are characteristic of those gen- 
erally used in follow-up studies of voc 
tional guidance.* A review of these 
procedures shows very clearly that the 
involve an analysis of success into its sup- 
posedly constituent elements—earnings, 
job tenure, frequency of change from one 
type of job to another, estimated interest, 
etc. Both the experimental and statistical 
techniques employed assume that these 
elements combine in an arithmetical 
fashion to make the success or failure of 
the individual. The entire situation 1s 
really viewed as a more or less simple 
problem in arithmetic, involving the solu- 
tion of the formula x plus y plus z, or 
the results of the component x plus 
plus z. A simple analogy may be uscd 
to illustrate in more concrete terms what 
is involved. In effect, vocational success 
is regarded as a sort of mosaic made up 
of individual stones. Each stone is rc 
moved and examined individually, and 
the result of such examination is arithmet: 
ically pooled to give, supposedly, an ex: 
act mathematical picture of the mosaic of 
success. That the pattern of the mosaic 

5See Earle, E. M., Methods of Choosing « 
Career, London, Harrap and Co., 1931; Macrae, 


A., Talents and Temperaments, New York, D. Ap- 
pleton, 1933. 
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A DYNAMIC CRITERION 


lost in this process has seemed to give 


1s 


little concern to investigators on this field. 


II 


The defects of such an analysis are 
clearly evident. We cannot paint a true 
picture of the individual's success by add- 
ing length of service to wages to job ten- 
ure, etc., any more than we can appreciate 
the true character of the mosaic by count- 
ing the number of red, green, gold, 
white, and other colored bits of stones 
that go into its making. In both instances 
the essential feature—the pattern—is lost 
in the process of analysis. Experience in 
handling individuals as such—not as 
cases or numbers on a protocol—shows 
that vocational success or adjustment is 
an integrated whole composed of subor- 
dinate parts combined in a dynamic func- 
tional pattern. We cannot isolate one 
part or factor from the influence of other 
parts or factors with which it is in inti- 
mate, dynamic association, without chang- 
ing its character and influencing the pat- 
tern from which it has been extracted. 
Even a change in one element may trans- 
form the entire pattern or picture with 
which we are concerned. Another analogy 
from the field of the plastic art may be 
used to illustrate this point. Change the 
color of the hair of the lovely women 
painted by Titian and we no longer have 
a Titian. Make a slight change in the 
graceful sweep of line in Botticelli’s 
Primavera and the painting is no longer a 
Botticelli—a tribute to the talent of this 
great artist. The analogy may seem 
forced, but, in fact, it has important im- 
plications in the evaluation of methods 
for the study of individual vocational 
success by which elements are artificially 
extracted from the total configuration of 
dynamically interrelated parts. 

This artificial isolation of factors in vo- 
cational success, which has been employed 


by Thorndike and others in the evalua 
tion of guidance programs, has still 
another serious fault. This is the implicit 
assumption that each factor has the sam¢ 
weight in determining success or failure 
for every one of the individuals in the 
group studied. For example, when inter 
est in a job is weighted in proportion to 
the time spent on that job, the under 
lying belief of course is that the individ- 
ual who spends a longer time on a job is 
better satisfied and is more successful, or 
better adjusted, than one whose job ten- 
ure is shorter. Likewise the treatment of 
wages involves the assumption that there 
must be a constant relationship detween 
amount of wages and degree of voca- 
tional success. Within certain limitations, 
such assumptions may represent valid 
generalizations in the treatment of mass 
data involving isolated single variables 
Other things being equal, an increase in 
wages may reasonably be viewed as an 
index of improved adjustment and in- 
creasing success on a job. Unfortunately, 
in actual life, insofar as individual re- 
action is concerned, other things do not 
remain equal or constant, and the statisti- 
cal devices such as those used in the 
Thorndike study, which imposes a sem- 
blance of constancy for these other factors 
in a group of individuals, do not really 
duplicate what occurs in the case of each 
individual when a variation or change 
occufs in one of the many factors which 
determine vocational success or failure. 

A few concrete examples may serve to 
illustrate this point. For example, if an 
individual’s wages are in his opinion 
reasonably high, a small increase may have 
little or no meaning as an index of success 
on the job, particularly if a union or 
other agency has come into the picture to 
enforce still higher wages in a particular 
plant. If the individual has no need to 
be completely self-supporting, an increase 
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may again have little meaning in terms of 
his success or failure. On the other hand, 
in a family at the marginal income level, 
a small increase may have much greater 
weight in evaluating the success of an in- 
dividual member than is indicated in the 
position of the appropriate step interval 
on a scatter diagram or correlation chart. 
The situation becomes even more complex 
when we consider such other items as 
satisfaction, job tenure, etc. In general, 
in the complex pattern of family, techno- 
logical, economic, and broadly social 
forces which determine the number and 
variety of job changes, these last fre- 
quently have little significance in an 
orderly and scientific evaluation of indi- 
vidual success and failure at work. 


Ill 


Such are a few of the practical aspects 
of this problem. The chief difficulty with 
the techniques employed in guidance 
evaluation is that the problem is oriented 
as one of static relationships. It is as- 
sumed that there is a permanent fixed re- 
lationship among the factors entering into 
occupational success of such a nature that 
when one undergoes a change, the pattern 
or lines of influence of the remaining 
elements remain unchanged in form. A 
psychological analysis of the situation and 
findings of recent studies on the nature of 
personality suggests that the contrary is 
true.” In other words, insofar as voca- 
tional success is concerned, a change in 
one factor generally involves a trans- 
formation in the relationships among the 
remaining elements of success. Translated 
into practical everyday terms, this means 


® See Stern, W., Persénlichkeitsforschung und 
Testmethode,” Jahrbuch der Charakterologie, VI, 
1929; Viteles, M. S., “Die Gestalt—Betrach- 
tungsweise in der angewandten Psychologie,” Ze/t- 
schrift fiir angewandte Psychologie, XXXV, 
1930; Beck, S. J., “The Rorschach Method and 
Personality Organization,” Journal of Psychiatry, 
XIII, 1933, pp. 520-535. 
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that when an individual receives an jp. 
crease in wages he may or may not de. 
velop a greater feeling of satisfaction wit) 
a job. Or better’ still, a man may |, 
highly pleased with a change in title with. 
out any change in wages or in other 
perquisites of the job, if he is convinced 
that the change in title is the first in 
series of steps which may lead to advance. 
ment in the organization. But the reverse 
may also be true. Likewise, a boy who 
has just received an increase in wages in 
a certain job may leave it for another 
which pays less but which permits him 
to wear a white collar instead of a denim 
shirt, or for one of many other reasons 
which cannot be listed in detail here. 
Such are the defects in the methods 
which have been traditionally employed 
in developing criteria for follow-up 
studies in the evaluation of guidance pro- 
gtams. An analysis of these defects can 
lead to only one conclusion. We must 
both change our orientation and elaborate 
our methods in the experimental study of 
vocational success. We must supplement 
the statistical analysis of isolated variables 
by methods that permit an examination 
of the dynamic interrelationships among 
the very many diverse factors making for 
success or failure in work. In the applica- 
tion of this viewpoint we are handicapped 
by the difficulties and inadequacies of our 
statistical techniques. In the field of 
applied psychology we have not yet gone 
far in the study of concomitant variation 
in functionally associated variables. The 
situation is extremely complex, and there 
are many sources of error, particularly 
since our raw data often represent esti- 
mates rather than exact measurements. 
Yet the objective study of the phenomena 
of vocational success and failure and of 
underlying factors must ultimately involve 
the application of statistical techniques 
adequate for investigating the dynamic rc- 
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lationships among the many functionally 
associated variables of human personality. 

While awaiting the widespread use of 
such methods, we cannot remain idle, par- 
ticularly since a direct, although not 
altogether exact method for the evaluation 
of guidance progress is available. This 
method involves the clinical study of oc- 
cupational histories through the use of 
the interview and allied techniques by 
trained observers in the field of voca- 
tional adjustment. Following a complete 
review of the occupational history of an 
individual, the observer could record, on 
a suitable rating scale, a judgment of suc- 
cess or failure on the basis of an analysis 
of the total situation, that is, of a study 
of all the facts bearing upon individual 
success. He might, for example, record 
a high degree of success for a young man, 
twenty-eight years of age, who has been 
employed on the same job for ten years 
at a wage starting at ten dollars and 
reaching a maximum of sixteen a week, 
if the subject has the mental status of a 
border-line deficient. 

At the same time he might record 
a high degree of failure (low degree of 
success) for a twenty-eight-year-old col- 
lege graduate, with a wife and child, 
paid fifty dollars a week on a job held for 
five years, involving routine work without 
responsibility, and with very limited op- 
portunities for advancement, if the latter 
started with an intellectual aptitude at the 
level of the best one per cent of college 
students, held many class offices during 
his period in college, was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, and was graduated with 
honors into a job with a presumably pro- 
gressive organization. In other words, 
the rating would involve a judgment, by 
the trained observer, on the individual’s 
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vocational success, reflecting the accom- 
plishments and satisfactions achieved in 
relation to the capacities, temperamental 
traits, health, education, social and eco- 
nomic advantages and disadvantages, and 
ambitions with which the individual 
started his vocational career. 

That the judgment involved is com- 
plex is apparent from this illustration. It 
is also apparent that such judgments 
would be highly subjective in character, 
and perhaps biased by the viewpoint of 
the expert observer. Bias and other ele- 
ments of error could perhaps be decreased 
by having each occupational history re- 
viewed by three judges and by applying 
other well-known techniques for improv- 
ing the reliability and validity of such 
judgments. However, despite these 
sources of error, the methods of clinical 
study of occupational history will, at 
present, give results with much more real 
meaning and greater validity than can be 
procured by limiting research in this field 
to the application of the statistical view- 
point and statistical techniques which have 
until now been solely employed in the 
evaluation of guidance programs. Clinical 
methods can be expected to give a rea- 
sonably clear indication as to whether the 
guidance of children yields us happier, 
better adjusted, more productive adults 
than can be brought up in a society which, 
like societies in the past, provided no 
formal guidance program for its young 
people. The data obtained will yield 
results in terms of living entities, al- 
though they will not have the niceties 
of statistical tables and neatly arranged 
coefficient correlations which give a sem- 
blance of weight and finality in a field 
of investigation where unbounded curi- 
osity and much humility are needed. 
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M. DOROTHY PEEL and CARTER ALEXANDER 


This bibliography* is 
not intended to be exhaustive. Instead, 
it seeks to include reports illustrative of 
various criteria and their different con- 
siderations. None of the literature on 
the measurement of vocational 
considers any single criterion effective. 
Most references employ several criteria 
and consequently raise the problem of the 
proper weight to give each one. Those 
most commonly used are earnings, quan- 
tity and quality of output, rate of pro- 
motion, length of time on the job, and 
estimates or ratings by supervisors or 
others. 

Too few criteria so far employed in 
this field measure up to objective, factual, 
and reliable standards. Because of the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining objective criteria, sub- 
jective ones have been most frequently 
used. More often too, the criteria have 
not been scientifically determined. Within 
recent years, however, there has been a 
tendency to use more objective criteria 
evaluated so as to yield adequate validity 
and reliability. 

Special acknowledgment is made to 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Without his aid, this work could not 


success 


*One of a series of guides to the professional 
literature of various phases of education initiated 
by Carter Alexander, Library Professor, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and developed by 
students in his courses. The effort is made to 
publish each guide in a periodical of special in- 
terest in its field. Information on the guides com- 
pleted, under way, and contemplated, and the 
places of publication, may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Alexander 


have been completed in time for publica. 
tion. 

The entries in this bibliography ar 
classified under six headings: I. General 
Criteria; II. Vocational Aptitude Tests 
General; III. Vocational Aptitude Tests, 
Specific; IV. Guidance, Educational; V 
Guidance, Vocational; VI. Sources for 
Current and Future References. There 
was considerable difficulty in determining 
under which of several possible headings 
certain references should go. It was fi 
nally decided to choose the most usefu! 
category. 


I. GENERAL CRITERIA 
1. Bingham, W. V., and Freyd, M. Proce 
dures in Employment Psychology. Chicago, 
A. W. Shaw, 1926, pp. 30-48. 

Cites the most complete and generally used 
criteria. A careful survey of the later literatur 
has revealed only a few additional ones. For t! 
best single criterion, provided the worker's out 
put is conditioned mainly by his own ability and 
persistence and not by factors beyond his contro! 
these authors recommend measures of output 
Thirteen criteria receive consideration: 1. Time 
required to train an employe: time to learn a job 
well enough to earn a me or to reach a given 
level of proficiency; 2. Standing in corporation 
schools: grades received; 3. Quantity and quality 
of output: average amount for an extended period 
4. Performance in standardized examinations 
typical sample jobs, with constant incentives, in 
objective terms; 5. Accidents and loss due to 
breakage or claims; 6. Salary: affected by length 
of service, relationship to management, cost o! 
living in locality, and other factors; 7. Commis- 
sions and bonuses: average earnings, income pro- 
portional to output dependent on interest and 
uniform motivation; 8. Length of service or sta- 
bility on job: also measures a certain stability of 
temperament and contentment; 9. Advancement 
in firm: either mere fact of promotion, or rapidity 
of promotion; 10. Degree of responsibility: 1 
ture of supervision, number of subordinates, value 
of product handled; 11. Membership in profes- 
sional societies; 12. Trade status: recognition b 
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a or management may be used; 13. Ratings: 
unweighted average ot three impartial judges. 

Burtt, Harold Ernest. Principles of Em- 
ployment Psychology. New York, Houghton 


Mifflin Company, 1926, pp. 141-171. 
Chapter VI, “The Criteria,” discusses the same 
ia as listed by Bingham and Freyd; recom- 
combining several criteria into a single 
figure, 2€., quantity and quality of work; states 
that obtaining adequate criteria depends on co- 
operation of management and availability of ac- 
curately kept production records; stresses need 
for reliable and accurate criterion inasmuch as 


value of entire project depends on it. 

Kitson, Harry D. Psychology of Voca- 
tional Adjustment. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1925, pp. 94-204. 

' Considers tests and other psychological instru- 
ments in measuring vocational adjustment, espe- 
cially tests for intelligence, special aptitudes, in- 
terests; and the use of rating scales and records 
of performance. Traces the development of tech- 
niques of measuring vocational adjustment. 
Recommends combining a number of measures 
of efficiency, weighting each one justly, and using 
resulting figure as an index of efficiency. 

j. Laird, Donald A. The Psychology of Se- 
lecting Men. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1927, pp. 161-279. 

Gives factors in employe success and ways of 
measuring them; advocates obtaining measures of 
success in physical units, such as pounds, goods 
sold, dollars earned, and measuring them by 
mechanical means, such as a counter or meter: 
states that tests measuring intelligence, personality, 
knowledge, interests, special abilities, usually give 
reliable, objective, and valid results. 

5. Viteles, Morris S. Industrial Psychology. 
New York, W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., 1932, pp. 204-214. 

Chapter IV, “The Development of Criteria of 
Vocational Success,” states there is no justifica- 
tion for a research program unless there is a 
satisfactory standard of accomplishment on the 
job; choice of criteria depends on nature of job 
and aim of research program. Lists objective 
criteria as quantity of output, quality of output, 
amount of spoiled work, number of accidents, cost 
of accidents, length of service or stability on 
job, earnings on a commission basis, earned bonus, 
rate of advancement, standard trade examinations, 
number of operating mistakes. Lists subjective 
criteria as gtaphic rating scale, descriptive rating 
scale, order of merit rating scale, numerical rating 
scale, alphabetical rating scale, check list rating 
scale, linear rating scale. 
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II. VOCATIONAL APTITUDE TESTS— 


GENERAL 
6. Beckman, R. O. “A New Scale for 
Gauging Occupational Rank.” Personnel 


Journal, XIII, December, 1934, pp. 225-233. 


< 169 


Classification of 5,000 Adjustment Service clients 
on five point occupational scale: unskilled manual 
occupations, semi-skilled occupations, skilled ox 
Cupations, sub-professional occupations, profes 
sional occupations. Criteria: education, intelli 
gence, ability required for performance 
7. Charters, W. W. “A Tec hnique for Trait 
Analysis."” Journal of Educational Research, 
X, September, 1924, pp. 95-100 

To determine character traits by means of in 
terviews. Criteria: frequency of mention in inte: 
views; rating by three judges of importance of 
items 
8. Dodge, Arthur F. Occupational Ability 
Patterns. Contributions to Education, No. 
658. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
Pp. 97. 

An explanation of occupational ability patterns 
Criteria: at least three years’ experience in a given 
occupation ; at least one year of employment with 
a single employer; a longer experience in the 
given occupation than in any other; and salary 
9. Hoppock, Robert. Job Satisfaction. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1935, pp. 149- 
154. 

An investigation of the ramifications of job 
satisfaction. Considers number of complaints 
registered, self-estimates, frequency and duration 
of voluntary overtime work, participation in study 
courses related to success on the job. Finally 
decides to use criteria of self-estimates on an 
anonymous blank 
10. Hull, Clark L. Aptitude Testing. Yon- 
kers, World Book Company, 1928, pp. 347- 
420. 

Explains experimental and statistical procedures 

used in securing a reliable quantitative criterion; 
classifies criteria as product criterion, action cri 
terion, and subjective impression criterion; and 
gives five methods of scoring: counting, objective 
scales, subjective scales, ranking method, and 
qualitative scales. 
11. Stevens, S. N., and Wonderlic, E. F. 
“An Effective Revision of the Rating Tech- 
nique.” Personnel Journal, XIII, October, 
1934, pp. 125-134. 

The use of a rating scale as a predictive device 
and as an analytical aid in training. Rating scale 
covering five specific traits: work habits, verbal 
facility, originality, social adaptability, leadership; 
and two general traits: present general ability and 
value to company, and capacity for development 
12. Strong, Edward K., Jr. “Predictive Value 
of the Vocational Interest Test.’’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXVI, May, 1935, 


pp. 331-349. 

A study of the relation between occupational 
interest ratings of college students in 1927 and 
occupational choice in 1932. Concludes that men 
entering professions do so by choice; men entering 
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business do so because not interested in any par- 
ticular profession. Criterion: constancy of voca- 
tional choice. 

13. Wadsworth, Guy W., Jr. “How to Pick 
the Men You Want.” Personnel Journal, 
XIV, March, 1936, pp. 330-335. 

Concerns the selection of employes by three 
test techniques: general intelligence, clerical or 
mechanical aptitude, temperament. Notes the need 
for having some measure of success on the job 
before selection procedure can be evaluated, sug- 
gesting quantity and quality of output in produc- 
tion industries, and ratings in non-productive 
companies. 

14. Wadsworth, Guy W., Jr. “Tests Prove 
Worth to a Utility.” Personnel Journal, 
XIV, November, 1935, pp. 183-187. 

Deals with reason for use of general intelli- 
gence tests, job tests, and tests of temperament in 
hiring and _ transferring ge Eo Tests com- 
pated with man-to-man ratings of ‘employe value”’ 
furnished by supervisors. Criterion: periodic 
ratings on a three-point scale—outstanding, satis- 
factory, problem. 


III. VOCATIONAL APTITUDE TESTS— 
SPECIFIC 
Art 


15. Kinter, Madaline. The Measurement of 
Artistic Abilities; a Survey of Scientific Stud- 
ies in the Field of Graphic Arts. New York, 
The Psychological Corporation, 1933. Pp. 90. 
Tests of artistic appreciation, tests of artistic 
ability, and drawing scales are summarized. The 
studies reported here number eleven, with an ac- 
count of twenty-four other investigations. The 
criteria used have been as follows: for artistic 
appreciation—educational status, level of artistic 
aes, amount of art training; for artistic 
ility—grades in art courses, scores in tests of 
artistic ability, educational level; for drawing 
scales—scores on the Stanford-Binet Test. 


Business 


16. Bingham, W. V., and Davis, W. T. 
“Intelligence Test Scores and Business Suc- 
cess." Journal of Applied Psychology, VIII, 
March, 1924, pp. 1-22. 

Studies the relation between intelligence and 
success in business; notes that better criteria and 
more severe and thorough intelligence tests are 
required. Criterion: composite rating based on 
information contained in personal history records. 


Clerical Ability 

17. Anderson, Roy N. “Measurement of 

Clerical Ability; A Critical Review of Pro- 
Tests.” Personnel Journal, December, 

1929, pp. 232-244. 


A critical analysis of tests for clerical workers ; 
criticizes ratings as criteria, stating that the only 


OCCUPATIONS 


objective measures are amount of work or num) 
of errors, which are hard to get. 
18. Armstrong, T. O. “The Methods jy 
Promotion and Hiring.” Personnel Journg 
XIV, January-February, 1936, pp. 280-283 

Explains method of setting up better cleric: 
standards, and use of modified form of test of 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Lop 
don. Lists abilities essential to good office and 
clerical workers: memory and attention—compre. 
hension; arithmetic—knowledge of figures; correc 
copy work—legibility of handwriting; checking 
errors—ability to find an error; filing; common 
sense and reasoning. 

19. Bingham, Walter V. “Classifying and 
Testing for Clerical Jobs.” Personnel journal 
NIV, November, 1935, pp. 163-172. 

Gives classification of clerical jobs and salaries 
abilities required, type of tests for selection. Cri- 
teria: nature and difficulty of operation performed 
salary range. 

20. O'Rourke, L. J. “Scientific Personne! 
Selection in the United States Civil Service 
Occupations, X11, April, 1934, pp. 29-39 

Gives graphical exposition of standards in gov 

ernment and industry and the scores in commercial 
subjects required to meet needs of industry, in 
stenographic positions. Criterion: standing in 
achievement tests. 
21. Stott, M. B. “A Preliminary Experiment 
in the Occupational Analysis of Secretarial 
Work.” The Human Factor, IX, July- 
August, 1935, pp. 249-258. 

To determine abilities and qualities of character 
required in chief occupations open to women 
Criteria: ratings of personality, and attitud 
toward work. 


College Performance 

22. Beatty, John D., and Cleeton, Glen U 
“Predicting Achievement in College and 
After Graduation.” Personnel Journal, VI, 
February, 1928, pp. 347-351. 

A report of a study of engineering graduates 

of 1923 and 1924 at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology to determine relation among results of 
six psychological tests administered in 1919, 
scholastic standing, participation in extracurricular 
activities, importance of present position, and 
yearly salary of graduates. 
23. Boardman, C. W., and Finch, Frank H. 
“Educational and Vocational Status of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Students Having Low 
College Aptitude Rating.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXV, September, 1934, 
pp. 447-458. 

A study of a group of University of Minnesota 
students of low college aptitude rating through 
the university and for a period of years in em- 
ployment, to discover achievement. Criteria: de- 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


grees earned in college, quality of college grades, 
holding a position. | 

24. Bridgman, Donald S. ‘Success in Col- 
lege and Business.” Personnel Journal, IX, 
june, 1930, pp. 1-19. 

” ‘To discover the relation of progress in the Bell 
System to student earnings, participation in ac- 
tivities, and scholarship rank. Criterion: earnings 
compared with years since graduation. 

25. Cureton, Edward E. “Validation Against 
a Fallible Criterion.” Journal of Experimen- 
tal Education, 1, March, 1933, pp. 258-263. 
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Statistical procedure for validating a battery of 
tests against a criterion of success in college, by 
means of multiple regression equation and multi- 
ple correlation equation. 

26. Gerberich, J. R. “Validation of a State- 
wide Educational Guidance Program for 
High School Seniors.” School and Society, 
XXXIV, October 31, 1931, pp. 606-610. 
To determine the degree to which survey tests 


predicted both general and specific scholastic suc- 
cess in college for survey subjects. Criterion: 


grade in college. 
27. Hotelling, Harold. “The Most Predict- 
able Criterion.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXVI, February, 1935, pp. 135- 
142. 

Statistical discussion of use of measurable cri- 

terial to predict non-measurable variables, such as 
college success, by using combination of criteria 
as dependent variate in a regression equation. 
28. Langlie, T. A., and Eldredge, Ashton. 
“Achievement in College and in Later Life.” 
Personnel Journal, TX, April, 1931, pp. 450- 
454. 

To determine relation between college scholar- 

ship and extracurricular activities and vocational 
success of Wesleyan University alumni. Criterion: 
ratings by other alumni. 
29. Smith, V. T. “Occupational Adjustment 
of College Graduates as Affected by Scholar- 
ship in Their Undergraduate Majors.” School 
and Society, XLI, February 16, 1935, pp. 
234-240. 

To determine degree of correspondence between 
occupational activities and undergraduate major 
specializations of graduates of University of Illi- 
nois in class of 1923. Criterion: ranking of oc- 
cupational activities by ten professors. 

30. Van Voorhis, W. R., and Miller, A. C. 
“The Influence of College Training Upon 
eSuccess after College as Measured by Judges 
Estimates.” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXVI, May, 1935, pp. 377-383. 

To determine influence of certain college fac- 
tors on later success of individuals. Criterion: 
judges’ estimates. 
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Diet Factor 


31. Flinn, Frederick B. “Diet and Effi- 
ciency."” Personnel Journal, X1V, October, 
1935, pp. 126-130. 

_ Summary of studies on effect of food and rest 
in increasing or decreasing efficiency. Diet and 
Efficiency, Howard W. Haggard and Leon A 
Greenberg, uses change in production during day 
as criterion. Diurnal Variations in Performance 
and Energy Expenditure, Graydon La Verne Free- 
man, uses loss of weight as criterion 


Driving Skill 
32. De Silva, Harry Reginald. “On an In- 
vestigation of Driving Skill.” The Human 
Factor, X, February, 1936, pp. 50-63. 

To study the methods to improve or measure 
— ability. Ten criteria used, such as num- 


ber of accidents, number of cars passed safely, 
use of brake. 


Emotional States 


33. Hersey, Rexford B. ‘Psychology of 
Workers.” Personnel Journal, XIV, January- 
February, 1936, pp. 291-296. 

To study effect of emotional states on workers 
attitudes and abilities, showing effect on produc 
tion of mental states of positive and happy, neu- 
tral, negative, and disturbed. Criterion: emo 
tional crises. 


(See Mechanical Ability and 
Engineering) 

Executive Ability 

34. Foster, J. E. ‘Grant Stores Train Care- 
fully.” Personnel Journal, XIV, June, 1935, 
pp. 50-54. 

Explains the program of testing and training of 
Grant Store employes for executive positions 
Criterion: graphic rating form, based on personal 
qualifications and business qualifications 
35. Mason, Charles W., and Cleeton, Glen 
U. “Measuring Executive Ability.” Person- 
nel Journal, XII1, February, 1935, pp. 277- 
279. 

Discusses a procedure for measuring executive 

ability by means of various tests, ratings, and 
personal history records. Criterion: above-average- 
standing in a large number of qualities which 
can be rated or measured. 
36. National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology. ‘The Recruitment and Selection of 
Personnel Suitable for High Administrative 
Positions.” The Human Factor, X, January, 
1936, pp. 14-22. 

Gives methods for discovering employes from 
within the company suitable for administrative 
positions, and selecting men outside the company 
Criteria for department store—remaining on the 
job; for bank managers—rating of efficiency com- 


Engineering. 
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pared with tests for accuracy in checking, ability 
to analyze contents of letters, intelligence, general 
knowledge, social and business tact. 


37. Roethlisberger, F. J. 


XIV, March, 1936, pp. 311-319. 


Discusses the necessity of understanding the 


nature of sentiments to develop skills in human 
relations, and gives criteria for good leaders such 
as listening patiently, withholding judgment, not 


arguing, understanding what person cannot say in 
words. 


38. Stevens, S. N., and Wonderlic, E. F. 


“The Relationship of the Number of Ques- 


tions Missed on the Otis Mental Tests and 


the Ability to Handle Office Detail.” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XVIII, June, 1934, 


pp. 364-368. 

Deals with determining the ability of office 
managers to handle detail work, on the basis of 
judgments from accumulated reports of super- 
visory staff in comparison with test scores. 


Factory Workers 


39. Pond, Millicent. “Selective Placement 
of Metal Workers. I. Preliminary Studies.” 
Personnel Journal, V, January, 1927, pp. 345- 
368. 

The first in a series of articles explaining an 
investigation of the use of intelligence tests in 
the selection of factory workers. Criteria: highest 
weekly pay; increase in earnings; foremen’s 
ratings; terminations. 


Foremanship 


40. Shartle, Carroll Leonard. “A Clinical 
Approach to Foremanship."” Personnel Jour- 
nal, XIII, October, 1934, pp. 135-139. 

To discover the psychological make-up of a 
good foreman. Criteria: reports of clinical inter- 
views, ratings by supervisors. 


Mechanical Ability and Engineering 

41. Allen, Patricia, and Smith, Percival. ‘“The 
Selection of Engineering Apprentices, II.” 
The Human Factor, 1X, February, 1935, pp. 
63-67. 

Explains the research by the Birmingham Edu- 
cation Commission into tests for selecting skilled 
apprentices for engineering trades. Criterion: 
subsequent success in engineering occupations. 
42. Bingham, Walter V. “Engineering Ap- 
titudes.” Occupations, XIV, December, 
1935, pp. 197-202. 

Discusses the abilities necessary to succeed in 
engineering profession. In MacQuarrie Test for 
Mechanical Ability gives comparison by scores 
made by toolmaker apprentices on this test and 
relation to other tests and years of schooling. 


43. Earle, F. M., and Gaw, F. The Measure- 


“Leadership to 
Ensure Collaboration.” Personnel Journal, 


ment of Manual Dexterities. Report 4. Lop. 
don, National Institute of Industrial Py. 
chology, 1934. Pp. 88. 

Explains procedure in testing for manual dey 

terity, meaning precision in control of movemen: 
or speed in repetition of a movement or both jp 
combination. Criterion: degree of skill as me 
sured by tests of manual dexterity, as voluntary 
motor ability, speed of movement, accuracy of 
movement. 
44. Earle, F. M., and Macrae, Angus. Tesi; 
of Mechanical Ability. Report 3. London, 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
1934. Pp. 42. 

Explains the use of vocational tests to measure 

mechanical ability. Criteria: rankings for trade 
proficiency; achievement in tests to measure abil 
ity to perceive relations of shape or form, + 
measure manual dexterity, to measure general 
intelligence. 
45. Grauer, David. ‘Abilities, Attitudes, 
and Success; A Study of Sewing Machine 
Operators.” Personnel Journal, X11, April, 
1934, pp. 328-333. 

To determine abilities of fifteen women elec. 
tric — machine operators employed in a 
workshop for handicapped. Criteria: hourly earn 
ings, attitudes judged through interviews 
46. Kerr, Wilfred H., and Weinland, James 
D. “Muscular Perceptivity as a Trade Test.” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XVII, Oc- 
tober, 1933, pp. 550-558. 

To determine whether muscular perceptivity in- 
dicates fitness for occupations requiring muscular 
skill. Criterion: estimates of teachers. 


Ministry 
47. Moxcey, Mary E. Some Oualities Asso- 
ciated with Success in the Christian Ministry. 
Contributions to Education, No. 122. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1922. Pp. 101. 
Studies the qualities associated with success in 
the Christian ministry, measured by sermon, pas- 
toral, executive, and evangelistic qualities. Cri- 
teria: comparative salary, comparative prominence, 
grades in theological school, ratings. 


Music 

48. Lamp, C. J., and Keys, Noel. “Can 
Aptitude for Specific Musical Instruments Be 
Predicted ?” Sand of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXVI, November, 1935, pp. 587- 
596. 


Explains the use of short-exposure technique in 
San Francisco high schools to determine musical 
aptitudes. Criterion of musical aptitude: standing, 
in achievement or performance tests after forty 
class hours distributed over eight weeks on brass, 
woodwind, and string instruments. 
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49. Larson, Ruth. Studies on Seashore’s 
“Measures of Musical Talent.” Series on 
Aims and Progress of Research. Studies, 
Series 1, Vol. 2, No. 6. lowa City, Iowa, 
University of lowa, 1930. Pp. 83. 

A comprehensive study of the use of Seashore’s 

Measures of Musical Talent, with statistical and 
graphic illustrations. States the need for a mea- 
sure of achievement in an objective way which 
will eliminate personal equation. 
50. Stanton, Hazel M. Measurement of 
Musical Talent; The Eastman Experiment. 
Studies in the Psychology of Music, Vol. II. 
lowa City, Iowa, University of Iowa, 1935. 
Pp. 141. 

A study in the measurement of musical ability. 
In addition to grades and ratings given by in- 
structors, the following criteria are used: “annual 
academic survivors,’ dismissals, scholarships and 
honors, recital appearance, ratio of hours to points 
for credit. 


Nursing 
51. Habbe, Stephen. ‘The Selection of Stu- 
dent Nurses.” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XVII, October, 1933, pp. 564-580. 

To find value of individual psychological ex- 
aminations given student nurses entering Grass- 
lands Hospital training school, with results largely 
of negative character. Personality factors appar- 
ently are of first importance in determining suc- 
cess in nursing training. Criteria: ratings, class 
grades. 
52. Johnson, A. P., editor. Comparative 
Scores of Two Groups of Graduate Nurses. 
Technical Report, Human Engineering Lab- 
oratory, 1935, No. 4. ‘1 37. (Annotation 
based on abstract in Psychological Abstracts, 
10:238, April, 1936.) 

A study of nursing ability. Criteria: length 
of service; ratings. 


Recklessness 

53. Burtt, Harold E., and Frey, Orian C. 
“Suggestions for Measuring Recklessness.” 
Personnel Journal, XIII, June, 1934, pp. 39- 
46. 

Studies the development of laboratory tests to 


— recklessness. Criterion: a graphic rating 
scale. 


Salesmanship 


54. Schultz, Richard S. ‘Test Selected Sales- 
men are Successful.” Personnel Journal, 
XIV, October, 1935, pp. 139-142. 

Advocates method of “progressive selection” as 
practical aid in selection and training of salesmen, 
tests of extroversion and ascendance for selecting 
salesmen, and intelligence tests and personal data 


for assistant managers. Criteria: job performance 
ratings, sales production records. 

55. Strong, Edward K., Jr. “Interests and 
Sales Ability.” Personnel Journal, XII, 
December, 1934, pp. 204-216. 

_ To determine the usefulness of Strong's Voca 
tional Interest Test in selecting life insurance 
salesmen. Criteria: paid for production, length 
of time in business. 


Skilled Trades 

56. Farmer, Eric. “The Predictive Value of 
Examinations and Psychological Tests in the 
Skilled Trades.” British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, IV, pp. 47-55. 

Discusses the predictive value of examinations 
and psychological tests in the skilled trades. Cri- 
terion: final test of practical workmanship judged 
by technical assessors and a scholastic examina- 
tion in same subjects as entrance examinations 


Supervisory Ability 

57. Uhrbrock, R. S., and Richardson, M. W. 
“Item Analysis; the Basis for Constructing 
a Test for Forecasting Supervisory Ability.” 
Personnel Journal, X11, October, 1933, pp. 
141-154. 

Studies the use of nine psychological and edu- 
cational tests to measure mental alertness, company 
information, interest, and mechanical aptitudes 
Criterion based on order of merit, paired com- 
parison, graphic ratings. 


Teaching 

58. Barr, A. S.; Betts, G. L.; and Lancelot, 
W. H. Separate researches in The Measure- 
ment of Teaching Efficiency. Kappa Delta 
Pi Research Publications. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1935. Pp. 237. 

Discusses reasons for needing a measure of 
teaching ability. The various researches use one 
or more of these criteria: quality of later work; 
persistence in a required sequence; a composite 
of gains in test scores made by pupils during ex- 
perimental period on Stanford Achievement Test; 
a composite of ratings of teachers by school 
superintendent on seven different rating scales 
twice applied; a composite of scores made by 
teachers on nine measures of qualities usually 
associated with teaching success, as health, intelli- 

ence, personality; a composite of certain of the 
oregoing; experience measured in prescribed 
ways. 

59. Birkinshaw, Mary. The Successful 
Teacher. London, The Hogarth Press, 1935. 


Pp. 128. 

A research into abilities and character qualities 
required for success in teaching in. secondary 
schools for girls. Criterion: The happy teacher, 
based on self-estimates of happiness, determined 
by questionaire. 
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60. Hartmann, George W. Measuring Teach- 
ing Efficiency Among College Instructors. 
Archives of Psychology, No. 154. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 45. 

Analyzes previous attempts to measure teacher 

efficiency, citing the inadequacies of rating scales 
and achievement tests. Criterion: securing great- 
est number of desirable changes in pupils mea- 
sured by five tests. 
61. Knight, Frederick B. Qwalities Related 
to Success in Teaching. Contributions to 
Education No. 120. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1922. Pp. 67. 

To discover significant and measurable qualities 

of effective teaching and methods of measuring 
these qualities. Criterion: rating of general 
teaching ability correlated with various facts. 
62. Morris, Elizabeth H. “Some Results 
Secured in Personnel Work in a Teachers 
College. School and Society, XXXIX, May 
5, 1934, pp. 571-576. 

To study the significance and use of various 
records and tests in guidance of students. Con- 
cludes that prediction of success in teaching and 
selection of best candidates cannot be scientifically 
advanced until more definite criteria of good 
teaching are developed. 


Unemployment 


63. Kellogg, C. E., and Morton, N. W. 
“Abilities and Unemployment.” Personnel 
Journal, XIV, October, 1934. Pp. 169-175. 

Employment research program at McGill Uni- 
versity concerning qualities required in different 
occupations. Twenty-four tests used, with seven 
occupational grades. Criteria: age, educational 
level, standing in trade tests. 


IV. GUIDANCE—EDUCATIONAL 


64. Brewer, John M. Index of Congruence. 
Mimeographed. Cambridge, Mass., John M. 
Brewer, March, 1932. 

Preliminary report of study still being carried 
on, covering the ‘Index of Congruence.” This is 
a scale for measuring the relationship between the 
plans of a young person for following a specified 
occupation and his or her probable success in 
carrying out these plans. The degree of cor- 
respondence of the items is estimated on a five- 
point scale and the ten scores are added to obtain 
the index of congruence. The criteria used are 
mental equipment, scholastic equipment, physical 
equipment, interest equipment, experience equip- 
ment, character equipment, human-relations equip- 
ment, opportunity for preparation, opportunity for 
obtaining work, provision for flexibility. 


65. Downs, Martha. “Personnel Research in 
a Normal School.” Personnel Journal, 
XIII, February, 1935, pp. 280-283. 





Discusses methods of selecting and developing 
students in a progressive college for teacher 
Criterion: personality ratings. 

66. Hand, Harold C. An Appraisal of th, 
Occupations or Life-Career Course. Pa\p 
Alto, Harold C. Hand, 1934. Pp. 67. 

Criterion: standing in a battery of five tess 
and other materials of measurement covering , 
cational, educational, social, health and recre, 
tional plans, and reasons for a variety of choices 
and other decisions made by students. 

67. Jones, Vernon, and Brown, Robert 1. 
“Educational Tests.” Psychological Bulletin 
XXXII, July, 1935, pp. 473-499. 
Summarizes the main developments in educa 
tional measurement in 1934, and notes the issue 
between objective, reliable, and intensive measur: 
ment over a narrower range of ability and achieve 
ment, and more extensive, even if less reliable 
measurement over a wider range. An extensive 
bibliography is appended. 

68. Kefauver, Grayson N. “Achievements 
of Guidance in Secondary Schools.” Occu- 
pations, X, February, 1932, pp. 199-201. 

To secure objective evidence concerning contri 

bution of systematic plans of guidance to pro- 
grams of secondary schools. Ratings by guidance 
workers on the importance of different guidance 
objectives and comparison of schools having dit- 
ferent types of guidance programs. 
69. Kefauver, Grayson N., and Hand, Harold 
C. “Measurement of Outcomes of Guidance 
in Secondary Schools.” Teachers College 
Record, XXXIII, February, 1932, pp. 314- 
334. 

A study of the results of vocational guidance, 
suggesting shift of emphasis to one of distribu- 
tion of pupils to appropriate educational and vo- 
cational activities. Criteria: grades in college, 
extracurricular activities, proportion of students 
with vocational choice preferences, harmony be- 
tween vocational choice and capacity and interests, 
degree of stability among occupational plans of 
students. 

70. Lincoln, Mildred E. “Measuring Out- 
comes of the Course in Occupations.” Ocew- 
pations, XII, December, 1933, pp. 36-39. 

To measure objectively the effectiveness of a 
course in occupations. Concludes that achieve- 
ment in class in educational and vocational in- 
formation tends to increase with amount of in- 
struction in such classes. Criterion: number of 
facts correctly recalled. 


V. GuMANCE—VOCATIONAL 


71. Burt, Cyril, and others. A Study m 
Vocational Guidance. R 33. London, 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 1926. 
Pp. 102. 

To determine whether vocational guidance re- 
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cited in successful adjustments. Criteria: em- 
sjoyment in the occupation advised, satisfaction 
with the occupation entered, prospects for advance- 
< earnings, number of changes of job, reports 
f employers. 

7). Earle, F. M., and Kilgour, J. Studies in 
Vocational Guidance, No. V. A Vocational 
Guidance Research in Fife. London, Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology, 


Pp. 101. 

A study comparing the results of guidance 
given urban and rural students with follow-up 
after leaving school. Criteria: employment in oc- 

nation advised; skilled manual work or ordi- 
nar’ manual work; reports by employers; test 
results 
73. Hoppock, Robert. “Research in Voca- 
tional Guidance. Part I. Evaluating Re- 
sults.” Vocational Guidance Magazine, X, 


December, 1931, pp. 101-105. 

To find whether vocational guidance results in 

improved vocational adjustment. Suggests com- 
bination of criteria so shortcomings of one may 
be offset by another, and mentions difficulty of 
finding adequate criteria. 
74, Kitson, Harry D., and Stover, Edgar M. 
“Measuring Vocational Guidance: A Sum- 
mary of Attempts.” Personnel Journal, XI, 
October, 1932, pp. 150-159. 

An exhaustive investigation designed to show 

the value of services strictly classed as vocational 
guidance ; considered under classification of gather- 
ing information about occupations, imparting in- 
formation about occupations, counseling individ- 
als, placement, and follow-up. Summarizes prin- 
cipal investigations up to 1932. 
75. Sparling, Edward J. Do College Stu- 
dents Choose Vocations Wisely? Contribu- 
tions to Education No. 561. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 110. 

A comprehensive investigation to determine the 
amount’ of vocational information a _ student 
possesses about the vocation he has chosen, the 
amount of pertinent information about himself, 
his traits and accomplishments, the elements in his 
social and economic conditions of vocational signi- 
ficance, and the degree to which he has balanced 
vocational requirements against his qualifications. 
Criterion: the Vocational Fitness Scale, deter- 


1935 


mined from values assigned to four groups of 
facts: intelligence; educational achievement: eco- 
nomic, social, and educational background: 
tional expectations, ; 


76. Thorndike, Edward L. The Prediction of 
Success in Vocational Life. New York, The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1934. Pp. 284 

An extensive study of the school and work 
careers of 2,500 boys and girls over a ten-yeas 
period. Criteria: average annual earnings in jobs 
held, weighted average of the levels of jobs held, 
weighted average of degrees of interest felt in 
jobs held. 
77. Viteles, Morris S. ‘Validating the Clinical 
Method in Vocational Guidance.” Psycho- 
logical Clinic, XVM1, May, 1929, pp. 69-77. 

A study of “‘satisfaction on the job” of cases 
handled by the Vocational Guidance Clinic at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


78. Williamson, E. G., and Darley, Jj. G. 


“Matching Abilities to Jobs.” Personnel 


Journal, Xl, April, 1935, pp. 344-352. 

A study of the effectiveness of vocational gui 
dance in Minnesota high schools as measured by 
college aptitude rating; conclusion that guidance 
in Minnesota high schools is not effective in bring 
ing about conformity of choice and level of aca 
demic aptitude as measured by the college aptitude 
rating, but choice continues on basis of desire 
rather than aptitude. 


Vvoca- 


VI. SouRCES FOR CURRENT AND FUTURE 
REFERENCES 
Comprehensive lists of pertinent references 
in abstract form to books and articles may 
be found in Psychological Abstracts. Vo- 
cational guidance references may be found 
under the heading “Industry and Personnel 
Problems”; educational guidance references 
under “Educational Psychology.” Similar 
references, but by author and title only, ap- 
oo under the same headings in the Psycho- 
ogical Index. More general sources, with 
the same or similar headings, are Readers’ 
Guide, International Index, Education Index, 
and Occupational Index; the first two cover 
periodical articles only, and the third and 
fourth cover both books and periodicals. 
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Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 
Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Com- 
mercial High School, York Square, New 
Haven, Connecticut, promptly after each 
meeting or other event. 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Atlanta 

Two new groups from Georgia — the 
Atlanta branch, composed of white mem- 
bers with H. H. Bixler, as chairman, and 
the Georgia branch, composed of colored 
members with Bazoline E. Usher, as 
chairman, were voted in as branches of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation at a business meeting at the St. 
Louis convention. 

Four other branches, Kentucky, South 
Carolina, Western Michigan, and Worces- 
ter (Massachusetts), making a total of six 
new branches, have affiliated with the 
national association during this year. 


Central New York 

The April meeting of the Central New 
York Vocational Guidance Association 
was one of unusual interest. Harry 
Hepner, president, Central New York 
branch, was the guest speaker, and gave a 
generalization of the art of interviewing. 
The theme of his talk centered in his 
belief that ‘the counselor’s job is to in- 
crease self-confidence through giving the 
student insight into his own background.” 
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Mr. Hepner introduced two of his stud- 
ents who gave a model employment inter 
view. Sample copies of Mr. Hepner 's 
new workbook for vocational counselors 
were presented to members and guests 
present. . 


Cincinnati 

In the past few months the Cincinnati 
Vocational Guidance Association has held 
a number of interesting meetings, all of 
which have been well attended by mem- 
bers and friends of the association. In 
December, Franklin J. Keller, Director of 
the National Occupational Conference, 
spoke on “Vocational Guidance in Europe 
and the United States.” On February 1, 
F. C. Rosecrance, Professor of Education 
Northwestern University, led a panel dis- 
cussion on the Cincinnati School Surve; 
On February 18, Richard D. Allen, Assist: 
ant Superintendent and Director of Gui- 
dance, Providence, R. I., public school: 
spoke at a special conference and a dinner 
arranged by the Cincinnati Association on 
the subject, ‘This Many-Sided Guidance 
Problem.”” Ben D. Wood, Director, Co- 
operative Test Service of the American 
Council on Education, addressed the Cin- 
cinnati branch on March 13 on “Gu 
dance and the Objectives of Education.” 

For the April meeting DeWitt Morgan, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
will be the speaker; and in May, Wilford 
M. Aikin will tell of the interesting study 
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of the high school curriculum that his 
committee has made. 

The Cincinnati Vocational Guidance 
Association has assisted in a series of 
conferences held by the YMCA for 
volunteer counselors. The association has 
ilso reprinted the pamphlet An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Occupations, origi- 
nally published by the Cincinnati public 
schools, in order that the material should 
he made available to others outside of Cin- 
cinnati. Material concerning the weekly 
vocational guidance broadcasts over the 
national network has been sent to mem- 
bers and all interested school workers by 
the association. 


Detroit 


The March meeting of the Guidance 
Association of Detroit and vicinity was 
given over to a panel discussion. The 


topic “How Can the Educational System 
Make Adjustments Easier for Students 
After They Have Left School?” was de- 


veloped by a panel of eight young men 
and women who have been out of the 
school from two to ten years. Paul T. 
Rankin, Supervising Director of Curricu- 
lum and Research, Board of Education, 
acted as chairman. In summary, the points 
brought out by the discussion were: 


1. The desirability of orientation and try- 
out courses at the intermediate and early high 
school level. 

2. The desirability of cooperation with in- 
dustry before leaving school. 

3. The desirability of providing larger 
units of learning as a means of developing 
initiative and self-direction. 

4. The desirability of a definite sequence 
of courses for those who have made a def- 
inite decision as to their future vocation. 

a. Some flexibility for those who have 

definite needs. 

b. Greater flexibility for those not sure of 

their future plans. 

5. The desirability and need for continued 
guidance not only along vocational and edu- 
cational lines but also in connection with cul- 
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tural, recreational, and community service 
activities, 
Kentucky 

The Guidance Section of the Kentucky 
Education Association adopted resolutions 
at a breakfast meeting on April 1, affili- 
ating as a Kentucky branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
Sarah B. Holmes, Assistant Dean of 
Women, University of Kentucky, was 
elected president; Marie R. Turner, first 
vice-president; and Lee Kirkpatrick, sec- 
ond vice-president. 

Otis C. Amis, Assistant Director in 
charge of Vocational and Community 
Activities, National Youth Administra- 
tion, Kentucky, presided at an afternoon 
meeting at which J. B. Miner, Head of 
the Psychology Department, University of 
Kentucky, spoke on “The Relation of 
Testing to a Guidance Program”; O. J. 
Jones, Supervisor of Public Education, 
State Department of Education, “The 
State Department of Education in Its 
Relation to Guidance’; M. A. Erskine, 
District Manager, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Louis- 
ville, “What Industry Expects in Youth 
Training”; Frank L. McVey, President, 
University of Kentucky, “What Should 
Be Done About Guidance in Kentucky”; 
Marie R. Turner, Superintendent, Breath- 
itt County Schools, “A Kentucky Branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association.” Discussion leaders were 
Louise M. Kornfeld, Dean of Girls, 
Shawnee High School, Louisville, and 
N. O. Kimbler, Superintendent, Hender- 
son County Schools. 


Louisiana 
“Adult Needs” was the topic of the 
joint meeting of the Louisiana Vocational 
Guidance Association and the Industrial 
Arts Section of the Louisiana Teachers 
Association held recently at the Roose- 
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velt Hotel, New Orleans. P. H. Griffith, 
director of extension courses, Louisiana 
State University, declared that there are 
hundreds of thousands of adults in every 
line of work who want additional train- 
ing in many trades and arts. J. Adair 
Lyon, Tulane University, stated that the 
best fundamental training in any field is 
a broad basis of education plus special 
training. Earl W. Barnhart, Chief, Com- 
mercial Education Service, Department of 
the Interior, urged training for grocery 
and butcher trades rather than for the 
more crowded stenographic occupations. 

Other speakers and their subjects were: 
C. C. Henson, principal, Isidore New- 
man School, “Prevocational Training for 
Boys’; John B. Robson, Assistant to Su- 
pervisor of Secondary Schools, State De- 
partment of Education, “Industrial Arts 
Education”; S$. M. Jackson, Supervisor, 
Agricultural Education, State Department 
of Education, “Legislation for Voca- 
tional Training”; Clyde Mobley, Supervi- 
sor, Home Economics, State Department 
of Education, “‘Prevocational Training for 
Girls”; Rev. James A. Greeley, Dean, 
Arts and Sciences College, Loyola Uni- 
versity, “Extension Courses”; Roy L. 
Davenport, Professor, Agricultural Teach- 
er Training, Louisiana State University, 
“Teacher Training.” 


Milwaukee 

Charles Pendock, industrialist, and Roy 
Stone, banker, were the speakers at a 
recent meeting of the Industrial and Edu- 
cational Counselors’ Association of Mil- 
waukee, which is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
“Trends in Industry” and ‘‘Finance” were 
the topics of the meeting. R. A. Beck- 
with, superintendent of the Koehring 
plant, was chairman. 


New England 

Following are the resolutions adopted 
by the New England Vocational Gy 
dance Association at Boston on the death 
of Mr. William J. Riley. 

“In recognition of the long and up. 
tiring services of William J. Riley in th 
field of vocational guidance, the Ney 
England Vocational Guidance Associatior 
at its meeting of March 2, 1936, wishes 
to express its sense of personal loss jr 
the death of Mr. Riley, and its apprecia- 
tion of his services as a member and of 
ficer of the Association. 

“Mr. Riley has been identified wit! 
constructive work in educational and 
vocational guidance. For seven years 


to the vocational interests of former ser. 
vice men, and since 1927 he has been 2 
Director of the Vocational Guidance De- 
partment of the Boston YMCA. His 
work in this department, particularly in 
the Job Counseling Service, has received 
national recognition. 

“As an active member of the New 
England Vocational Guidance Association 
for a number of years, as a trustee for 
two years, as Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee in 1934-35, and as Chair. 
man of the Program Committee in 1935- 


36, Mr. Riley has rendered outstanding 


service. 

“Be it therefore resolved, that this ex- 
pression of gppreciation be sent to the 
family of MF. Riley, to the Boston YMCA, 
and to Occupations, the Vocational Gui 
dance Magazine; also that it be incorpo- 
rated in the minutes of this meeting.” 


WILLIAM H. SHUMWAY 
ELEANOR J. O'BRIEN 
WINTHROP E. NIGHTINGALI 
BERTHA SHEPARD, Chairman 
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New Jersey 

“Youth in Need” was the subject of 
the panel discussion of the guidance 
juncheon-conference sponsored by the 
School of Education, Rutgers University, 
and the New Jersey Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association on April 4. The first 
speaker, P. M. Russell, stated that “the 
needs of youth include, in addition to 
employment, a need for recognition, so- 
cial outlook, spiritual and social develop- 
ment.” 

Members of the panel divided the 
problem into three major parts: the phys- 
ical dimensions of the youth problem; the 
social problems involved in the unem- 
ployment of youth; and the agencies and 
programs effective in meeting youth’s 
John A. McCarthy, State Direc- 


needs. 


tor, National Youth Administration, at- 
tributed the acuteness of the problem to 
the inadequate operation of educational 
and vocational guidance programs. A. 


M. Potts, Assistant in the WPA for New 
Jersey, explained how relief is being ad- 
ministered to the youth of the state. The 
importance of dealing with the individual 
problems of the handicapped and the im- 
possibility of the school’s assuming the re- 
sponsibility were emphasized by William 
J. Ellis, New Jersey State Commissioner, 
Department of Institutions and Agencies. 
The desperate plight of youth was de- 
sctibed by S. J. Cristiano, Business Man- 
ager, Local Union 102, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Pater- 
son. Charles P. Messick, Secretary and 
Chief Examiner, New Jersey Civil Service 
Commission, referred at length to Maxin< 
Davis’ Lost Generation which concludes 
that “the youth of America is just mo; 


ping and hoping and groping its way 


somewhere.” 

Mr. Russell called attention to a study 
made recently by H. Chandler Hunt, of 
about 4,000 discharged office and clerical 


employes of seventy-six business institu 
tions, which showed that only ten per 
cent lost their jobs because of lack of 
specific skills while ninety per cent were 
laid off because of character or personality 
traits. 

In discussing the question of the agen- 
cies and programs effective in meeting 
youth’s needs, several suggestions were 
made. Among them were the develop- 
ment of pension funds for older workers 
to enable them to retire; adequate wages 
for adults of ‘families to permit youths 
to remain in school; expansion of the 
educational program to include person- 
ality training; cooperation between the 
school and the community; use of indus- 
trial shops in public schools to keep un- 
employed youth occupied and to provide 
occupational training. 

Mr. Russell closed the meeting with 
the opinion that employment is definitely 
on the upgrade and opportunities will be 
increasingly available. 

An interesting sectional meeting on 
the case study was planned by the Gui- 
dance and Personnel Association of New 
Jersey in connection with the State High 
School Conference. Rex B. Cunliffe, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Rutgers University, 
presided at the meeting; C. R. Foster 
explained what the case study should in- 
clude; and Robert Parker, Supervising 
Principal, Mount Holly Public Schools, 
and G. Holbrook Hawes, teacher of gui- 
dance in the Madison High School, told 
how case studies had been used in cur- 
riculum adjustment. 


a New York 

‘Trends in Education and Their Im- 
plications for Guidance’’ was the general 
topic of discussion at the fifth meeting of 
the New York City Branch of the Na- 
tio! $7ocational Guidance Association. 
Oakey %urney, Chief of the Division of 
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Industrial Education, State Department of 
Education, spoke on “Trends from the 
Standpoint of Vocational Education”; 
Frederick Ernst, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City, ““Trends from 
the Statidpoint of Secondary Education’’; 
Milton E. Loomis, Dean, Washington 
Square College, New York University, 
“Trends from the Standpoint of College 
Education.” 

The annual business meeting of the 
New York branch was held on April 24. 
After the business session the meeting 
adjourned to the East 58th Street exten- 
sion branch of the New York Public 
Library to provide an opportunity for ex- 
amination of a collection of guidance 
material on exhibition there. 


North Carolina 


The annual meeting of the North Caro- 
lina branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association was held at the Sir 
Walter Hotel in Raleigh in conjunction 
with the North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation on March 20, with S. R. Proctor, 
president, presiding. After a short ex- 
planation of the scope of guidance, the 
following program was given: ‘The 
Function of Guidance in the Elementary 
School,” Hattie S$. Parrott, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh; “A Gui- 
dance Grounded Curriculum for the Sec- 
ondary School,” O. Latham Hatcher, 
president, Southern Woman's Education 
Alliance, Richmond, Virginia; ‘The 
Schools’ Responsibility in Providing Gui- 
dance to Youth,” Richard R. Brown, As- 
sistant Executive Director, National Youth 
Administration, Washington, D. C. A 
committee was appointed to arrange a 
guidance section in the North Carolina 
Education Magazine. An increased inter- 
est is shown in guidance by the attendance 
of over one hundred superintendents, 
principals, and teachers at this meeting. 


Northern California 


Gilbert C. Wrenn of Stanford Univer. 


sity was the guest speaker at the sixt} 


annual guidance conference held at Hum. 
boldt State College under the auspices o; 
the Northern California Guidance Asso. 


ciation. Dr. Wrenn addressed the mor; 


ing session on the subject “Who Should 
In the afternoon, his 


Go to College?” 
topic was “Counseling the Non-Academ; 
Students.”” These lectures were amplifie 
by panel discussions which were follow: 
by an open forum consideration of ¢! 
problems raised. 

Arthur S. Gist, President, State Tea 
ers College, Arcata, Cal., was the prin 
cipal speaker at a luncheon meeting con 
posed of members of the guidance co: 
ference and by elementary teachers ; 


attendance at the Demonstration Day 2 


the College Elementary School. 

At the annual alumni banquet Dr 
Wrenn delivered the address of the eve 
ning. Past and present officers of the 
Northern California Guidance Associa 
tion entertained him at a breakfast at th: 
college Saturday morning, to which se\ 
eral members of the college faculty wer 
invited. 


Ontario 
M. A. Sorsoleil, Deputy Minister of 
Public Welfare, and Honorary President 
of the Ontario Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation in its inaugural year, addressed 4 
general meeting of the Association Apri! 
15 on “Problems in Counseling.” 


Philadelphia 


The members of the Vocational Gui- 
dance Association of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity have enjoyed a series of meetings 
on occupational trends at which were dis 
cussed group social work, clerical work, 
maintenance work, skilled needle trades. 
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repetitive operations in manufacturing, 
and retail store work. 

At a general meeting held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in April, as part 
of the program of Schoolmen’s Week, 
Robert Hoppock, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, National Occupational Conference, 
and Morris S. Viteles, Associate Professor 
of Psychology, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, spoke on “Criteria of Vocational 


Success.” 


South Carolina 


Under the sponsorship of the South 
Carolina NYA Vocational Guidance De- 
partment, directed by William A. Huey, 
two meetings have been held and have 
resulted in a branch of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association for South 
Carolina with twenty-six members and 
two by affiliation. Officers elected were: 
Ellison M. Smith, Furman University, 
president; W. C. McColl, professor, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, personnel 
department, vice-president; William A. 
Huey, vocational director of the National 
Youth Administration, secretary and 
treasurer. 

About two hundred were present at 
the meeting when the permanent organ- 
ization was perfected, and the address by 
Francis F. Bradshaw, dean of students, 
University of North Carolina, and former 
trustee of the NVGA, stimulated those 
present into increased activity in voca- 
tional work. Nearly all present signified 
their interest in such an organization in 
South Carolina and an intensive drive 
now under way is expected to produce 
a great many additional memberships for 
this branch. 


Western Michigan 


Much interest was shown in the first 
annual meeting of the Western Michigan 


Vocational Guidance Association held at 
the Central Junior High School, Muske 
gon, on April 3. 

An all day program included demon 
Strations and discussions of guidance 
activities and a dinner meeting at which 
Ralph T. Guyer, Principal, Central Junior 
High School, reported on “Muskegon’s 
Community Coordinating Council’; Wal- 
ter Terry, North Muskegon, “The Lan- 
sing Guidance Meeting”; Cleo Richard 
son, Grand Rapids Vocational High 
School, “The National Convention at St. 
Louis”; and Boyd R. Swem, Vocational! 
Counselor, Creston High School, “A Fol 
low-up Study of the 1934 Graduating 
Class in Grand Rapids.” 


Nomination of Officers, NVGA 

The officers of the National Voca 
tional Guidance Association are nomi- 
nated and elected annually by branch as- 
sociations and members-at-large. The 
chairman of the nominating committee for 
1936-37 hereby gives notice to all offi- 
cers of branch associations that before 
November, 1936, each branch association 
will be expected to nominate officers for 
the national association for the coming 
year. Some branches are having meetings 
in June, at which time these nominations 
may be made, and other branches will be 
asked to make their nominations at their 
first meeting in the fall. 

Nominations will be received for the 
following offices: president, first vice- 
president, second vice-president, and 
treasurer, and three trustees elected for a 
period of two years. These nominations 
should be sent directly to Fred C. Smith, 
Executive Secretary, 25 Lawrence Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


MARGARET E. BENNETT 
Chairman, Nominating Committee 
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BRANCH MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


A new branch association has just been 


organized in Breathitt County, Kentucky, 


Ww 


ith sixteen members. This brings the 


total number of branches to 38. 


Between March 1 and April 1, Wis- 


consin crowded New Jersey out of fourth 


pl 


ace in the ranking of branches ac- 


cording to size. Notable gains were also 
made by Rhode Island which moved from 
13th to 8th place, Northwestern Ohio 
which moved from 19th to 14th, St. Louis 
which moved from 22nd to 15th, and 
Western Michigan which moved from 
30th to 24th. Gains in membership were 
also recorded by New York City, Detroit, 
Teachers College, Connecticut, Cincin- 
nati, Central New York, New Orleans, 
South Carolina, Southern California, 
Western Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Capital District, Chicago, and Nebraska. 


16. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
y +S 
23. 
24. 
25. 





National and Branch Membership 
April 1, 1936 


. New York City............ ‘ate ee 
Sees er ee oe 103 
See eres 90 
ER ie eae pears 78 
. . CPP eee 70 
. Teachers College, 
Columbia University... ... ae 
. Northern California ............ 56 
.  § Sse eeeere 51 
. Worcester, Mass. ........... + ae 
SS RS ee 42 
« Ween, TD. ©... ces ecccss 41 
ig hs bees os aren dM Re bs 40 
ol SPP 36 
. Northeastern Ohio ............. 34 
i ite ns die be. 6 kde 34 
Central New York............. 31 
D5 oe «6040 6%emmlae 31 
BO SE ere Cr 29 
ET ee 2 
Southern California ............ 28 
Western Pennsylvania ........... 28 
oS ee 19 
a 19 
Western Michigan ............. 18 


Breathitt County, Kentucky. ...... 16 
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26. Capital District, New York. 
SPY cvtccncereosnaeees 
SEE ines cane eeeewehe ee 

Be ED i nccowncecdoceecs 
I a ne 

31. Rochester, New York......... l2 
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I Ee ae ee — 


These branches now have fewer than ten 
members: Western Massachusetts, Wyoming 
Seattle, Central Kansas, Kansas City. 


Total Branch Members...... 1,339 
Members-at-Large ........ 5 


Total Membership List...... 2,014 
Non-Member Subscribers. .... 1,09) 


Total Subscribers........ -. 3.105 
Total Subscribers, April 1, 
DT Sinatacedcepwervecese ste 


Increase Over Last Year... .. 395 

~~ 

PECCAVIMUS 

The editors regret that the footnote on 
page 787 in the May, 1936 issue of Oc- 
cu pations is inaccurate. Section II as well 
as Section I embodies the report of the 
Committee on the Convention. The name 
of the chairman of this committee should 
have been given as Rex B. Cun- 
liffe, Associate Professor of Education, 
Rutgers University, and- First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. The following served with 
Chairman Cunliffe on this Committee: 
Erma Christy, Director of Guidance, 
Public Schools, Muncie, Indiana; Helen 
Dernbach, Director of Educational Gui- 
dance, Public Schools, South Bend, In- 
diana; Susan Ginn, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Boston Public Schools; Percival 
W. Hutson, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh; Francis 
C. Rosecrance, Associate Professor of 
Education, Northwestern University; Har- 
old P. Thomas, Dean, School of Educa- 

tion, Lehigh University. 
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Evaluating Job Adjustment 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


The following excerpts 
from articles in the Rehabilitation Review 
and the Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, tespectively, are in line with the 
theme of this issue of Occupations— 
Criteria of Vocational Success. In the 
first paragraph Nelson A. Voorhees 
evaluates the job adjustment of the re- 
habilitated worker. In the succeeding 
paragraphs criteria for validating interest 
tests are formulated by Edward K. 
Strong, Jr. 

“The final step in the rehabilitation 
program is follow-up in employment un- 
til the facts of vocational rehabilitation 
and reasonable permanency of employ- 
ment afe assured. Therefore, length of 
employment in the job for which the ad- 
justment program was arranged becomes 
a measure of the effectiveness of the pro- 
gtam. The degree to which there is a 
return to the former earnings, in rehabil- 
itation, is a measure of the adjustment 
made. These items together with a com- 
parison of wages and permanency of em- 
ployment of others in the same occupa- 
tions are used to evaluate the adjustment. 
An attempt was made also to secure an 


” 


$ 


expression of satisfaction from the indi- 
viduals, but it was necessary to reject this 
as a measure of adjustment because of the 
failure of approximately one half of the 
total number to respond. Also the absence 
of any degree of variation in the expres- 
sion of satisfaction by those who did 
respond was indicative of a tendency on 
the part of the individual to report what 
he thought was desired. Therefore, the 
measures of adjustment were confined to 
wage, length of employment, and com- 
parison with others in the same work.” 


“ee 


“Determination of the validity of a 
vocational test is fraught with many diffi- 
culties. What should be the criterion? 
At first thought ‘final vocational choice’ 
appears to be the only ultimate criterion 
in guidance. But after further considera- 
tion it is apparent that one can not as- 
sume that every man eventually enters 
the occupation for which he is best fitted. 
If this were true there would be no great 
need for vocational tests, although even 
then the use of tests might save some 
men several years of fumbling around. 


—— a ee 
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Because final occupational choice can not 
be accepted as a perfect criterion, it neces- 
sarily follows that a vocational test which 
correlates perfectly with final occupational 
choice is as faulty as the present system 
of finding one’s livelihood. Whether 
the two should correlate .30, .50, or .70 
is beyond our powers to determine today. 
It is, however, quite likely that this cor- 
relation should be much higher in the 
case of college graduates than for the 
great majority, since the former have had 
a superior opportunity to chovse their 
careers. 

“Apparently the only feasible way to 
validate a guidance test is to prove, first, 
that those who are satisfactorily adjusted 
in an occupation may be differentiated by 
the test from those who are not satisfac- 
torily adjusted, including also those not 
engaged in the occupation; and second, 
to show that young people who obtain 
scores comparable to the satisfactorily 
adjusted group enter that occupation in 
reasonable degree and those who do not 
obtain such scores enter other occupations. 
We cannot expect to obtain correlations 
of 1.00 in this respect because economic 
conditions do not permit complete free- 
dom of choice. The following four prop- 
ositions should be true if the guidance 
test is significant: 

1. Men continuing in an occupation ob- 
tain a higher score in it than in other occu- 
pations. 

2. Men continuing in an occupation ob- 
tain a higher score in it than men entering 
some other occupation. 

3. Men continuing in an occupation ob- 
tain higher scores in it than men who change 
from that occupation to some other. 

4. Men changing from other occupations 
to occupation X score higher in X prior to 
the change than they did in other occupa- 
tions.”’ * 





*A five-year follow-up of 223 Stanford Univer- 
sity seniors (1927-1932) shows that the vocational 
interest test is valid in the sense that the four 

propositions are upheld by the data. 


Labor Unions 

In Washington recently, a convention 
of the United Mine Workers of Americ; 
produced fireworks. This association js 
the spearhead of the movement for labo; 
organizations by industries, as Opposed t 
the more traditional organization of labor 
by crafts or trades. To the convention 
came William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor and , 
member of the United Mine Workers 
He made a dramatic speech in favor of 
the craft union idea, as represented by the 
A. F. of L. Everybody who reads the 
newspapers knows that he lost out, and 
that the mine workers stood, in solid 
phalanx, behind their chief, John L. 
Lewis, in favor of the industrial union 
idea or organization by industries—which 
is the way in which employers are or- 
ganized. 

But what has all this to do with voca- 
tional guidance? Of course, it might 
naturally come within the province of 
knowledge of the personnel worker 
attached to a manufacturing corporation; 
but why should the school counselor 
bother about such matters? Why bother 
with controversial matters anyway? Why 
not stick to the counselee’s interests 
aptitudes, and abilities, on the one hand, 
and to job specifications on the other? In 
harmonizing these elements of the prob- 
lem of employment, isn’t there enough of 
a problem to solve? However, anybody 
who has attended one of the regionai 
conferences on vocational guidance held 
by the National Occupational Conference 
is aware of a feeling in guidance circles 
that counselors in school or college 
should know a good deal about contro- 
versial industrial and labor questions and 
about events and developments in the 
field of employer-employe relations, even 
if these relations do sometimes fall into 
the area of conflict. Certainly the issue, 
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within union ranks, between industrial 
and craft unionism is bound to affect con- 
ditions of employment. 

An illuminating exposition of this im- 
portant issue has been made by Louis 
Stark in a special article written for the 
New York Times. We have received 
permission to quote at some length. Mr. 
Stark, in this exposition, says that the 
craft union groups, consisting of mem- 
bers of skilled trades and controlling the 
policies of the A. F. of L., wish to keep 
their present unions intact and to take 
jurisdiction over the members of their 
callings in any industry that may become 
organized. The industrial union groups, 
yn the other hand, maintain that in what 
are known as mass-production industries 
—such as steel, automobiles, rubber, 
cement, and aluminum—only one form of 
organization can be effective, the group- 
ing of all employes working in a plant 
into one union. 

“The craft union leaders say that for 
more than a half century their unions 
have formed the backbone of the labor 
movement in the United States. Organ- 
ization work among labor unions, they 
declare, has always come from the skilled 
mechanics. Occupying strategic places in 
industry, these skilled men, it is argued, 
are able to marshal the forces of labor in 
key groups whose work is indispensable, 
once they are organized. Unskilled men, 
greater in number than the skilled and 
more difficult to organize, it is said, are 
easily replaceable. From their experience 
the craft union backers maintain that un- 
skilled workers with their poor pay are 
difficult to keep in unions once they are 
organized, that their low dues prevent 
them from forming adequate, strong 
unions able to weather economic storms.” 

“But,” says Mr. Stark, “craft unionists 
fear that if large industrial unions are 
formed comprising an overwhelming 
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majority of unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers, these groups will overwhelm 
the skilled men in the formulation of 
policy. In wage negotiations they fear 
that the unskilled men will tend to lose 
sight of the skilled and that the com- 
paratively high differential in wages that 
exist today between skilled and unskilled 
will be narrowed to the disadvantage of 
the skilled. The craft unionists wish to 
have their own organizations so that they 
may unite to protect their economic posi- 
tion and to fight for their own interests, 
whether on the economic or legislative 
field. 

“The industrial unionists say in answer 
that conditions have changed in the many 
years since the craft unions obtained their 
charters. New inventions, new technic, 
introduction of the automatic machine 
and of the assembly line have served to 
break down skills, to reduce skilled 
workers to the status of semi-skilled or 
unskilled men. Machine tenders have 
multiplied in the place of skilled crafts- 
men. Especially is this held true in those 
industries which subdivide skill into so 
many fragments that each operative is 
merely entrusted with part of a repetitive 
process, such as the insertion of a bolt, 
the fastening of a nut, the twisting of a 
part, or the throwing of a lever 

“If the A. F. of L. were flexible in its 
policy, the industrial unionists argue, it 
would allow for a variety of unions, 
crafts among the skilled workers, and in- 
dustrial organizations where men are 
largely machine tenders.” 

As the author of the Tsmes article 
points out, “‘it is in the industries where 
unskilled operations are the rule that the 
movement has arisen for industrial 
unions. In the coal, steel, automobile, 
and rubber industries the unskilled and 
semi-skilled men predominate. The 
miners’ union is the outstanding indus- 
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trial union in the A. F. of L. Most of its 
members are engaged in digging coal, but 
the union also includes some machinists, 
electrical workers, and other craftsmen. 

“The industrial unionists say that 
again and again efforts have been made to 
organize the steel workers. These com- 
prise men in perhaps a dozen or more 
crafts, some semi-skilled and a large num- 
ber of laborers. Although the craft 
unions formed a joint committee to co- 
operate in these organizing activities, say 
the industrial union elements, such effort 
never succeeded because the workers were 
aware that once the campaign was over 
the specialized crafts would segregate 
their own men. Thus a steel mill might 
have a dozen or more unions. 

"Many men in a large plant have alter- 
nate skills, performing one kind of work 
one hour or part of a day and another 
kind of work for another period. Under 
the craft idea, it is held, they would have 
to belong to two or more unions.” 

The industrial unionists ask what this 
would mean. With a dozen unions in 
the plant and with varying wage contract 
provisions and expiration dates that dif- 
fer, what is to prevent one group of 
workers from remaining at their places 
while their fellows strike for adjustment 
of contracts? ‘The industrial unionists 
say,” according to Mr. Stark, “that the 
employes in the mass-production indus- 
tries especially fear the disunity in their 
ranks, in dealing with a common em- 
ployer, that might arise through their 
separation from the minority of skilled 
men in their plants. When auto workers 
are asked to join a union but told that 
later they will be parceled out to their 
respective ctafts and divided among a 
dozen unions; according to the industrial 
group, they lose heart. Why not, it is 
asked, give these men the kind of or- 
ganization they want?” 
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Gilbert S. Perez, chief of the Burey 
of Education’s division of vocational edy. 
cation in the Philippines, writing in th, 
Manila Graphic, outlines the industri: 
arts program in the elementary grade 
there. This program is found to r 
ceive the greatest attention in the sixt! 
and seventh grades, and well constructed 
elementary school shops have been erected 
in neatly every municipality in the 
Islands. The sixth graders progress from 
intermediate gardening to the shop. Ip 
home-mechanics classes, the desirabilit 
of making the pupils’ homes more com 
fortable, healthful, and esthetic is con- 
stantly stressed, and projects are fostered 
to this end. Elementary school boys lear 
the rudiments of building repair, paint 
ing, reservicing household appliances, dirt 
and chicken farming. These activities 
furnish a solid base upon which to build 
when the pupil is promoted to the more 
technical and large scale secondary schoo! 
vocational program. Especially is it pur- 
posed to correlate the elementary-school 
subject matter, based upon actual life ex- 
periences, with home needs, to encour 
age initiative and inventiveness, and t 
foster habits of industry. 

Earl W. Barnhart, chief of the com- 
mercial education service of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, in ad- 
dressing the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, pointed out the fact that high 
school pupils are being increasingly re- 
cruited from poorer homes where social 
instincts are lacking. He suggested that 
whereas at present this type of graduate 
is passed over by industry in favor of 
graduates with better social backgrounds, 
the institution of a system of part-time 
business apprenticeship during the four 
high school years would make the socially 
handicapped graduates more acceptable 
to employers. 
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Courses in Vocational Guidance and 


Allied Fields, Summer of 1936 
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UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 
Akron, Ohio 
Educational Guidance. Professor Russet J. 
GREENLY. 


Industrial Relations. Professor GREENLY. 


ALABAMA COLLEGE OF WOMEN 
Montevallo, Ala. 

If there is sufficient demand for it, a course in 
Vocational Guidance will be offered. Such a 
course will seek to introduce to the student 
the problems of educational and vocational gui- 
dance by a rapid survey of literature in the field, 
and to set up standards for a comprehensive gui- 
dance program such as is feasible in the high 
schools of Alabama at present. The Alabama 
school program for guidance through occupa- 
tional studies for boys and girls is studied as one 
unit of the course. Other general topics studied 
are: vocational information and how the teacher 
may impart it, exploratory experiences as an 
essential feature of the junior high school pro- 
gram, vocational preparation, vocational counsel- 
ing, and placement as a logical part of a com- 
prehensive program of guidance. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Principles of Guidance. Dean Jesse B. Davis. 
Occupational Guidance. Professor THACKER and 
Assistants. 


Measurement in Educational and Vocational Gut- 
dance. Professor HANSON. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
At Berkeley 
One course in Vocational Guidance and one in 
Vocational Education will be offered by Dr. 
RALPH L. EYMAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
At Los Angeles 
Vocational Education. General Course. Davin S 
JACKEY. 

The history, scope, and purposes of vocational 
education and certain outstanding current prob- 
lems. 

Vocational Guidance. Mr. JACKEY. 

For vocational counselors in high schools, teach- 
ers and principals of junior and senior high 
schools, and others interested in the problem of 

















the guidance of youth. The origin, the philoso 


phy, and present practice in vocational guidance 
and problems now demanding solution 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Orientation Course in Individual Development 

and Guidance. Professor D. A. Prescori 
Dr. GERTRUDE P. Driscoii, ORRIELLE 
Murpny, and other members of the Division 
of Individual Development and Guidance 
This course is designed as an orientation course 
in the field of individual development and gui 
dance. It is open to administrators, supervisors 
and teachers, and to guidance specialists 
The course will give a survey of points of view 
approaches, practices, and organization in the field 
from various angles and at the different institu 
tional levels. It will not attempt to introduc 
techniques as such nor to promote skills, but will 
offer opportunity for an intimate view of a com 
plete program of guidance in practical operation 
in the Demonstration School. Arrangements will 
be made whereby the students can observe the 
ganization and administration of the work and th 
integrated activities of various specialists 


Demonstrations of Techniques in Guidance. Pro 
fessors EstHER McD. Lioyp-Jongs, A. | 
Gates, LeTA S. HOLLINGWoRTH, H. D 
KITSON, SARAH M. STURTEVANT, C. I. LAM 
BERT, ELIZABETH D. McDoweLLt, H. G 
ROWELL, and RutH M. STRANG; Drs. R. N 
ANDERSON, GERTRUDE P. DriscoLt, GER- 
TRUDE HILDRETH, INA C. SARTORIUS, and 
others. 

A wide variety of techniques used in studying 
and guiding individuals will be demonstrated with 
children of all ages under standardized conditions 
with primary consideration of their intelligence, 
sensory equipment, speech, achievement in school 
subjects, emotional adjustment, social adjustment, 
vocational intentions, etc. 


Observation of Case Study Conferences. Dr 
GERTRUDE P. Driscoitt, Dr. Cecus W 
FLEMMING, and ORRIELLE MURPHY 


Students registered in this course will attend 
the case study conferences of the various special- 
ists in the guidance division of the Summer 
Demonstration School. Two conferences are held 
weekly, one dealing with a child in the elemen- 
tary school and one with a pupil in the junior or 
senior high school. Following the conferences 
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students registered for the course will meet to 
evaluate the analysis of the case and to discuss 
further the significance of the therapy recom- 
mended 


The Teacher's Part in Individual Development 
and Guidance. Professor RUTH M. STRANG 
and Dr. R. N. ANDERSON 


This course is intended for subject-matter teach- 
ers, teachers in charge of homerooms and study 
halls, and others who have certain guidance func- 
tions to perform and who wish to coéperate intel- 
ligently with specialists in this field to aid them 
in: (1) appreciating the rdle of guidance and per- 
sonnel work in a modern educational program; 
(2) seeing clearly their part in the total guidance 
program; and (3) acquiring skill in dealing with 
problems of development common to teachers on 
all educational levels. 

Topics to be discussed are: What is personnel 
work? What is the contribution of the class- 
room teacher, the homeroom teacher, and the club 
sponsor to the guidance program in schools hav- 
ing specialists in guidance and in schools without 
specialists? What psychological principles are in- 
volved in work with children and adolescents? 
How can maladjustments be prevented or dealt 
with? What knowledge and skills in interviewing, 
making case studies, and using other techniques 
of work with individuals are needed by the non- 
specialist? What knowledge of health, discipline, 
vocational and educational guidance is needed ? 


Methods and Techniques in Guidance and Person- 
nel. Professor RUTH M. STRANG and Dr. R. 
N. ANDERSON. 


This course is designed to meet the needs of 
guidance and personnel workers in schools, col- 
leges, social service agencies, and industrial estab- 
lishments. The course will give the student an 
opportunity to make intensive study of instruments 
and procedures such as forms and records; inter- 
view techniques; case study techniques; rating 
scales; time schedules; methods in group organiza- 
tion; and use of outside agencies, laymen, and 
specialists. Students will be given an opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with these instruments 
through making case studies, and are advised to 
bring with them case study data, records, or other 
material which they would like to evaluate and 
improve. 


Vocational and Educational Guidance. Professor 
H. D. Krrson. 


This course deals with those aspects of educa- 
tion which involve the assistance given to indi- 
viduals in planning their careers: giving informa- 
tion about vocational and educational opportu- 
nities through the course in occupations, the sub- 
jects of the curriculum, the library, exploratory 
activities, etc.; provision for a program of indi- 
vidual counseling regarding vocational and edu- 
cational problems; placement in employment, and 
follow-up. Attention will also be paid to the 


problem of codrdinating the agencies of the com- 
munity with the vocational and educational gui- 
dance given in the schools. 

While the course is planned primarily for work- 
ers in secondary schools, it will also consider the 


problem of vocational and educational guidance ir 
colleges and in non-school agencies. Students y 
register for three points will be expected to make 
an intensive study, under supervision, of som: 
phase of the subject in which they are particularly 
interested. 


Field Work in Guidance and Personnel. Dr. 
N. ANDERSON. 

A practical course in which the student is given 
opportunity to obtain experience in agencies whic! 
carry on the work of guidance and personnel. |; 
tensive experience may be obtained in the Demon 
stration School, where a complete program of 
guidance will be in effect. In addition to 
serving the work in general, the student may « 
centrate on one or more phases, such as counse 
ing, testing, placement, club work, analysis of 
cupations, etc. 


Vocational Testing. Professor H. D. Kitson 
Dr. R. N. ANDERSON. 


This course will acquaint the student with many 
types of tests prepared for use in vocational gu 
dance and selection: tests for measuring aptitude: 
trade abilities, and personality traits which m: 
have vocational significance. The work will hb 
given as a laboratory course in which students 
will be given practice in administering the tests 
and evaluating them with reference to specifi 
vocational activities. 


Placement and Employment Office Procedure. D 
R. N. ANDERSON. 


This course provides opportunity for an inte: 
sive study of the problems and techniques 
volved in employment work, considered in 
largest relation as an aspect of personnel work ar 
guidance. 

Consideration will be given to the variations ir 
procedure required for work under public, privat: 
or philanthropic auspices in educational, indus 
trial, and social service agencies. Special atten 
tion will be paid to the standards of employment 
practice proposed for public employment office 
operating under state and federal auspices 

The work will consist of lectures, discussions 
examinations of forms and records, study of legis 
lative enactments, and observation of procedure in 
well established employment offices. 


Illustrative Lessons in Vocational and Educational 
Information. Dr. Micprep E. LINCOLN 
This course consists of observation of class 
work in vocational and educational information 
given in the Demonstration School. 


Methods and Content of the Course im Occupa- 
tions. Dr. MILDRED E. LINCOLN. 

This course is planned particularly for teachers 
of classes in civics, economic citizenship, occupa- 
tions, or other subjects through which the attempt 
is made to give vocational guidance. It should 
be of value also to homeroom teachers in junior 
and senior high schools, who desire to help pupils 
orient themselves in the complicated organization 
and diversified curriculum of the modern high 
school. 
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Personnel Administration. Major course 


Sinaent 


for deans and student personnel directors. 
Professors SARAH M. STURTEVANT, ESTHER 


McD. Lioyp-JoNEs, RUTH M. STRANG, 


HARRIET HAYES, and specialists. 

The more important topics of study are the fol- 
wing: (a) history and scope of personnel work, 
rendencies in the field of student personnel ad- 
igistration, preparation and qualification of 
workers; (b) case study, interview, and other 
techniques useful in student personnel work; (c) 
health problems in the field of student personnel 
administration; (d) research as one of the major 
nersonnel functions; (e) personal problems re- 
{ to religion and social control 





bale 


Field Work in Student Personnel Administration. 
Professors SARAH M. STURTEVANT, RUTH M. 
EstHER McD. Lioyp-JoNEs, and 


STRANG, 
Hours to be arranged. 


ORRIELLE MURPHY. 
A practical course in which the student is given 
pportunity to obtain experience in agencies which 
carry on the work of guidance. Intensive experi- 
ence may be obtained in the Demonstration 
School, where a complete program of guidance 
will be in effect. In addition to observing the 
work in general, the student may concentrate on 
ne or more phases, such as counseling, testing, 
dub work, homeroom organization, etc. 


Special Problems in Student Personnel Admini- 
stration. Advanced course. Professors SARAH 
M. STURTEVANT, RUTH M. STRANG, HARRIET 


Hayes, EstHeER McD. Lioyp-Jongs; Dr. 
Bruce ROBINSON, and Dr. MIRIAM VAN 
WATERS. 


This course is planned for deans of men, deans 
of women, student personnel workers, social work- 
ers, and counselors of experience who are inter- 
ested in detailed study of particular procedures 
involved in a program of educational and social 
guidance. The scope of the work is indicated 
under the individual topics, each of which is 
treated as a unit. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
EMERSON. 

A course in the theory and practice of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance; procedures and 
techniques in adjustment of pupils to educational 
and vocational surroundings; guidance functions 
of teachers and executives. 

This course is planned especially for admini- 
strative officers and persons desiring to specialize 
in the guidance field. 


Educational and Vocational Guidance. Dr. EmM- 
ERSON. 

_A study of the theory and practice of educa- 

tional and vocational guidance in secondary 


Dr. L. A 


schools, procedures and techniques in the adjust- 
ment of pupils to educational and vocational sur- 
roundings; community resources useful in gui- 
dance and methods of utilizing them; guidance 
functions of teachers. 
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This course is intended primarily for teachers 
having some responsibility for participating in the 
guidance program of the secondary school 


Analysis of the Individual and Counseling. D 
EMERSON. 

A study of the problems and techniques of in 
dividual analysis with reference to educational, 
vocational, and other problems; the techniques of 
interviewing with some reference to aptitud 
ing, the case work approach, 
needed information, and utilization of communit 


resources from the standpoint of the counsel 


le test 


rganization 
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Psychological Te in Guidance. Assistant Pr 
fessor WINSOR 

A study of testing and rating devices designed 

as an aid in vocational guidance and industrial 


education 


Education and Vocation Professor EATON 


A study of vocational educati 
of view of a democratic theory of education. Oper 
to graduate students and to seniors who have 


educational psychology and in 


n from the point 


courses in 
nomics or sociok ey 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Principles of Vocational Guidance. Di 
SMITH. 

The vocational problems of children in school 
and of workers in commerce, industry, and other 
occupations; a general survey of the vocationa 
guidance movement, with its ethical, cultural, and 
civic implications; the steps in the vocational prog 
ress of the individual, such as discovery of in 
terests and abilities, study of occupational infor 
mation, choice of calling, guidance during train 
ing, placement, and readjustment, with appropriate 
procedure for each; counseling and the use of 
tests; relationship between vocational and educa 
tional guidance. 

For teachers and administrators interested in 
the vocational careers of pupils, and for others 
interested in helping individuals to make their 
school and career adjustments 


FRED 


Seminary in Guidance. Associate Professor JOHN 
M. BREWER. 

The purpose of this course is to allow advanced 
students to work upon problems close to their 
professional needs. A written report is required, 
and there is no examination. For this research 
course it will be an advantage to correspond in 
advance with the instructor 

Students wishing to study such a special topic 
as counseling, discovery of interests and abilities, 
classes in occupational information, or placement 
may enroll in this course. Direction in reference 
reading will be supplied, and each student may 
choose to take an examination or submit a thesis 


Occupational Information and other Materials for 
Guidance. Dr. FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Prin 
cipal, East Side Continuation School, New 
York City. 

The primary purpose of the course is to equip 
counselors and teachers of classes in occupations 


——— 
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with the materials needed for effective work and 
with the methods of obtaining further materials. 
The uses of the materials on guidance will also 


be discussed 


Counseling and Organization for Vocational Gui- 
dance. Dr. FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Principal, 
East Side Continuation School, New York 
City. 

This course includes a discussion of the aims 
and methods of educational and vocational coun- 
seling and of the appropriate organization for 
carrying on the work of guidance. It is a training 
course for students seriously intending to do work 
in the field of guidance. It will, therefore, be 
useful to counselors, deans, advisers, and directors 
of vocational guidance. The case method will be 
used during a part of this course. 


Education as Guidance. Associate Professor JOHN 
M. BREWER. 


Guidance as contrasted with instruction, in 
school life, home membership, civic relationships, 
recreation, leisure, and ethical relationships; gui- 
dance through the curriculum; organizing the 
school for guidance; development of self-guidance 

For teachers, supervisors, administrators, coun- 
selors, deans, and advisers. 


Vocational Education. Dr. Frep C. SMITH. 


An examination of the social basis for voca- 
tional education; a review of developments in this 
department of education up to the present; a care- 
ful study of present practices in the major fields 
of vocational education—agricultural, commercial, 
home-making and industrial; and consideration of 
desirable future developments in this phase of 
public school education. 


The Improvement of Instruction in Pre-vocational 
Commercial Subjects. Associate Professor 
FREDERICK G. NICHOLS. 


This course deals with pre-vocational commer- 
cial subjects in which emphasis is definitely shift- 
ing from their vocational implications to their 
significance as aids in adjusting young people to 
their economic environment. Among the subjects 
which will receive attention are junior business 
training and business arithmetic—separately or as 
a single course—and junior bookkeeping. Aims, 
instructional material, and methods will receive 
attention. 


The Improvement of Instruction in Commercial 
Skill Subjects. Associate Professor FREDER- 
ick G. NICHOLS. 


This is essentially a methods course, but it 
does not concern itself primarily with the details of 
classroom procedure as developed in connection 
with a single subject. It seeks to consider funda- 
mental principles and practices useful to a teacher 
of any skill subject; to devise ways and means of 
handling skill subjects so as to achieve vocational 
aims with the least possible expenditure of time 
and effort; and to develop a plan whereby non- 
vocational values can be achieved through voca- 
tional skill subjects. 


Business Education for the Consumer. Dr. Hap 
ALD G. SHIELDS, Assistant Dean of +, 
School of Business, University of Chicag 


This course will start with a series of pane 
discussions lasting one week, to be followed | 


five weeks’ intensive study of the principles an4 


problems which emerge from the panel discys 
sions. 

An attempt will be made during this first week 
to (a) define consumer business education: (b) 
point out some of its limitations; (c) indicat: 
difficulties that will arise in giving it; (d) show 
what part of it lies in the field of social science 
and what part in the field of business education 
and (e) reveal in general the important problem: 
which must be solved in dealing constructively 
with this type of education. 

These panel discussions will be open to a 
students of the Summer School and others inte; 
ested in this subject, without charge. 

Special circular sent upon request to the Gradu 
ate School of Education, Lawrence Hall, Harvard 
University. 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


Principles and Problems of Vocational Guidance 
ANNA M. Jones, Department of Guidance 
and Placement, Board of Education, New 
York City. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Principles of Vocational Education. 
Professor CLEO MURTLAND. 


Associate 


This course aims to give the student an ac 
quaintance with the principles of vocational edu 
cation, with special reference to industrial educa 
tion. Among the topics considered are relation 
of vocational education to liberal education ; social 
factors involved in vocational education; place of 
vocational education in a comprehensive progran 
of public education; types of vocational school 
and classes and the functions of each. 


Vocational Guidance. Professor GrorGe F 


MYERS. 


The pune of this course is to give a general 
view of vocational guidance as part of a program 
of public education. It presents briefly the prin- 
cipal activities which constitute a comprehensive 
guidance plan. The course should be of interest 
to school administrators and teachers. Those who 
wish to prepare for vocational guidance work 
should take this as a first course. 
Principles of Commercial Education. Professor 
Myers and JOHN M. TRYTTEN. 


This course deals with the fundamental prin 
ciples underlying the whole scheme of commercia! 
education: the relation of commercial to general 
education, types of training for business service, 
and the agencies available for such training 
Special study will be made of the effects of the 
social and economic changes upon the secondary- 
school commercial curriculum. 
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COURSES IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Teaching of the Commercial Subjects. Pro- 
fessor MYERS and Mr. TRYTTEN. 

This course deals with the application of edu- 
nal theory and practice, findings of research 
eudies, and methods in the teaching of commer- 
ial subjects. Current trends and recent develop- 
ments in teaching practice are stressed. 

cominar in Vocational Education and V ocational 
Guidance. Professor MYERS. 


Those wishing to take this course should con- 
sult with the instructor before registering. The 


he 


cat 


course will take up specific problems depending 
upon the interests of the members of the class. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Visual Aids in Teaching. Mr. KIsSACK. 

This course is designed to train students in the 
practical use of simple projected visual aids in- 
cluding opaque and slide lanterns, microslide, film 
strip, and 16 mm. silent motion pictures. The 
course will provide information on all kinds of 
fims available for school use in the various fields 
ff the social studies, literature, and science. 
Guidance in Secondary Schools, 


Problems in Adult Education. Mr. 
Mr. SORENSON. 


Methods in Educational Research. Mr. JOHNSON. 
Adult Education. Mr. BENJAMIN, Mr. SORENSON. 


BENJAMIN, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Personnel Administration. Professor REED. 

Deals with the development, principles, and 
practices of personnel service, including all forms 
of guidance, employment, and placement methods. 
Administrative problems involved in introducing 
and carrying out personnel activities on the vari- 
wus school levels and in adult organizations will 
receive major consideration. 


Vocational Information, Guidance, and Placement. 
Professor REED. 

A course in the theory and practice of voca- 
tional guidance planned for teachers, counselors, 
and club leaders. Accepted as a two-point course 
in vocational guidance required of candidates for 
counseling certification in New York and Pennsy]l- 
vania. 


Course for Deans and Advisers of Men and Wo- 
men. Visiting Dean HAGELTHORNE. 

For teachers, administrators, student advisers, 
club leaders, and other personnel and social work- 
ers. Deals with personnel problems on all levels 
of education including the adult field. 


Research in Personnel Problems. Professor REED. 


Principles, (Practices, and Problems of Vocational 
Education. Professor PICKETT. 


Designed to give a survey of the field of voca- 
tional education. Some of the topics treated will 
be the history and sociological and psychological 
foundations of vocational education; types of vo- 
cational education; vocational guidance, trade 


unions and industrial educati 
veys; trade and job analyses 
future trends of vocational educ: 


Principles, Practices, and Probl 
Education. Mr. STEVENSON 
The following topics will be 
torical and social backgrounds; moderr 
tions in this country and abroad; pr 
method, guidance, and pupil characterist 
current practices in this country and 
Particular emphasis will be placed 
lems of industrial education for womer 


Principles, Practices, and Problem 
Arts Education. Mr. WAGAR 

The function and characteristics 
arts education will be considered eth 
such topics as the nature and needs of the 
cent pupil, ways of meeting these needs th: 
the industrial arts, planning the work, use of tool 
and materials, methods of teaching, and considera 
tion of typical practices in industrial-arts educa 
tion. 


Organization and Teaching of Industrial-Arts Edu 


cation. Mr. WAGAR. 

Covers the major phases of course organization 
in industrial-arts education and will, in addition 
furnish a firm foundation of acceptable teaching 
techniques which have been found generall 
plicable in this field. 


Psychological Tests in Guidance and Vocational 
Education. Mr. WaAGAR. 

A discussion of the psychological principles a 
applied to the selection and training of students 
for programs of vocational education; selecti 
and placement of employes; job specifications 
determination of interests and capacities; measur 
ments in educational, vocational, and personality 
guidance; trade tests, and adjustments of train 
and workers to their environments 


Educational and Vocational Guidance Il ( Met 


ods). Mr. STEVENSON. 

Considers the plans and methods which have 
been found most workable in conducting classes 
in guidance for adolescent and post-adolescent 
pupils. Consideration will also be given to the 
bases for determination of occupations to be 
studied, the most important items to be included 
in each occupational study, and the progress whict 
has been made in the development of 
devices for use in guidance 


Study, Survey, and Analysis of Industrial 
pations. Mr. SPAULDING 
Typical industrial occupations will be surv 
and analyzed and provision will be mad 
visitation and observation. The discussi 
be enlivened by the presentation of the 
view of a selected few outstanding r 
of prominent industrial occupations 
Study of Professional and Semi-pr 
pations. Dr. SEARS. 
Typical professional and semi-pr 
pations will be surveyed and analyzed 
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sion will be made for visitation and observation. 
The discussions will be enlivened by the presenta- 
tion of the point of view of a selected few out- 
standing representatives of prominent professions. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The course, A Summer's Work in Guidance, 
offered for the first time in the 1935 Summer 
Session, received such enthusiastic endorsement 
that the School of Education of Northwestern 
University will not only repeat it in the 1936 
Summer Session but will provide advanced courses 


for those who participated last year. 


Northwestern University courses in guidance 
and pupil personnel work proceed from a very 
broad base of interest in and consideration for 
all aspects of the development of the individual, 


including physical and mental health, intelligence, 


personality, and social, recreational, and vocational 


tactors. While the basic understandings essen- 
tial to adequate educational and vocational gui- 


dance are studied, the courses are not entirely 
Since they are concerned 
with the “total child’ and deal with his develop- 
ment from kindergarten through college, they will 


limited to these factors. 


be of vital interest to those engaged in educational 
work at all levels. Special stress is placed upon 
the importance of the guidance function in effec- 
tive teaching and the wise administration of the 
school. 


Foundations of Pupil Personnel and Guidance 


W ork. 


This basic course considers the many problems 
of adjustment and planning which confront young 
people at different times in their development. 
Stress is placed on the human element in educa- 
tion. The needs of the pupil are the center of 
interest. The various techniques for the study of 
pupils—tests, records, case study, and observation 
—are critically examined. The assembling and 
interpretation of information on educational, re- 
creational, and vocational opportunities are dis- 
cussed. Various plans of organization of guidance 
and personnel work are studied, the place of group 
procedures evaluated, and the techniques of in- 
dividual counseling presented and demonstrated. 

The five staff members who have been assigned 
to conduct this course will be assisted by a num- 
ber of specialists brought to the Evanston carnpus 
during the summer to participate in the course at 
points where each is able to make a special con- 
tribution: 


Dr. Harotp C. COFFMAN, Specialist in Mental 
Hygiene, Northwestern University. 

FRANK S. ENpiIcoTT, Instructor in Education, 
Northwestern University. 

CLIFFORD ERICKSON, Instructor in Education, 
Northwestern University. 

Dr. Howarp A. LANg, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Northwestern University, Psycholo- 
gist for the Wilmette Public Schools. 

Dr. F. C. Rosecrance, Associate Professor of 
Education, Northwestern University. 

Dr. MALCOLM MACLEAN, Director of the General 
College, University of Minnesota. 


Dr. Grace E. MANSON, Associate Professo; 
Psychology, Northwestern University. 

Dr. Paut R. Mort, Director, Advanced Sch 
of Education, Teachers College, Colum) 
University. on 

ELMA OLSON, Psychiatric Social Worker, Fam), 
Welfare Départment, Evanston, Illinois. — 

H. D. RICHARDSON, Director of Research, Deer 
field-Shield Township High School. 

FLORENCE S. ROBNETT, Dean of Women, Nort! 
western University. 

LESTER J. SCHLOERB, M.A., Guidance Counselo; 
Lane Technical High School, Chicagi 

Dr. CLARENCE T. SIMON, Professor of Speech 
Re-Education, Northwestern University 

Mrs. ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS, President, Illinois 
Parent Teachers Association. 


ADVANCED COURSES IN THE GUIDANCE AREA 


Students who took the foundation course las 
year and those who have had similar introduct 
study elsewhere will be interested in the following 


The Orientation of Personality. Dr. CorrMan 

A study of how to develop the ability to find 
and maintain a healthy mental attitude in a chang 
ing environment. The teacher will be stimula 
to understand mental attitudes, emotional pitt 
and defense mechanisms, and will be encouraged 
to use the available resources for adequate mas 
tery and adjustment of personality. 


Educational Diagnosis. Dr. LANE. 


This course is designed to prepare teachers t 
use approved techniques and devices in the ap 
praisal of individual children. Use and interpre 
tation of instruments and procedures suitable for 
explaining and measuring mental, shysical, and 
social maturity, educational attainment, educational 
disability, personality factors, interests, aptitudes 
and home and social conditions. 





Guidance Practice. Messrs. COFFMAN, ENDICOTT 
ERICKSON, LANE, ROSECRANCE. 


This course aims to bring together the prin 
ciples and techniques developed in the foundation 
course and advanced courses in the field of pupil 
personnel work and to apply them to the study 
of children in need of guidance. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Principles of Guidance. C. W. SALSER, Assistant 
Dean of Education. 


In connection with this course which carries 
graduate credit, there will be a week of conter- 
ences on vocational guidance under the direction 
of Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. Subjects discussed will include Function 
of Guidance Programs, Information About Occs- 
pations, Analyzing and Counseling the Individual 
Discussion of Testing and Analyzing, Organizing 
Guidance in the High School, Discussion of Or 
ganizing and Developing Guidance Programs, and 
Educational Implications of the Guidance Move- 
ment. 
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SUMMER COURSES IN GUIDANCE 


OSWEGO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Oswego, New York 


Methods and Materials for Teachers of Orienta- 
tion or Occupations Classes. 


Vocational and Educational Guidance. 
Analysis of the Individual, and Counseling. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
The Administration of Guidance. Dr. MCKown. 
Methods of guidance; practical ways in which 
guidance may be organized as a part of the work 
of the school; ways in which the school, the home, 
the community, and industry may be coordinated 
for guidance. 


Clinical Field Work in Vocational Guidance. Dr. 
VITELES. 


Clinical Field Work in Educational Guidance. 


Vocational Education. Professor W. C. Asn. 

The range of activities covered by the Smith- 
Hughes Law. Vocational Education as an integral 
part of the public school system. The develop- 
ment of a modern point of view in regard to 
vocational education. Offered free of tuition 
charge to all workers in the field of education, not 
seeking graduate credit. 


Modern Industries and Industrial Relations. 
fessor MAGILL. 

Industries from the viewpoint of guidance and 
the problems involved in the relationships be- 
tween the employer, the employed, and society at 
large. 


Administration of Vocational Education. 
sor W. C. ASH. 

An analysis of the functions of administration 
of vocational education and study of the admini- 
strative techniques which have been developed in 
the various fields. 


Pro- 


Profes- 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


During the summer of 1936 LEONA C. 
BUCHWALD, Director of Guidance and Counseling 
in the Baltimore Public Schools, and President 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
will offer one course in the teaching of occupa- 
tions, and another course in the work of a dean 
of girls. 

HELEN MARKELL, of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction, will return to 
offer the work on principles and procedures in 
family and school relationships. Dr. ROBERT 
Hoppock, Assistant to the Director of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, will visit the 
campus for one day to conduct a round-table dis- 
cussion on some practical problems of guidance. 


A seminar and practicum in guidance which 
prepares for and leads into projects to be com- 
pleted during the following academic year is 
offered again. 

The courses most definitely in guidance or re- 
lated fields are listed below: 
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Measurement of 
Schools. 


Achievement in Secondary 


Statistics im Psychology and Education 


Psychological Principles and Procedures in Gui 
dance and Personnel Administration. 


The Pedagogy of the Subnormal Child 


Educational and Vocational Guidance in Junior 
and Senior High School 


Extracurricular Activitie 


High Schools. 


Measurement of 


Schools ° 


Occupations. 


in the Junior and Senior 


Achievement in Secondary 


Principles and Procedures in Family and School 
Relationships. 


Administrative Work of the Dean of 
Statistics in Psychology and Education 
Mental Hygiene. 

Psychometric Technique (Binet) 
Clinical Psychology. 


Psycholo; ‘:al Principles and Procedure 
dance and Personnel Administration 


Applied Ps ycholog 2. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
The Guidance Function in Education. 
P. W. Hutson. 

Introductory course for teachers, counselors, and 
administrators. The incorporation of guidance 
techniques in all aspects of instruction. Applic- 
able toward elementary and high school prin- 
cipals’ certificates. 


Professor 


Materials for Occupational Counseling. Professor 


M. A. GOLDBERGER. 

The compilation and use of materials. Designed 
for counselors and for teachers who wish to be- 
come counselors. Required for Pennsylvania cer- 
tificates for teaching guidance and for counseling 


Secondary School Counseling. Professor HUTSON 
For counselors, principals, and others concerned 


with the guidance instruction. Required for the 
counselor's certificate in Pennsylvania 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
E. PARTCH. 

A general survey of the principles of guidance 
and a study of their application to the problems 
of the educational and vocational adjustment of 
the school child and the junior wage-earner, form 
the basis of this course. 


Dean C 


Counseling Problems and Techniques. Professor 
R. B. CUNLIFFE. 

This course is planned for homeroom teachers, 
class advisers, vocational counselors, deans, prin- 
cipals, and other personnel officers directly con 
cerned with problems having to do with the ad 
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justment of the pupil to school and vocation. 
Emphasis will be placed on the selection and use 
of personnel techniques (¢.g., testing, rating, in- 
terviewing) and the application of psychological 
and mental hygiene principles in solving type 
problems. 

Practicum in Guidance and Personnel. Professor 

CUNLIFFE. 

This is a course in technique of research for 
graduate students in the field of guidance. Prac- 
tice is afforded in procedures of problem solving 
and reporting. The activities in this course pre- 
pare for those of the seminar. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Guidance in Educational Institutions. Dean 
GraYSON N. KEFAUVER and C GILBERT 
WRENN. 

A comprehensive survey of the principles and 
techniques of guidance in educational institutions. 
Consideration will be given to the evidences of 
need for guidance; objectives; articulation of the 
different forms of guidance—vocational, social, 
recreational, and health; informing students about 
educational and vocational conditions and oppor- 
tunities; gathering and using information con- 
cerning students; counseling with students; or- 
ganizing the guidance service; contributions of 
teacher, homeroom teacher, principal, and special- 
ists in guidance. 


Conference on Curriculum and Guidance. By 
members of the FACULTY and other specialists. 
Problems of curriculum and guidance in insti- 
tutions on all levels will be given consideration in 
a six-day conference meeting July 6-11. 


Adult Education. Messrs. MACKAYE and PRocror. 

An examination of adult education as a phase 
of the total program of education. There will be 
consideration of its history, philosophy, and prac- 
tical administration. Particular attention will be 
given to the organization of adult education de- 
partments in the public school system, including 
appropriate curricula, teaching methods, and dis- 
cussion techniques. Opportunity will be provided 
for a canvass of the extensive literature bearing 
upon the field, and an analysis of the practical 
problems met with in developing an adequate 
adult education program. 


Seminar in Guidance in Educational Institutions. 
Dean KEFAUVER, Messrs. Procror and 
WRENN. 

The problems and programs of guidance in 
institutions of various types will be canvassed with 
attention given to the program in junior and 
senior high schools, junior colleges, and standard 
four-year colleges and universities. Students will 
be expected to select specific topics related to 
some phase or problem in guidance, to prepare 
reports for class consideration, and to do reading 
covering the entire guidance field. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Educational and Vocational Guidance. Mr. 1. 
LODER. 
Introductory course in the field of guidance. 


History of guidance; its relation to general ed 
cation; vocational guidance; media of guidance 
duties of the counselor; placement and follow-yp 
counseling; relation of psychological tests to gu 
dance and counseling. i 


Advanced Educational Guidance. MARY P. Cora; 

Theories of guidance, research problems in this 
area, case studies, cumulative record systems, trends 
and issues. 


Studies and Research in Educational and Occup. 
tional Information. Miss Corre. : 
General survey of the “world’s work”; of « 
cupational literature; systematic study of sample 
occupational fields and training opportunities 
available; sources of information about specia 
educational opportunities; organization of mate 
rials and methods. Field trips will be made + 
demonstrate procedures in gathering local occ 
pational information. One-third to one-half of 
the course is devoted to consideration: of tech 
niques used in educational research including th 
critical evaluation of scientific studies with specia 
reference to methods employed. 


Analysis of the Individual and Counseling. M 
Eunice HILTON. 

Methods proposed for analysis of individua 
pupils in order to estimate their educational and 
vocational potentialities. Special problems and 
procedures involved in practical counseling 
individuals. Personality adjustment. Attention 
will be devoted to records, interviews, and sum 
maries. 


Methods and Materials in Teaching Guidance 


The selection, organization, and presentation of 
materials; issues, trends, and needed research 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
New Orleans, La. 
Principles of Educational and Vocational Gui 
lance. EMMA P. Coo.ey, Director of Voca 
tional Guidance, New Orleans Public Schools 
Organization and Administration of Guidance 
Miss CooLey. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Occupational Information. Virncig LEGGETT. 

Analysis of typical vocations; securing and 
using information about vocations; use of sub 
ject matter of core curriculum and specialized sub 
jects. 
Guidance. Miss LEGGETT. 
_ Status and place of guidance; social, curricular, 
civic, and vocational guidance; methods and ma 
terials of guidance. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Principles of Educational and Vocational Gui- 
ance. H. W. PAINE. 
Survey of policies and procedures for organizing 
and supervising guidance of youth; problems of 
social, educational, and vocational maladjustment 
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THEY WRITE FOR US 


snd methods of correction ; methods of discover- 
ing and providing for individual differences; in- 
oduction and expansion of extracurricular offer- 
ings to assist in the better understanding of each 


Vocational and Educational Guidance Techniques. 
Professor A. H. EDGERTON. 

Techniques and outcomes involved in develop- 
ing guidance programs to meet immediate and 
long-time needs; ways and means of providing in- 
formation, advice, and experience to aid individu- 
als with problems of personal, educational, and 
occupational planning; precautions vid methods 
found helpful in administering organized life-ad- 
iystment activities and services. Discussion groups 
provide basis for adapting en to require- 
ments of teachers, counselors, and administrators 
in various school levels. 


Seminary in Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
Professor EDGERTON. 

Critical analysis of recent trends and practices 
in organized guidance services; constructive re- 
search in phases of -individual counseling, explora- 
tory activities, occupational studies, cumulative 
records, case studies, placement, and employment 
supervision. Each student chooses major gui- 
dance interests for committee participation in ac- 
tivity standards and evaluates services in and re- 
sults of systematic educational—vocational—social 
-guidance programs. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
Springfield, Ohio 

Education Tests and Measurements. 
Psychology of the High School Student. 
Education and Vocational Guidance. 
Testing Procedures in Education. 
Organization of Guidance. 
Mental Hygiene (Psychology). 


They Write For Us 


ROBERT HOPPOCK (‘Ambitious Amer- 
ica”) is assistant to the director of the 
National Occupational Conference and also a 
member of the editorial board of Occupa- 
tions. He is the author of Job Satisfaction, 
recently published by Harper and Brothers 
for NOC. He has been at various times 
general poe agent of the Trenton & 
Mercer nty Traction Corporation, voca- 
tional counselor in the public schools of Rah- 
way, New Jersey, visiting vocational coun- 
selor at Wesleyan University, and field secre- 
tary of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 
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BANCROFT GHERARDI (‘Administrative Per- 
sonnel’) is vice-president and chief engineer 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. He was awarded the M.M.E. 
degree by Cornell University in 1894, and 
since that time he has been steadily engaged 
in an engineering capacity for the telephone 
industry. He is a director of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company, and the 195 Broadway 
Corporation. He is a trustee of Cornell Uni- 
versity, an ex-president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the New York Electrical Society, 
the National Academy of Sciences. In 1932 
he was awarded the Edison Medal “for con- 
tributions to the art of telephone engineer- 
ing and the development of electrical com- 
munication.” 


REXFORD BRAMMER HERSEY (‘Case Study 
of a Successful Man”) has been assistant 
professor in industry at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, since 1926. He is likewise 
consultant in mental hygiene for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. He was a Rhodes scholar 
and Oberlaender Trust Fellow, taking his 
master’s degree at Oxford and later his doc- 
toral degree at the University of Berlin in 
1935. Prior to his professorial appointment, 
he served as instructor in industry at the 
Wharton School 1923 to 1926. Dr. Her- 
sey is an associate of the American Psycho- 
logical Association and a member of the 
Psychological ee His special inter- 
ests are music and athletics. He is author of 
Workers’ Emotions in Shop and Home 
(1932), Psychologie der Menschenfiihrung 
(1935); and many magazine articles. 


KURT LEWIN (‘Psychology of Success and 
Failure”) is now visiting professor of psy- 
chology, child welfare research station at 
Iowa State University. He studied psy- 
chology, philosophy, and medicine in Frei- 
burg, Munich, and Berlin, and received the 
Ph.D. degree in psychology at Berlin in 1917. 
He was instructor and, later, professor of psy- 
chology and philosophy at the University of 
Berlin (1921 to 1933) and was assistant at 
the Psychological Institute of this university 
during the same period. While working in 
Berlin he developed one of the then largest 
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film archives in child psychology. He was 
visiting professor at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity 1932 to 1933; at Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1933 to 1935; and he has lectured at 
universities in Japan, Russia, and Holland. 


HAROLD F. CLARK (‘Life Earnings as a 
Criterion”) has been professor of educa- 
tional economics at Columbia University since 
1928. He was formerly assistant profes- 
sor of educational finance at Indiana Uni- 
versity. He has made investigations of eco- 
nomic planning and its relation to educa- 
tion, in about half the countries of the 
world. His most recent book, published this 
year by the Macmillan Company, is entitled 
An Introduction to Economics for Students 
and Teachers. Among other publications by 
Dr. Clark are The Cost of Government and 
the Support of Education (1924); The 
Effect of Population on Ability to Support 
Schools (1925) ; Economic Effects of Educa- 
tion (1928) ; Economic Theory and Correct 
Occupational Distribution (1931). Dr. 
Clark’s most recent contribution to Occupa- 
tions, “Exploring Occupational Trends,” ap- 
peared in the May, 1936 issue. 


HENRY C. LINK (‘Limiting the Problem’) 
has been secretary and treasurer of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation since 1930 and director 
of its vocational and psychological examining 
service. He is author of Employment Psy- 
chology, Education and Industry, The New 
Psychology of Selling and Advertising, and 
of numerous articles in psychological and 
other journals. Dr. Link's latest book, The 
Return to Religion, is a psychological presen- 
tation of clinical and test findings in relation 
to personality and the individual's adjust- 
ment to society. He is cffinected with Co- 
lumbia University at present, and has taught 
at the University of Pittsburgh and Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. He has been engaged 
by three large corporations for psychological 
research on personnel, sales, and advertising 
problems, and in administrative work. 


WILLIAM F. RASCHE (‘Empirical Cri- 
teria”) has been principal of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School since 1930. In his youth 


he taught in and became principal of a vil- 
lage graded school in South Dakota. In 1914 
he became successively principal of Milwau- 
kee’s Silver Spring School, an_ itinerant 


manual-training instructor (first in Wisc 
sin) teaching in ten different schools in +. 
vicinity of that city, director of vocation, 
education in Cudahy, and counselor in ; 
Milwaukee Vocational School. Subsequen; 
he took the Ph.D. degree at the Universin 
of Chicago. In 1928 he was made professo, 
of vocational education at the Universit, 
Pittsburgh and the next year resigned { 
this position to become personnel director o{ 
the General Motors Truck Corporation 3 
Pontiac, Michigan, a position of distinctio; 
in industrial education involving the emplo 
ment, education, safety, and general welf, 
of five thousand employes. Here he demo: 
strated that an industrial education program 
when practically applied can reduce labo; 
turnover and accidents and improve working 
conditions generally. Dr. Rasche has put 
lished a monograph, The Reading Interes: 
of Young Workers, and a series of four ar 
ticles on the subject, “Methods employed by 
teachers and librarians to stimulate interest 
in reading,” which appeared in The Sc/ 
Review. By no means the least notable oj 
Dr. Rasche’s outstanding achievements i: 
education is his founding of the “Reading 
with a Purpose Club,” now a city-wide cor 
munity project. 


) 


MILLICENT POND (‘‘Success,of the Factor; 
Worker”) is employment supervisor for t 
Scovill Manufacturing Company of Water 
bury, Connecticut, where she has done con 
siderable research in the use of psychological 
tests for employment. A Bryn Mawr gradu 
ate, Miss Pond subsequently obtained her 
M. A. in mathematics at this institution, and 
later her Ph. D. at Yale, in the field of psy- 
chology. In her sixteen years’ experience in 
personnel work, Miss Pond has Tivided her 
time between the Scoville Company and the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company o/ 
New Haven. She has published in the Per- 
sonnel Journal the results of her study of em 
ployment tests. 


H. H. REMMERS (“Measuring Attitude T\ 
ward the Job’) is professor of education anc 
psychology and director of the division ot 
educational reference at Purdue University 
His undergraduate work was done at Val. 
paraiso University and later at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, where he received the Ph.D 
degree in 1927. He gained experience as 
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electrical draftsman and designer with the 
General Electric Company and subsequently 
became instructor in psychology and educa- 
rion in Colorado College, going from there 
to Purdue University in 1923. For several 
summers he has lectured in educational psy- 
chology at the University of lowa, giving 
courses in educational psychology and psycho- 
logical aspects of guidance. He :s a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of the Journal 
{ Experimental Education and Educational 
Abstracts. Dr. Remmers is in charge of the 
state high school testing service for Indiana, 
a joint project of the four state institutions 
of higher learning. He has contributed close 
to one hundred research papers to psychologi- 
cal and educational journals and he is co- 
author of a syllabus wordbook ir, elementary 
psychology and also in educational psy- 
chology. His most recent publication is a 
monograph entitled Studies in Attitudes. Re- 
search in the psychology of attitudes under 
his direction is at present being supported at 
Purdue University by a grant from the Macy 
Foundation. 


JOHN F. MURPHY (“Does Guidance 


Change Attitudes?”) served as Research 


Assistant with the Adjustment Service for a 
period of two years, and is at present in 
charge of the Research and Editorial Section 
of the Occupational Information Department, 
New York State Employment Service. He is 
co-author with Garret L. Bergen of Ten 
Thousand Adjustment Service Clients, one of 
the pamphlets in the Reports of Adjustment 
Service Activities series. 


0. MILTON HALL (‘‘Does Guidance Change 
Attitudes?”) ‘recently became chief of train- 
ing and research in the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, having previously been director of 
personnel in the New York State oy A 
ment Service. He is a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Rochester, and received his doc- 
toral degree from Columbia. He has taught 
psychology at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. Hall was formerly managing 
editor of the Personnel Journal and editor of 
the Personnel Service Bulletin. 


GARRET L. BERGEN (“Does Guidance 
Change Attitudes?) is in charge of em- 
ployment methods and standards for the 


New York State Employmen 

organized the occupational program 

directed the combined research 

activities of this service. He 

director of diagnosis with 

Service (from which experi 

of this article was drawn) 

rector of the human engineerir 

of Stevens Institute of Technol 

for three years connected with the 
division of the Irving Trust Comr 
addition to miscellaneous articles ir 
sonnel and guidance fields he collaborated i 
writing a number of the reports of the Ad 
justment Service published recently by 
American Association for Adult Educatios 
During the current academic year Mr. Ber 
gen has been conducting a 
York University in “Counseling of Ad 


course at New 


MARY BOOLE sTOTT (‘Criteria Used 
England’) is a member of the vocationa 
guidance staff of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, London, England 
She was awarded the master’s degree by the 
University of London in 1916. She is 
member of the British Psychological Society 
and has contributed to The Human Factor 


IRVING LORGE (‘Criteria for Guidance’) 
Ph.D. Columbia 1930, has been associated 
with Edward .L. Thorndike at the Institute 
of Educational Research at Teachers College 
Columbia University, since 1927. He was 
engaged in the field work incident to the 
study of “The Prediction of Vocational Su 
cess,” published by the Commonwealth Fund 
He has published several articles concerned 
with theoretical and practical implications of 
guidance, principally “The Chimera of Vo 
cational Guidance” in the Teachers College 
Record for. February 1934. In addition 
his psychological work, Dr. Lorge was 
consulting statistician on the Rural Trends 
section of President Hoover's Commission on 
Social Trends for the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. He is continuing his 
rural trends survey this year as associate d 
rector for the Resurvey of American Agricul 
tural Villages in collaboration with the Bu 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the Colum 
bia University Council for Research in the 
Social Sciences. 
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MORRIS S. VITELES (“A Dynamic Cri- 
terion”) is Associate Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and Di- 
rector of the Vocational Guidance Clinic 
which forms part of the Psychological Clinic 
at the University. Professor Viteles has done 
considerable research work in industry and in 
vocational guidance. He is the author of Jn- 
dustrial Psychology and The Science of 
Work, as well as of numerous articles in the 
field of industrial psychology and vocational 
guidance. He has recently returned from 
a prolonged stay in Russia and visits to other 
European countries and is preparing, in col- 
laboration with Franklin J. Keller, a volume 
devoted to a world survey of vocational gui- 
dance. Dr. Viteles is a member of the 
Technical Committee of NOC. 


M. DOROTHY PEEL (“Bibliography’’) is 
connected with the Savings Division of the 


American Bankers Association, New York 
City and is pursuing graduate work in pyj. 
dance and personnel at Teachers College 
Columbia University. She holds degrees 
from Southern College, Petersburg, Va., and 
from the University of Texas. 


CARTER ALEXANDER (‘‘Bibliography’’) 
Library Professor, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, and is an educator of wide 
experience. Taking the Ph.D. degree x 
Columbia in 1910, he later joined the faculty 
of the University of Missouri, and subs 
_— that of the George Peabody Colles: 
or Teachers located at Nashville. He bx 
came a member of the faculty of Teachers 
College in 1925. Dr. Aléxander is the au 
thor of several volumes on educational f 
nance, and frequently publishes papers or 
topics dealing with school 9 and re 
search with library materials. 
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Character and Personality 
An International Psychological Quarterly 
Editor: Cuar.tes E. Spearman, London 


Associate Editor: Karu Zener, Duke 
University 
Assistant Ecitor: Jan Metoun, London 


JOB 
SATISFACTION 


an essential component in 


CRITERIA 





Conrents or June Issue 


OF 
VOCATIONAL SUCCESS 


Read the NOC report of re- 
search on the extent and 
causes of occupational discon- 
tent—Job Satisfaction, by 
Robert Hoppock. 


303 pages $3.50 


Some Social-Psychological Differences be- 
tween the United States and Germany 


Kurt Lewin (State University of Iowa) 
Some Recent Contributions to the Theory 
of Psychometry 

William Stephenson (London) 

War and Pacifism: Some Individual (Un- 
conscious) Factors 

Edward Glover (London) 

Dynamic Principles of Gestalt Psychology II 

William McDougall (Duke University) 

Recent Research on Unitary Mental Traits 


Kari J. Holzinger (University of Chicago) 
I. P. Pavlov (1849-1936) 


M. J. Sereisky (Moscow) 


PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN DURHAM, 
N. C., AND LONDON 


Examination copy for ten days 
on request 


HARPER anp BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St. 
New York 


Price $2.00 per annum 


THE DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Durham, N. C. 





























A Significant Advance in Social Studies 


If you feel that previous social-studies textbooks for upper elementary schools 
and junior high schools have offered material too general in nature, and classroom 
work too static for effectiveness, you should find Society im Action a significant 
advance in social-studies textbooks. It opens up the students’ lives, their com- 
munity, and national affairs, to vigorous investigation. A course based on this 
book will be full of action and excitement. 


Now Off the Press: | £- 
SOCIETY IN ACTION 


By HELEN HALTER 
Supervisor of Social Studies, Milne School 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany 


Society in Action presents abundant materials, references, suggestions, and 
assignments for a three-year course. There are fifty units in the book, each | 
divided into topics. Each topic has its own set of references, suggested ways of 
investigating, and questions for class discussion. | 

| 


Order Society in Action now on 30-day approval. | 
List price, $1.66 


INOR PUBLISHING COMPANY | | 
RKO Building, Radio City, New York | 
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high school students. Single copies 10 cents; 
request. 
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PLUMBING AS AN OCCUPATION 
An Appraisal and Abstract of Available Literature 
by 


CHaArLes A. and WILLIAM L. Prosser 


The first in a series of appraisals and abstracts prepared for 


teachers, parents, and counselors, and issued in pamphlet form 


Single copies 10 cents; quantity prices on request. 
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WHAT IT TAKES TO BE A PLUMBER 
by 


James MITCHELL CLARKE 


Based upon the Prosser abstract, rewritten in popular style for 


; quantity prices on 
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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Criteria of Success | 


can be formulated only from accurate information 


| 
regarding the occupation. 


For complete listing of current publications on | | 


requirements of all occupations, consult the 


Occupational Index | | 


which covers all books, all United States Government 
publications, and more than a hundred periodicals. 
The occupational pamphlet publications of over 700 
industries, institutions, and research workers are 
also solicited annually by mail, carefully examined, 


classified by occupations, and listed with appropriate 


: 
annotations. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 





| 

| 

Please send me the Occupational Index for one year starting 
with the i 


[}) I enclose check or money order for $5.00. 
C) I will pay upon receipt of bill. 
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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


The National Occupational Conference is interested in all aspects 
tional adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It seeks ¢ 
courage research in fields where adequate information is not available at present 
publishes the results of such research, and other information about occupational! pr 
lems, in books, pamphlets, and in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
and maintains at headquarters an index of published information on al! occupations 

The Conference also provides, for educational institutions, libraries, and other 
interested organizations, a consulting service regarding the theory and practice 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occupational adjustment 
charge is made for any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a st 
officer of the Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the 
organization of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment 
of more than one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staf 
oficers for such trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary e» 
penses. The work of the Conference does not include counseling with individuals 
regarding their personal occupational problems. 

The National Occupational Conference is administered through the America 
Association for Adult Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is the official organ of the Nationa 
Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance and oc 
pational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational! Conference 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in re phases of 


| 


guidance, in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clul Throug 
articles by authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, nal thro 
reports on research and on events and developments, all the latest information 
occupational adjustment of youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. 


Frep C. Smrrn, Eprror 

OCCUPATIONS, rae Vocationat GuipaNce MAGAZINE 

25 Lawrence Hatt, Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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and the future. An effective vocational guidance program can make that 
more real and that future more secure. 

The richness of personality and the poverty of equipment in these Southern 
Appalachians presenta combination of social and economic forces that challeng 
the best educational techniques. Directing the eve of the camera was, for u 
guidance in the perception of new values, of new pe ssibilities. We were attendin 
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Vocational Guidance in a Social Setting 


THE PEOPLE AND THE 


FE. the Northerner the 
people of the Kentucky hills have always 
held the fascination of the exotic. Yet 
on these hillsides and in these hollows 
live men and women who are more 
American if possible than Americans 
themselves. Isolation has drawn them 
apart from the current of life. Once the 
pioneers in the conquest of a virgin 
land, they have so exhausted that same 
land that there seems little chance of 
reclaiming it for the decent support of 
a healthy population. These people are 
so American that one rarely finds among 
them descendants of other than old 
English, Scotch, and Irish. The flavor 
persists in the names Brewer, Sewell, 
Fletcher, Turner, Robertson, Callahan, 
Maloney. The classical and the biblical 
have been handed down. In the house 
pictured in the first of our photographs 
were born three brothers, Hannibal, 
Caesar, and Hasdrubal. Throughout 
Breathitt County and in other parts of 


LAND 


Kentucky are hundreds and hundreds 
who bear the name of Bach, 
of Johann Christian Bach, the eleventh 
son of Johann Sebastian Bach. Johann 
Christian spent the latter half of his life 
“English Bach 

‘ 


he ritage ol 


de sce ndants 


in England, became the 
In these hills there is a 
sturdiness and a tradition of 
either dormant or extinct, which is rarely 
emphasized in the literature or in th 
conversation about the Unless 
one holds fast to this idea that the boys 
and girls born into this impoverished 


culture, 


region 


country are of the stuff that has mad 
history, that potentially, at least, they 
possess the qualities of which tradition 
ally fine characters are made, there will 
be no adequate answer to the samingly 
unanswerable question, “Why a guidance 
program in Breathitt County?” 

For it would have been much easier, 
more dramatic perhaps, to have opened 
this introduction with those 
epithets which roll so easily off the 


some of 
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tongue—a ‘Kentucky feud,” a “hillbilly 
song,” “poor whites,” and that telltale 
appellation which so many of the in- 
habitants would like to live down, 
“Bloody Breathitt.” It is through these 
stock phrases that some of us have come 
to know this particular part of the 
South. And yet, in terms of human 
beings, the young people in Breathitt and 
similar areas in the Southern Appala- 
chians face the same kinds of problems as 
their contemporaries in other parts of 
the country. Look at the faces in the 
assembly room of the county high school 
or in the adult class at the Caney School, 
and you see young people who are coping 
with the problems of wretched housing, 
of lack of employment opportunities, of 
limited recreational facilities, in just the 
same way that young people in the slums 
of New York cope with them. Many of 
these Kentucky children have not been 
more than a few miles from their homes, 
but many young under-privileged New 
Yorkers have not been more than a few 
blocks from their homes—the jobs and 
the pleasures of the latter are just as re- 
stricted as those of the former. Of 
course the analogy cannot be pushed too 
far. In New York, a lucky chance—and 
the bright lights of Broadway and the 
splendors of Fifth Avenue burst forth 
right down the street. But fundamentally 
the problem is the same. 

Select from this group a bright-faced 
young woman of seventeen. She arose at 
half past four this morning in a cold, 
dark, cheerless shack. Her mother is 
paralyzed, so our young friend prepared 
breakfast for all of the eleven younger 
children. She helped them put on their 
none-too-fine clothes. Then she took up 
her lantern and walked four and a half 
miles over the hills and down the hollow 
to the one good road that runs through 
the county, and there, at seven o'clock she 
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met the school bus which took 
another fifteen miles to where you noy 
see her in the high school at Quicksand 
Today, as usual, she has been head of the 
class in her studies and this afternoon 
will be a leader in the school social ac. 
tivities. And then the bus will take her 
back to that path which leads over the 
mountains to the “home’’ where she wi! 
prepare supper for those eleven children 
and look forward to the next early mor: 
ing rising. 

Sitting not far from this girl you wi 
see an older youth, somewhat too old for 
high school. He is the driver of the bus 
not only an efficient and careful driver 
but an excellent disciplinarian for his 
load of lively children. His own high 
school attendance is a somewhat recent 
adventure. He married the secretary of 
the county superintendent, a keen and 
ambitious girl whose personal aptitudes 
and professional and social standing de 
manded a husband with a high scho 
education at least. So friend husban 
transports himself to school, and whe: 
we visited the superintendent's office on: 
evening we found the two communing 
over homework. The effect of our in 
trusion was a mixture of embarrassment 
and pride. 

Now look at the map of Breathitt 
That broad black line running down th 
middle of the county is the one reall; 
passable highway. It is the route fol- 
lowed by the school bus. Each black spot 
represents a high school pupil. If there 
were one of these for every child of high 
school age, the spots would be evenl) 
distributed over the entire map. The 
spots actually shown cluster along th 
highway because they represent the chil- 
dren who live near the road. The others 
do not go to high school because they 
cannot get there. They can go t 
elementary schools — one-room schools, 











of course—because these are scattered 
over the whole area. In this case trans- 
portation becomes a problem for the 
county superintendent rather than for the 
children. Of the 105 schools in the 
county she can reach 25 by car. The 
other 80 are accessible only on foot, or 
on the back of an animal. She takes her 
car as far as possible up a dirt road (just 
how far depends upon the weather) and 
then, for the remainder of the journey, 
requisitions a horse or a mule from the 
nearest inhabitant. No longer are these 
trips adventurous for her. Born in one of 
the hollows of this very county, as a pupil 
she had her own difficulties in pursuing 
education. A good-sized creek separated 
her from the nearest school. This con- 
stituted a barrier only up to the time 
when she trained the family cow to carry 
the future superintendent of schools 
across. A modern Kentucky version of 
Europa! 

The social setting can be understood 
only in the light of the history of the 
people. To the New Yorker or the Kan- 
san or the Californian it is an amazing 
story. And yet, in terms of environment 
and the prevailing social forces, it is log- 
ical, almost inevitable. Conscious social 
planning, such as is the essence of the 
vocational guidance program now being 
developed, will, it is hoped, bring about 
a beneficent change, but a comprehension 
of the present status is fundamental to a 
functioning program. It is also funda- 
mental to an adequate response from 
those whom the program is designed to 
benefit. Thus, the boys and girls them- 
selves have been asked to study their 
family histories. They have talked to the 
oldest members of their families. They 
have written down the tales they have 
been told. Nothing can give the flavor 
and setting so well as they can give in 
their own words—their very own words 
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and their spelling and sentence structure 
Grandmother's Biography. My grand 
mother was born in Virginia about 
1885. Shortly after her birth they moved 
to Kentucky carrying all their possessions 
on a jenny, camping at night or staying 
with people along the way. They made 
their bread and baked it on a board and 
they made their coffee by sitting the cof- 
fee pot on some hot coals of fire. They 
settled down on a small creek near the 
Kentucky River until the civil war broke 
out, then they moved to Ohio and stayed 
during the war. After the war was over 
they came back to Virginia and after a 
short stay they moved back to Kentucky 
They bought a farm and built a cabin on 
it. At first they had only blocks of wood 
to sit on until better chairs could be 
made. The beds were merely poles stuck 
in the corner and braced where the ends 
of the poles came to-gather by a post 
The elder children had to sleep in the 
loft with pegs driven in the walls of the 
cabin acting as a stair way. The school my 
grandmother attended was very different 
from one of today. It was a log hut 
with a large open fireplace that would 
burn a fair sized log, these sometimes 
were gotten by the men of the commun- 
ity and sometimes by the teacher and chil 
dren. The seats were logs split open in the 
middle and four holes bored in it where 
pegs or logs were driven, the floor also 
was made of logs split in the middle, 
this when completed was called a punch- 
eon floor. The door was made of thinner 
pieces of lumber that was riven out of 
trees and swung on wooden hinges that 
went like a gang of pigs squeling when 
it was opened. The windows were holes 
in the wall and were covered with shut- 
ters that also hung on wooden hinges 
The school was just about four or five 
months long and they taught mostly 
reading, writing and arithmetic and a 
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little history. The scholars best fun were 
when he stalled the teacher, that is, he 
solved an arithmetic problem that the 
teacher couldn’t. My grandmothers edu- 
cation was about that of a fourth grade 
scholar of to day. They rose early in the 
morning ground their meal on a hand 
mill and their coffee too. They ate 
breakfast by the light of the fireplace, 
on which the food was prepared, or by 
pine knots. They had to work hard dur- 
ing the spring clearing off land to plant 
a crop. After this they had to cultivate 
it and carry it in in the fall on their 
backs. Some people in the summer that 
had no oxen would plow their milk cow 
of the morning and turn her loose in the 
evening so she could pick grass to make 
milk for their supper that night. My 


grandmother was married and her and 
grandfather spent most of their lives 
rearing my dad and the rest of the family. 

News My Father Told Me about My 


Ancestors. My great great grandfather 
on my fathers side was an early pioneer 
who came to Breathitt County and mar- 
ried a Cherokee Indian Squaw. They 
had some children and one of the chil- 
dren was my great grandmother. She 
married and had several children and one 
was my grandmother, who married a 
man born and reared on Frozen Creek 
in Breathitt County. His people came 
from France and his wife’s people from 
Scotland. 

There were ten children in their family 
and two of them are now living in 
Breathitt County. 

There were two spinning wheels in the 
family. Grandmother would make all of 
the family’s clothing. The women’s 
dresses were made of lindsey cloth and 
the men’s trousers were made of jeans 
cloth. They would get one dress a year 
and one pair of shoes. When women 
started anywhere they would carry their 
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shoes until they got in sight of where 
they were going and then they would put 
their shoes on. 

One of the entertainments those days 
was house raising. The men would 
build log houses while the women would 
be in the house quilting and then that 
night they would give a dance. Tw 
more entertainments were corn® husking 
and shooting contests. The men would 
hunt for game to eat while the women 
stayed at home and worked in the house. 

The women were brave and 
fight wild animals with clubs while 
women today would throw a gun down 
and run. 

The History of Breathitt County. My 
great grandfather came from North 
Carolina in the year of 1858, he lived 
here a while, and then went into an- 
other country, and for a while, and 
later, came back into Breathitt County 
and lived until he died. He came 
from England in about 1841, and his 
decense were Irish. My Grandfather 
died in 1910, and before that a fuge 
came up between several parties and it 
was over politics. There were many peo- 
ple, known in this struggle, and lots of 
people were killed, and destroyed. At 
that present time Callahn, was sheriff of 
Breathitt county, and Jim Hargis was 
county Judge, and they were reruning for 
the office. The people that were known 
in this fight was Callahans, Hargiss, 
Deatons, and several more. The first man 
that was killed, was Dr. Rader, and 
Curtis Jett, and White, was accused of 
killing Rader, and they were both sent to 
prison. After Callahan defeats, he was 
standing in his store house window, and 
they shot, and killed him and Jim Dea- 
ton, was sentence to prison. After that 
the soldiers were sent into Breathitt co. 
to protect the people from being de 
stroyed. About the last of the fight 
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Beech Hargis, shot and killed his daddy. 
This fighting occured in difference parts 
of Breathitt county, such as Jackson, 
Elkataua, and Middle Fork, and it lasted 
about five years. It begun in 1902, and 
lasted until 1907, and after this period 
Breathitt county, was called bloody 
Breathitt. We people of Breathitt should 
be thankful for what our forefathers has 
done for us. 

Interview. My father and mother were 
born in Wolfe County. After they mar- 
ried they moved to Breathitt County to 
where we now live. We live on Frozen 
Creek. The old people say that long ago 
when the Indians were in Breathitt 
County, that Daniel Boone and some 
men who were with him stayed all night 
at the mouth of this Creek in a big syca- 
more tree. They like to froze to death. 
After that night they always called it 
Frozen Creek. There is also two caves 
down below the Blanto Bridge where 
was said that Daniel Boone killed sev- 
eral Indians from. There is a rock in 
one of them about three feet high, and 
its round. The rock is small at the bot- 
tom and big and flat on top. They say 
that this was his table. Then out from 
this cave about ten feet is the other one. 
It has a hole in the front that looks just 
big enough for the muzzle of an old 
rifle to be put. This place looks just like 
a rock cliff until you get up to it. They 
ate above the state road. They are about 
ten feet high up a rock. You have to 
climb a small tree then swing over to 
one of them. And in the other you have 
to place your feet in small crevices untill 
you get high enough then you crawl 
through a small hole. 

My grandpa was born and reared in 
Breathitt County. I had a talk with him 
and this is what he said, “When I was 
sixteen years old I went to see your 
grandma, I was bare footed and bare 
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headed, I courted her until the Christ- 
mas of 1876 and we were maried at her 
home on John Little Creek. I was then 
seventeen years old. We stayed with her 
dad and Mother until spring and her 
father gave us a teapot, three plates, and 
a gallon coffee-hilar. And my Mother 
gave me a bed and some quilts, and a 
black fir loghouse. We tended our 
Crop and I helped others make their 
Crop for a quarter a day. When winter 
came I got fifty cents a day by which I 
raised ten children on. I had six broth- 
ers untill one of my brothers Jim was 
murdered on the middle fork in the 
Hargis and Callihan battle. I was lucky 
to get out alive my self but me and 
Fletch never was even wounded during 
the time we were fighting. The Calli- 
hans were trying to run the county and 
who ever tried to get ahead of them 
they meraly shot them down and that 
was all. But they had a job trying to 
run us out. To-day me and Jery and 
Fletch is living on their side, and if the 
trouble had kept up I would have been 
a porper to-day. I am now 77 years old 
and your grandma is 76. We maried 
young and had many ups and downs but 
I'm satisfied today. I've raised ten chil- 
dren and two orphans and seven are 
alive and not one has died from a bul- 
let. I also have 22 grand children and 
eight great grandchildren living. Am I 
lucky or Unlucky?” 

Breathitt: Its Past and Future. Breath- 
itt County has grown from a pioneer 
district into a progressive county within 
a comparatively brief span of years. The 
chain of time which links us to the 
primitive life of this county is so very 
short that from the lips of venerable 
men or sons of men of that period, we 
may hear stirring tales of the heroic 
hardships and privations of our not very 
remote ancestors, who carved a unit of 
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the Commonwealth of Kentucky from 
this wilderness and gave us our heritage. 

The Creator, when he conceived the 
swift, silvery, glittering streams; the 
beautiful mountain ranges, and mighty 
forests of this once emerald green gar- 
den of paradise, intended that men and 
women, sons and daughters of strength 
and indomitable bravery, with character 
molded and hardened by toil and adver- 
sity should enjoy the triumph of con- 
verting the great primeval giants of the 
forest into happy log cabins of content- 
ment and love. 

We are the descendants of men who 
heard and hearkened; hearkened to the 
voice of the great land beyond the Blue 
ridges, calling; ever calling them into 
the purple hills and shady dells of mys- 
tic Kentucky. The adventurers, men who 
dared risk their all, came striding in 
from “Old Virginny,” crossed over the 
mountains in the head of the Kentucky 


river, or came up from the mouth, to 
explore and hunt in the pathless wilds 
where the crack of the rifle had not been 
heard since the burst of the dawn of 
time. How thrilling are stories of that 


battle against nature in the raw! How 
one’s pulse is set to throbbing by listen- 
ing to tales of the valors displayed 
against the savage Redmen who came to 
this “dark and bloody ground” to hunt 
and fight! To the Indians, this Palla- 
dium of nature was the most perfect of 
the rests on the western trail toward the 
“happy-hunting-ground.” The writer 
heard an old settler, dead now but a 
short time, aver that he was the first man 
ever to play “Cumberland Gap” on the 
fiddle, in this section. “Me and Dunk 
walked in an drove a cow. When we 
‘sot’ down back thar to rest in the gap, 
I took old Sal and played, and Dunk 
took out his bottle and drunk and begin 
to dance and the old cow got loose and 
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Fifty years ago the short gun was 
almost unknown here. The long rifle, 
the hog rifle alone adorned the wall 
Physical combat then was engaged in 
not so much to satiate malice as 
gratify strong men’s desire to exercise and 
display their mighty muscles. 

Development of the upper Kentuck; 
river seems to have been less rapid or 
perhaps, owing to its westerly position 
development did not start so soon as on 
the Big Sandy. At any rate, supplies 
were sometimes brought across the hills 
to Jackson from the older city of Pres. 
tonsburg. Walking was the chief mode 
of transportation for local distances. “In 
those days” says———-, “forty miles 
was a short day’s walk.” Great Uncle 
John Mann once walked to Prestonsburg 
to sell the pelt of a bear he had slain. 
Reaching his destination, he was set 
upon by several men, who administered 
a sound thrashing, took his bear skin, and 
advised him to adopt plantigrade and 
hurried locomotion toward parts adja- 
cent. Returning to Breathitt, John in- 
formed his brother Tom of the circum- 
stance, and being dissatisfied with the 
situation, the two brothers returned to 
Prestonsburg, alone and unarmed, to 
make readjustments. They were terrible 
little men when aroused, of slight stature 
and wiry, with the quickness of cats and 
the strength to fell an ox in their pow- 
erful arms. Whipping several men and 
regaining the hide, the brothers came 
back to Jackson. It is characteristic of 
that day that no permanent ill feeling 
resulted. Leander Howard, in relating 
the event, quotes Uncle John as having 
said, “I always thought Tom could hit 
a little harder lick than I could, but I 
was afeard he might give up and I 
knowed I never would.” 

Our county has had an_ inglorious 
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reputation of being a land of sudden and 
flaring feuds. “It is feud country up 
thar,” say the story books. Many tales, 
thrilling we are told, to “‘outsiders,”’ but 
not to us, have been written about 
Breathitt feuds. We are sorry to say that 
some are at least partly true, but there 
has been much exaggeration, almost uni- 
versal misunderstanding and sometimes 
even misrepresentation. The topography 
of the country is such and was especially 
so before the construction of highways 
that families were practically isolated. 
It was therefore quite natural for clans 
to develop. Some strong personality as- 
sumed the leadership of his relatives and 
clan loyalty was strong; blood is thicker 
than water, they say. Nowhere on earth 
does the old English adage, ““Man’s home 
is his castle,” apply better than in East- 
ern Kentucky. But while we are happy 
that home is cherished and jealously de- 
fended, we are glad that the old days 
of strife and bloodshed are passing. Few 
indeed, are the men who seek trouble, 
but the maxim, “A living coward is bet- 
ter off than a dead hero,” has not yet 
been adopted. 

If the hill man has been accused of 
going back to the old Mosaic law of an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
his many virtues must not be forgotten. 
Hospitality, even to the point of sharing 
the last meal with a stranger, may almost 
be called a mountain eccentricity. Men 
are quick to give, and quick to lend as- 
sistance; tears and sympathy are ready 
for the sufferers, and the eager and 
hearty laugh rings out at the frequent 
jest. To illustrate mountain humor, a 
story is told of a mountaineer who, visit- 
ing a friend one beautiful moonlight 
night in a certain little glade in the 
forest, complimented him on the excel- 
lent quality of his “corn likker.”” Taking 
the hint, Ike presented Steve with a keg 
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of the firewater. Two or three days later, 
Steve again dropped a hint that ‘‘that 
sure war fine likker.”” “What,” replied 
his friend, ‘“‘you haven't drunk that five 
gallons aready?”” “Yeah, Ike, when a 
man can't afford to keep a cow a keg 
don’t last long with a big family.” 
Humor, that is, of a certain type, is a 
mountain peculiarity; shame, grief, anger 
are often veiled with a jest and a laugh 
Deep meanings are sometimes hidden in 
a jest. 

But let us not talk of our failings ard 
our virtues. Let us look behind the cur- 
tain of years which is rapidly obscuring 
the good old days forever. In the crisp 
autumnal mornings, the clear ring of the 
ax might be heard echoing among a 
thousand glens and dells as the trees fell 
before the strong arm and determined 
purpose of the pioneer. The log cabins 
mentioned earlier in this paper were 
often built of logs too heavy for merely 
a few men to lift. To overcome 
this difficulty “log raisings’” were held. 
Men came from far and wide to help 
build. Strong backs and willing arms 
often completed the house before noon, 
and after a great dinner, men engaged 
in friendly contests of skill and strength. 
In the rifle match, targets were placed at 
a goodly distance and, taking turn about, 
the men shot till the target was nicked. 
Then a prize was given. To hit a target 
the size of a man at four hundred yards 
was considered fairly good shooting. 

While patches of the old color remain, 
the olden times are gone forever. Today 
we have much poverty and less wealth, 
that is, im our once great natural re- 
sources. Greed and lack of foresight 
have imposed a heavy burden upon our 
population. 

But we are looking for a new order of 
things. Education is beginning to bear 
fruit. We look for a time in the not 
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far distant future, when the schools will 
be the brightest jewel in the crown of 
our county. Even now, the Breathitt 
schools, particularly Breathitt County High 
School, are studying our peculiar moun- 
tain problems and endeavoring to give 
the child a perspective of his needs and 
duties in the future. With such efforts, 
we are bound to succeed. With educa- 
tion as our guide and aspiration as our 
motto, we will gather and treasure the 
remnants of those bygone days and make 
Breathitt a financial and political power 
in Kentucky. Asked in future days how 
we did it, we shall reply, “With a back- 
ground of bravery and a legacy of deter- 
mination; with the school, symbolic of 
the pioneer ax, we fought and con- 
quered!”’ 
The Land 

Educators can never concede a worn- 
out civilization. However great its physi- 
cal exhaustion, however weak its moral 
fiber, however low its social status, it 
nevertheless seems always to retain the 
spark that can be fanned into a flame. 
The story of the phenix must have arisen 
in connection with sick civilizations. 
Wherever the people of Breathitt may 
be placed upon the scale of cultural and 
social values (and in these days there is 
hardly any people competent to judge 
another) it is entirely likely that, under 
propitious circumstances, they can rise to 
great heights. Education, conceived as a 
combination of human and material 
forces, can revive all that is potent and 
fine within them. 

Not so much may be said, however, 
of the environment in which they live. 
When their forefathers forced their way 
into this virgin forest approximately a 
century after the settlement of the East- 
ern Seaboard, they contended with the 
rigors of nature, with wild animals, and 
with Indians. The country was thickly 
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covered with trees, the soil was fertile 
There were rich deposits of coal in the 
hills. In cooperation with other areas 
these settlers foresaw possibilities of de. 
veloping a balanced economy. But isola. 
tion spelled ruin. Lumber in vast quan- 
tities was hauled out of the hills, espe- 
cially by large companies, with slight re- 
turn of wealth to the county. The soil 
has been worked over and over again, 
higher and higher up the hillsides. What 
cultivation has not taken out of it, ero- 
sion has. There is still a little mining. 
There may be quantities of coal left un- 
derground but it is no longer very profit- 
able to take it out. These economic 
resources can probably never be revived. 
Some economists think that the only 
solution to the whole problem is to move 
the people out and to convert the area 
into forest reserve. The senior economist 
of the bureau of agricultural economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, paints this picture: 

Breathitt County lies about midway on 
the western slope of the “Cumberland 
Plateau.” This plateau, uplifted higher 
along the eastern margin than the west- 
ern and originally more or less level, as 
indicated by the nearby uniform heights 
of the “divides,” has been ‘“‘dissected” 
or cut into by the streams until scarcely 
any level land remains, except narrow 
strips along the valley bottoms. Most of 
the land is too steep or hilly to use for 
crops, and much that has been used has 
eroded so severely as to render it in- 
capable of cultivation. This erosion has 
been greatly hastened by the fact that 
corn is the dominant crop. This crop 
requires plowing in the spring, and the 
furrows often run up and down instead 
of around the hill, with the result that 
gullies frequently grow out of the fur- 
rows. Then the corn is cultivated during 
the summer, with consequent exposure 
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to washing by the heavy summer rains; 
and after harvest the land continues to 
remain exposed to the rain in the win- 
ter. The freezing and thawing in the 
winter also promote the movement of 
the soil down hill, while erosion of the 
unprotected surface soil continues, rfe- 
tarded only by the dead roots of the corn 
and by the weeds. So long as corn re- 
mains the dominant crop, the losses by 
erosion will continue. And any other 
crop would not support so many people. 

Corn produces probably twice as much 
food or feed per acre as any other crop in 
the county, except alfalfa and clover, 
which are adapted only to a small portion 
of the land and cannot be used directly 
for human food. Owing to the hilly char- 
acter of the county, with consequent 
susceptibility to soil erosion, only about 
twelve per cent of the land area of the 
county was in harvested creps in 1929, 
according to the Census, while four per 
cent more was “crop land lying idle or 
fallow.” Plowable pasture constituted 
twelve per cent of the total land area, 
woodland pasture six per cent, and 
“other pasture,” probably badly eroded 
fields, three per cent. Woodland in 
farms not used for pasture constituted 
thirty-five per cent of the land area, and 
other land in farms, mostly farmsteads, 
added two per cent more. In all, there- 
fore, seventy-six per cent of the land 
was in farms over half of which was 
woodland. Most of the land not in farms 
is, doubtless, also in forest or brush, so 
that fully sixty per cent of the land is 
covered, more or less, with trees and 
brush. Only about one quarter of the 
land area is arable, half of which is in 
harvested crops and half in pasture. 
Most of this “‘plowable pasture” is, prob- 
ably, former crop land so eroded or so 
likely to erode, as to render its use for 
Ctops unprofitable. 
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The 3,118 farms averaged seventy-six 
acres of land in 1929, of which twelve 
acres were in harvested crops, four acres 
in crop land lying idle, twelve acres in 
plowable pasture, three acres in “other 
pasture” (excluding woodland pasture), 
and forty acres in woods and brush, a 
little of which was pastured. The aver- 
age value of land and buildings per farm 
April 1, 1930, which was before prices 
had fallen greatly, was $1,272, which is 
less than seventeen dollars an acre. Fewer 
than one third of the farmers sold crops 
The average for these farms was seventy- 
five dollars. third of the 
farms sold livestock. The average value 
was about one hundred dollars per farm 
Nearly one half of the farms sold live 
stock products. 
value was sixty dollars per farm report- 
ing. One tenth sold forest products 
mostly firewood. Many of these sales, 
doubtless, were among neighbors. The 
dominantly self-sufficing economy of the 
agriculture is evident in these figures. 

Only thirty-nine farmers had automo- 
biles, eight had motor trucks, but not 
one had a tractor. Only forty-three farm 
houses had a telephone; ten had water 
piped into the house; eight had bath 
rooms; -but twenty-one enjoyed electri 
light. Only twelve farms had radio sets 
Three farms were located on a concrete 
road; eighteen on a macadam road; 161 
on a gravel road; and over 2,900 on a 
dirt road, mostly on unimproved dirt 
roads or trails. Modern ways of living 
are as yet unknown among most of the 
farmers of Breathitt County. These 
mountaineers of eastern Kentucky not 
only obtained most of the cereal food 
they needed, but also fed their few cat- 
tle, hogs, and chickens, and thus were 
apparently able to obtain from their 
hilly farms a fairly adequate diet, 
probably more satisfactory than that of 
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half the people living in the cities of the 
nation. But doubtless not so much can 
be said of the fourth of the farmers who 
had no cow, no potatoes, and no garden. 
Undoubtedly there are many people in 
the county, perhaps several thousand, in- 
adequately fed. 

In general there are few tenants in 
districts having hilly land surface, poor 
to fair soils, or small farms. Under such 
conditions the farms do not usually pro- 
duce enough to maintain both landlord 
and tenant. It is surprising, therefore, 
to find in Breathitt County, where all 
these unfavorable conditions are com- 
bined, as many tenant farms (1,505 in 
1930) as farms operated by the owner 
(1,462), with about five per cent of the 
farms operated by “‘part-owners.” This 
last usually means an ambitious young 
farmer who is renting land in addition to 
that which he owns. It may be that there 
are large land holdings of mining or rail- 
road companies, in Breathitt County, but 
of this there is no evidence in the Cen- 
sus. Tenants, moreover, have been in- 
creasing in number. The increase has 
been from 808 in 1900 to 1,240 in 1910, 
with a drop to 1,152 in 1920, and a rise 
to 1,218 in 1925, to 1,505 in 1930. Own- 
ets, including part-owners, numbered 
1,239 in 1900, 1,379 in 1910, 1,673 in 
1920, 1,670 in 1925, and 1,608 in 1930. 
Only one farm was operated by a man- 
ager in 1900 and 1910, but ten were re- 
ported in 1920 and five in 1930. 


Why Breathitt County? 

With its economic and geographical 
limitations, with its apparent social back- 
wardness, it is pertinent to ask, Why 
organize a guidance program in, of all 
places, Breathitt County? In the first 
place, if vocational guidance is grounded 
in sound educational and psychological 
principles, and if Breathitt County is part 
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of the United States, then the people oj 
this county are entitled to all the benefit 
of such a program. Education is emph- 
tically the orientation of social forces 
and as such it certainly should not } 
reserved for only those people who ar 
least likely to need it. If the people of 
Breathitt County are economically under. 
privileged, then they should be social. 
ly over-privileged, if this be possible 
merely for the sake of psychological com: 
pensation. 

Breathitt is typical of the problems of 
the area known as the Southern Appalz- 
chians. Floods, devastation of forests, 
closed coal mines, erosion of soil, lack of 
desirable farm lands, pressure of popula- 
tion—out of all these conditions have 
arisen economic, social, educational, oc- 
cupational, and other ills. The people are 
poor, housing is bad, school houses are 
primitive, school terms are short, teach- 
ers are far from well prepared, profit- 
able employment is scarce—and monoto- 
nous, when and where found. There is 
general retardation—social and economic 
—growing out of unfavorable environ- 
ment. 

Breathitt County has certain assets. The 
agricultural experiment station at Quick- 
sand has made available specific know!- 
edge regarding this area. It has developed 
the interest and cooperation of the univer- 
sity under the auspices of which it oper- 
ates, and has fostered the enthusiasm of 
specialists who have taken up residence in 
the county. The intelligence and verve of 
the county superintendent have made it 
possible to undertake an experimental 
guidance program along broad lines. The 
county library and the county newspaper 
have been eager and ready to further the 
program. 

These were the reasons that enlisted 
the interest of the Southern Woman's Ed- 
ucational Alliance, and it is this organi- 
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gation that has started, sponsored, and 
supervised the project. Trite but never- 
theless true is the fact that any organiza- 
tion owes its success to the drive and in- 
gpiration of some one individual. In this 
tase it is O. Latham Hatcher, who, day 
jn and day out, has lived, talked, and 
breathed Breathitt County. To have come 
within the range of her voice has been 
to hear about Breathitt, and to have lis- 
tened is to have found oneself ultimately 
working in and for Breathitt. She has 
commandeered the best authorities in 
Southern mountain social and educational 
problems. She has made everybody labor 
for Breathitt, and, from the first vague 
excursions to the last typed line of this 
brochure, none can speak with more feel- 
ing than the present authors. Without 
letting this feeling get too much out of 
hand, they testify that this experience has 
been a professionally stimulating and per- 
sonally exciting adventure. 

There had, of course, to be accomplices 
and accessories to the fact. The key per- 
son in the county has been the superin- 
tendent of schools, Marie R. Turner. 
Born and educated in the county, she has 
known and experienced the problems of 
the people. Help from the outside could 


jhave been only an intrusion, had it not 


been for the wise, guiding hand of this 
woman who can re-live in the boys 
and girls her own youthful struggles. In 
the county planning council, Mrs. Turner 
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has brought together the leading business 
and professional men who are also in- 
timately aware of existing conditions and 
of the problems to be solved. The proj 
ect has been developed from the most 
elementary facts and « and at 
no time has there been the slightest savor 
of outside imposition or condescension 


As recounted in the succeeding se 
tions of this report, help has come from 
many other organizations and individu- 
als. It is difficult, perhaps hardly neces- 
sary, to single out any of them. How 
ever, the University of Kentucky, espe 
cially through President McVey and 
Dean Cooper, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through Drs. Baker 
and Manny, and the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau, through Drs. Edwards and 
Rice, have rendered indispensable aid 
Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, has been an im- 
portant and friendly contributor. The 
National Occupational Conference has 
cooperated through visits of the director 
and the field representative, and the Car 
negie Corporation has made grants over 
a period of two years. 

Thus the scene is set. The hope is that 
the following pages may inspire and in- 
struct other leaders and similar communi 
ties in the art of enlisting material and 
human resources, however meager they 
may seem to be, for the development of 
a richer and more wholesome civilization 
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A FACT-FINDING PROGRAM 


Prethaps the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Breathitt County gui- 
dance program is the emphasis placed 
upon the accumulation, analysis, and as- 
sembling of relevant information. This 
stress upon fact finding is based upon the 
assumption that if guidance is to be effec- 
tive it must rest upon knowledge and 
understanding of the factors which con- 
dition human needs and opportunities, 
with particular reference to the local 
scene. It is believed that sociological, 
economic, and educational facts — condi- 
tions, trends, tendencies, and practices— 
are important elements in determining 
both the needs and the materials of gui- 
dance in any community. 

The Breathitt County program 1s clearly 

predicated upon the proposition that 
effective guidance must take into account 
a wide variety of such elements: the 
human resources of the area, particularly 
the residents’ needs, assets, and distribu- 
tion occupationally; the physical resources, 
their deficiencies and potentialities; the 
economic conditions and possibilities, with 
special reference to occupations and occu- 
pational trends; the educational scene; the 
social status and outlook; the recreational 
facilities and needs; the health conditions; 
and such other special needs, resources, 
Or opportunities as may be pertinent to 
a particular community. 

In isolating and organizing such mate- 
rials for guidance the modus operandi in 
Breathitt County has been, first, to secure 
authoritative opinion and information by 
conferences, correspondence, and visita- 


tion, concerning the various resource 
needs, and opportunities of the area; se. 


ond, to gather, analyze, and assembk 
from the literature such information as \: 


relevant to the program, particularly from 
publications of the United States Govern. 
ment, such as those of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the Bureau of the 
Census, and the Bureau of Investigation 
the University of Kentucky agricultural 
experiment station; the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; and other sociological, eco- 
nomic, and educational publications te. 
lated to the Southern Appalachians; and 
third, to obtain through local surveys 
(including a variety of informal as wel! 
as scheduled information secured from 
pupils, teachers, and parents) such in- 
formation as is not otherwise available, 
and which may be acquired through sur- 
vey techniques. 

The Chart (see pages 1032-1033) out: 
lining the present scope of the fact-find- 
ing program, is designed to give only the 
general sweep of the data-gathering pro- 
cedure and does not reveal all of the am- 
plifications of the major units, nor does it 
show the application of each unit to the 
guidance program. However, it indicates 
the structure and the comprehensiveness 
of the informational program, and the 
general nature of the data which are 
being drawn upon to guide those who 
would guide others. 

In examining the ten categories in this 
chart of fact-finding procedure, it is not 
known whether Units I to X include all 
of the major foundations of investi- 
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ation upon which to build a gui- 
dance program for the Southern Appala- 
ichians. Nor is it known specifically what 
Isurvey materials are needed within each 
of these units. Crime and delinquency 
(Unit VIII), for example, represent only 
one exploration into the social standards 
and relationships. And while a trade- 
Ibalance study and other pertinent infor- 
mation constitute valuable economic data, 
they by no means furnish a complete pic- 
ture of the economic scene. The South- 
ern Woman's Educational Alliance, tech- 
nical advisers to the county planning 
i council and to the county superintendent 
of schools, local sponsors of the program, 
and others who have advised upon the 
program, are fully aware of the gaps in 
the information acquired and therefore of 
its incompleteness. 

Nevertheless, during the two years that 
this program has been developing through 
experimentation and exploration, there 
has been gathered within the structure in- 
dicated in the chart a large body of impor- 
tant information bearing upon the prob- 

| lems about which boys and girls, youth 
in general, and others need guidance. 


| The nature of this information, with an 


indication of its application to guidance 
in the Southern Appalachians, is sum- 
marized in the following pages. 


I Contributions to County History 

Unit I indicates the exploratory and 
evolving nature of the program. Although 
the original draft of the fact-finding plan 
called for no historical data, it became 
apparent, as information about this com- 
munity was gathered and the scene began 
to unfold, that some knowledge of prior 
events was important as a guide in devel- 
oping a program to meet present needs. 
To understand the conservative yet color- 
ful life of this area—usually steadfast but 
sometimes destructive—its social stand- 
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ards and reactions, its common psychol- 
ogy, its potentialities and its needs, it is 
wholly necessary to know something of 
the settlement of this region, of its long 
life in almost complete isolation during 
which a pattern of life was crystalizing. 

The need was for an intimate, human 
history, a plain exposition of how life 
was lived, and of its conditions. It 
seemed most feasible to go to the people 
themselves, to the older people in particu- 
lar, and this has been done. Through 
the pupils of the county high school 149 
interviews were held with the oldest 
people in the county. The memories of 
some of these people go back for nearly 
a century, and all of them were able to 
reconstruct the scene prior to their own 
times from the accounts of their elders 

The results of these are 
documents of human history, and are 
particularly successful as documents since 
the people, young and old, have a keen 
interest in their own history. Within the 
149 reports one catches more than a 
glimpse of the long trek from Virginia 
and the Carolinas into the mountains of 
Eastern Kentucky, of the conquest of the 
Indians and the wild beasts, of life 
within the vast forests, and of the small 
clearings gradually expanding into farms, 
and especially of the almost complete iso- 
lation of each family. There is much too 
of life during the whole of the last cen- 
tury which adds to an understanding of 
the present common life of the com- 
munity. Several of these human docu- 
ments are given in this report (see pages 
1013-1018). 

These historical reports are being or- 
ganized and edited, and they will be used 
this summer as important materials for 
teacher training in the third guidance in- 
stitute of Breathitt County. Likewise, 


interviews 


parts of these reports are being assembled 
and edited for inclusion in a series of 











three volumes which are being con- 
structed as new guidance literature or 
content material for the use of teachers 
and older pupils in the Southern Appala- 
chians. These human documents will find 
a particularly important place in Volume 
III which is a guidance manual for the 
area. 

Only after these historical materials 
have been used for a time will it be possi- 
ble to evaluate them fully and to deter- 
mine their completeness. It is likely, 
however, that new and wider exploration 
will be made into the history of Breathitt 
County and the neighboring mountain 
regions. 


II Survey of Human Resources 

Unit II examines the autobiographical 
record administered to 6,106 school chil- 
dren; reviews the educational and occupa- 
tional interests of the high school pupils; 
reports the autobiographical details and 
needs of out-of-school young people, in- 
cluding intensive studies of specialized 
groups; and provides data on biographical 
and other details of some of the county’s 
adults. 

Elementary and Secondary School Chil- 
dren. Although the guidance program is 
by no means restricted to the pupils in 
the elementary and secondary schools of 
the county, they do constitute the basis of 
study. In order to minister directly and 
intelligently to their needs, it is necessary 
to secure a comprehensive background of 
their lives, including all of those im- 
mediate and remote factors which im- 
pinge upon and condition their present 
status, their opportunities, and their needs. 
One of the first acts of the Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance in spon- 
soring the guidance program in this com- 
munity was to prepare a special autobio- 
graphical schedule for the elemen- 


tary and secondary school pupils of the 
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county. Form I shows this schedule ;, 
detail. It contains more than a hundre; 
questions asking where the pupil noy 
lives and where he has lived, whether } 
background extends beyond the count, 
requesting information about his fami); 
life and influences, father, mother, brot! 
ers, and sisters; what the economic, soci) 
and educational nature and conditions o 
the home are; his educational histor 
status, and plans; what his interests ar 
in “things,” in reading, in school work 
in occupations, in group contacts. 


FORM I 
MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


I. First Facts about Myself: 

My name is: last name__middle nam: 
first mame__. My address is__. I was born 
in the year__on the__day of__at__. I live 
in open country, village, town (underscore) 
This has been my home for__years. Besides 
my birthplace, I have lived in these 


places:__. My family lived in__for__be 
fore I was born. I have visited these 
places__. 

Il. My Family: 


My father’s name is_.. He is__years old 
My father’s name was_.. He was__years 
old. He died__years ago. He was born 
in__. He has lived here__years. He com 
pleted___grades in the elementary school ; 
years in high school; __ years in college; 
years in__. His present occupation is__. He 
has also been a__. He attends the__church 
of which he is (is not) a member. 

My mother’s maiden name was__. She is__ 
years old. She died__years ago. She was 
years old. She was born in__, and she also 
lived in or near__before I was born. She 
completed__grades in the elementary school 
__years in high school; __years in college; 
—_years in__. Her occupation before her 
marriage was_.. Since marriage, besides 
the usual homemaking, she has also done 
She attends the__church of which she is 
(is not) a member. 

I have__brothers and__sisters. I am giving 
these facts about those who have left school: 
Name__, age__, grade reached__, occu- 
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ation__, living in city, town, or country 
Married?__. These are now in school or 
-ollege: name of school__, name__, age 
grade These have not yet entered: name 
"_, age__. Others living in our home are 


Ill. Our Home: 

We own (do not own) the home in which 
we live. Weown (rent) acres of land. The 
chief crops on our farm are We have 


car(s), —truck(s), head of stock. I 
am allowed to drive the I live a distance 
of _from school and reach it by__. Our 


home is of brick; frame, painted; frame, 
unpainted ; logs. It is heated by__and 
lighted by We have running water. We 
get water from a. We have__rooms. 
These include a (no) living-room, a (no) 
bathroom, and__bedrooms. I sleep alone, 
or with We have the following con- 
veniences in our home: washing, ironing, 
sewing machines; outside help in cleaning, 
cooking, washing, ironing, nursing (ander- 


score). 
We mm about___books in our home. We 
take these magazines and papers:_.. We 
have these musical instruments in our 
home: 


Home duties: My regular duties each day or 
week, at home are__. My occasional duties 


are__. 

IV. My Education Thus Far and Plans for 
More: 

| was__years old when I started to school. 


I attended (did not attend) kindergarten. I 
began in the__ grade and I have repeated the 
__gtades and skipped the__grades. I have 
attended the following schools: (Give name 
and location of schools. If doubtful give 
what you think, with question mark in 
front.)__. We had__teachers. I attended 
months. I finished__. The grades were__. 
As a rule I spend__hours at home studying 
my lessons. I should like to stay in school 
through the__grade, and then take__years 
in_. I am planning to stay in school 
through the__grade, and then take__years 
in__. My parents would like me to stay in 
school through the__grade, and then take 
__years in__. 
I have earned money in these ways: Kind of 
work___; I earned about___; the date of this 
= 


V. What I Like—My Interests: 





When I have time of my own these are the 
things I like to do:__. © 

I like best these kinds of reading 

The studies I like best are these 


VI. My Future Occu pation — Occupational 
Preferences: 

The occupations in which I am somewhat 

interested for myself, are: first choice Se 

ond choice__, third choice The educa 

tion needed for each choice (report { 

choice) takes 


Y @aci 


high school years 


olle ge 
years, business or professional tr Lining 
years. My father would like me to be a 
My mother would like me to be a 
VII. Group Contacts 
I have belonged or do belong to these clubs, 
teams, or societies: name of club years 
number in group__, offices held 
I attend church of the__denomination 


regularly (irregularly) every and Sunday 
school regularly (irregularly) every I 
am (am not) a member. Our church is 
miles from home. I do (do not) belong to 
the young people's society of the church 
I attend it regularly (irregularly). I take 
part in it by__. 
When I finish school, I should like to live in 
the country (a town) (a city) because 
These forms have been administered 
through the schools of the county, the pri 
mary responsibility of the teachers being 
to secure the information in cases where 
the pupil was unable to furnish it. To 
expedite the work, and to see that 
the forms uniformly applied 
through the county, a “flying squad 
ron” of ten trained FERA workers took 
them to each county 
and aided in administering them. While 
it was not wholly essential to apply 
the forms through a group of trained in- 
dividuals working from a central office, 
it was found advantageous to do so dur- 
ing the initial stages of the work. How- 
ever, that phase is now completed; the 
majority of the teachers are thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of the forms 
and they now need only to administer 


were 


school in the 


them in cases of the new pupils. 
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During the first two years of the pro- 
gram, autobiographical records were se- 
cured from 6,106 elementary and secon- 
dary school pupils. Since these records 
are annually secured from all new school 
enrollees, the total is constantly increas- 
ing. 

For the ready reference of the teacher 
or teachers a copy of an autobiography of 
every pupil is kept on file in the school 
which he attends. This written record 
serves as the matrix of guidance in the 
elementary schools particularly at present 
when the whole program has been in a 
state of change and development. It is 
an important means of reminding the 
teacher of the place and the need of pupil 
adjustment in the educative process. 

Moreover, the autobiographical pupil 
record has been an important tool in the 
program of teacher training. During the 
second guidance institute (the records 
were not available for the first) each 
teacher was required to analyze the auto- 
biographies of his pupils and to develop 
around this analysis a minimum program 
of guidance for his school. Thus the pro- 
gram was built in terms of real needs of 
flesh-and-blood pupils. And, of course, 
this procedure at the guidance institute 
served to emphasize the usefulness of 
pupil records as a part of the guidance 
technique. 

County-wide compilations are being 
made from the autobiographies. These 
compilations have value for determining 
guidance policies for the area, yielding 
pertinent statistics not only about library 
facilities and deficiencies, recreational fa- 
cilities, social needs, and the like, but also 
concerning the educational and occupa- 
tional plans (or lack of plans), opportu- 
nities, and needs of the boys and girls of 
the county. 

In short, the pupil autobiographies 
have been of utmost importance in bring- 


ing guidance to the rural schools of 
Breathitt County. The usefulness and ap. 
plication of these data will be indicated 
throughout this report. 

Form II was submitted to the pupils 
in all high schools, public and mission, jn 
the county. This form is simple but 
searching. It is designed both to de. 
termine whether or not these pupils are 
thinking about educational and occups- 
tional plans (to what extent their back 
grounds permit them to plan _intelli- 
gently), and to discover the individual 
interests of pupils educationally and occu- 
pationally. It seeks not only to discover 
whether the boys and girls have definite 
plans for formal secondary education 
what they want to do when they finish 
their high school work, and the occupa- 
tion they expect to enter, but also to dis- 
cover whether these boys and girls have 
any intimate knowledge of the educa- 
tional and training requirements of their 
occupational choice. For those who have 
made no choice, an opportunity is given 
to indicate several fields of interests 
Many of those expressing specific choices 
likewise desired information about other 
occupations. 

Although practically no formal voca- 
tional guidance had been offered in any 
secondary school in Breathitt County, 
these young people were amazingly ac- 
curate in their knowledge of educational 
and training requirements for the specific 
occupations, over- rather than under-esti- 
mating the requirements. Moreover, the 
variety of requests for information indi- 
cated a wider range of knowledge about 
occupational fields than was expected. 
However, in Breathitt County, as else- 
where, the choice of occupations is highly 
concentrated in the professional and cler- 
ical fields. Although this county is pre- 
dominantly agricultural in current occu- 
pational pursuits, only thirteen out of a 
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total of 318 indicated agriculture as their 
occupational choice. On the other hand, 
eighty-two selected some phase of health 
work and forty-four chose teaching. A 
bulletin, What High School Boys and 
Girls in Breathitt County, Kentucky, 
Want to Be and Want to Know, has been 
issued, showing in detail the occupational 
choices of the pupils and their interests as 
revealed by this form. A summary of the 
cupational choices and interests of these 
secondary pupils is given in Table VI, 
page 1101. 


FORM II 
MY FUTURE AND I 


I want to go to school until I complete 

grade. 

Then I want to 

a. Study at home. 

b. Go to college. 

c. Go to a vocational school. 

d. Farm. 

I want to make a__of myself, because 

I understand that this occupation re- 
quires__years in general education and 
years of___training. 

5. I don’t know what it requires, but I 
should like to know. 

6. I am uncertain what occupation to choose, 
and I should like to know about these 
named below, and whether I am of the sort 
likely to succeed in any of them:__ 

7. I like to 

a. Read 

b. Work with machinery 

c. Build and repair things 

d. Miscellaneous. 

Out-of-School Young People. Because 
guidance has been adopted as an adjunct 
to formal systems of education, it is often 
limited to persons enrolled in educational 
institutions. Guidance in Breathitt County 
is not so limited; it is, rather, conceived 
as a broad program designed to meet the 
needs of young people and to include, to 
some extent, those who are in no way 
affiliated with school systems. 

That there is great need for reaching 
out-of-school young people in this area is 


indicated by Table I. This table reveals 
that 2,443 boys and girls during the five- 
year period (1931-1936) left or were 
graduated from the elementary schools of 
the county (not including the schools of 
the village of Jackson and the mission 
schools). This table further reveals that 
during this same period of time only 362 
entered and remained sufficiently long to 
gain membership in the freshman class of 
the Breathitt County High School. A few 
others probably entered the mission sec- 
ondary schools (the combined enrolment 
of which is very small) or the Jackson 
High School, and still others probably 
moved from the county. It is likely, how- 
ever, that during this five-year period 
more than 2,000 of the 2,443 youths who 
have left the rural elementary schools of 
this county have remained within the 
county and have no prospects of further 
education. 

A statement has been issued during 
past year to the effect that, ‘although 
statistics for age groups are still lack 
ing in Breathitt, as in other counties, 
the Breathitt County superintendent of 
schools has estimated that the younger 
out-of-school group there between sixteen 
and twenty-five years of age, numbers ap- 
proximately 2,700. Since the effort is to 
provide programs extending the upper 
age limit to twenty-seven years because of 
the retardation resulting from excessive 
under-privilege, the number in view 
would naturally be larger, reaching per- 
haps a total of 2.900 or 3,000. On the 
other hand, since approximately two hun- 
dred Breathitt County boys and young 
men between these ages went into CCC 
camps during the early summer, it is per- 
haps safest to leave the estimate at 2,700 
The question of a suitable, adequate pro- 
gram for the out-of-school youth is a very 
pressing one from every point of view 
They ask eagerly for it, they need it 


+} 


} 





urgently, andthe social security and fu- 
ture of the county depend largely upon 
giving it to them. 

“But the county lacks the money for 
financing the initial processes which are 
indispensable for inaugurating such a 
program and, from the beginning, there 
has been practically a deadlock reached 
on utilizing government funds of the sort 
so widely and variously used in cities to 
meet this vital need. This is largely be- 
cause the machinery for practically all of 
the aids intended for service to youth 
has been set up in urban terms which it 
is impossible for very under-privileged 
rural areas to meet and, as a result, op- 
portunity either completely or largely 
tends to pass them by. Other causes 
might be cited, but this one operates con- 
stantly and decisively in hundreds of rural 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PUPILS LEAVING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF BREATHITT COUNT) 
KENTUCKY, BY GRADUATION AND OTHERWISE, AND THE NUMBER OF FRESHMEN 
ENROLLED IN THE BREATHITT COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, FROM 1931 TO 193 


Source: Records of the County Superintendent of Schools 
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Nevertheless, 
made in studying the needs of ¢ 
young people. The first approach 
through a series of community “get- 
gethers” held in various parts of 
county during June 1935. Five su 
meetings were held, drawing youths fr 
twenty-three communities. In planning 
these meetings care was taken to creat 
an environment that would 
confidence. How this was done is 
dicated by Form III which is a copy of 
the announcement of one of the 
together’’ meetings. 

Each meeting was sponsored by 
or more mature and influential person: 
in the neighborhood and also by severa 
younger leaders. The interviewing o! 
these young people, however, was in t! 
hands of a number of trained counselors 
enrolled in the county guidance institut 


a beginning has 


encourag 








Number Leaving 


Number of Freshmen 
Enrolled in Breathitt 





Year Elementary Schools 
(Grades I-VIII) County High School 
1931-32 489 55 
1932-33 649 73 
1933-34 367 49 
1934-35 428 72 
1935-36 510 113 
Total five years 2,443 362 











‘Programs for Which Out-of-School Young 
People in Breathitt County, Kentucky, Are Ask- 
ing. A Brief Study of the Desires and Needs of 
Out-of-School Youth in a Mountain County. 


Office of the County Schools, Jackson, Kentucky, 
(mimeographed ). 


then in session, who were by this process 
gaining field experience in interviewing 
The faculty of the institute also assisted 
in the interviews. 
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FORM III 
SPREAD THE NEWS ! 

4 Young People’s Committee announces 

Young People’s Outdoor Get-Together, 

Walnut Grove School, 2 P. M., Saturday, 
June 22, 1935. 
' All young people between the ages of 16 
and 27 are invited from Walnut Grove, Sugar 
Camp, Williams, and Quicksand communi- 
“- chance for fun and an interesting time 
and planning for more of both. 

Fun—such games as: baseball; races— 
relay, peanut, spoon; horse shoe pitching; 
rope climbing; apple bobbing. 

Interesting information and counsel: on 
discovering and using your talents; on get- 
ting and enjoying a hobby; on occupations 
that might be right for you; on different 
kinds of training; and so on. 

The June 1935 study of youth in 
Breathitt County was based upon the 
youth census schedule of the United 
States Office of Education, issued in April 
1935, this county having been invited by 
the Office of Education to be one of sixty 
in the nation to participate in a youth 
study. The schedule was designed to se- 
cure information concerning the youth's 
home economy, his educational experi- 
ence, employment status, educational and 
vccupational interests, present attitude 
toward employment, occupational prefer- 
ences, specific desires for further general 
education or for vocational training or 
both, recreational experiences and inter- 
ests, and time available for developing 
recreational satisfactions, and his judg- 
ment as to how his community could best 
serve the needs of young people. 

During this experimental study 179 
youths ranging in age from thirteen to 
twenty-seven were interviewed, the ma- 
jority of them at the get-togethers, others 
in their homes. Of the 179 interviewed, 
165 reported that they had never had 
training for any kind of work; seven of 
the others did not report; leaving only 


seven who had been trained in 
One hundred and thirty-three reported 
that they had had no 
perience whatsoever, and of the forty-six 


any wa 
Y upational ex 


claiming any such experien twenty-five 


cited farming as their sole vocational 
venture. Nevertheless, these people wer 
not wholly idle, 121 stating that they 
were helping at various things, usually 
agriculture, for which only thirteen wer 


being paid. 

Of the total group only two had at- 
tended college, and only eight had com 
pleted high school. Approximately one 
fourth had attended high school at som 
time, and of the others approximately 
one fourth had completed the elementary 
school. Judged by enlightened standards 
the average school life of these youths 
regrettably short. But considering how 
inaccessible most of the secondary schools 
are to them, the number of pupils attend 
ing high school is surprisingly large. But 
far more remarkable is the expressed de- 
sire on the part of many others for this 
further education and training. One hun- 
dred and fifty-four of the 179 indicated 
such desire for further study, and 139 
stated specifically what they wanted to 
study. This is significant when one un- 
derstands that the majority of these young 
people had little or no contact with the 
world beyond their mountain homes 
Many of them had never been outsid 
Breathitt County. This augurs well for 
the human resources of this area and gives 
us something of a glimpse of the drama 
of human beings, refusing to be domi- 
nated by their environment, seeking for 
a larger life. 

The types of education and training 
desired were largely vocational, little be- 
ing said about academic work, except by 
those who wished to finish high school 
The vocational training mentioned was 
well distributed through the professions, 








on 
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the trades and mechanical work, forestry, 
public -ervice, and clerical occupations. 
All put seventeen of the 179 (and 
these were largely the young married 
women) desired full-time employment. 
And while they were willing to accept 
any type of employment, they hoped to 
secure training so that they might ulti- 
mately enter the field of their choice. 
Perhaps the most appealing requests from 
these young people were for more leisure- 
time activities. Their intense desire for 
a fuller social and cultural life, and their 
lack of recreational background and 
knowledge were only too apparent. 
While the United States Office of 
Education schedules were helpful in the 
interviews and resulted in securing much 
valuable information, it was found that 
they did not reflect Breathitt County 
situations sufficiently to be used in a 
county-wide survey. Many of the ques- 
tions assumed the existence of opportuni- 
ties too lacking in isolated areas for those 
interviewed to react to them. This was 
particularly true of the interviews held 
in the homes in the more isolated areas. 
It has been pointed out that the inter- 
views in these more cut-off areas reflect 
youth who “in some poignant way differ 
sharply from the livelier, more out-look- 
ing ones in neighborhoods nearer to the 
highway as to the degree of their aspira- 
tion, of their definiteness of desire, of 
isolation, of general barrenness of ‘iiving, 
or of pleasure, of discontent, and of 
dulled acceptance of things as they are. 
But none of the groups is without keen, 
thoughtful young people reaching out for 
a better life, as records to be cited later 


> 


will show.” 





2 Programs for Which Out-of-School Young 
People in Breathitt County, Kentucky, Are Ask- 
ing. A Brief Study of the Desires and Needs of 
Out-of-School Youth in a Mountain County. 
Office of the County Schools, Jackson, Kentucky, 
(mimeographed). 
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Although the study of 179 out-of 
school young people is the most comp, 
hensive investigation of this group in th: 
county, it is not the only one. Cooperat 
ing with the FERA program a 
group of adult-education trainees gath. 
ered certain types of information. T) 
specific purpose in gathering the informa 
tion was to plan for the educational and 
guidance needs of these young peopl 
Table II indicates something of the 
pressed needs of fifty-six youths in { 
communities. 

Another important source of ‘informa 
tion is the autobiographical records 
the elementary and secondary scho 
pupils of the county (see Form I, pag 
1024). This schedule calls for certain in 
formation about the older brothers and 
sisters—their names, ages, gtades reached 
in formal education, occupation (if any) 
where living, and marital status. Statis 
tics have been compiled for 699 of th 
older brothers and sisters now living in 
Breathitt County. While these data are 
not comprehensive, they are revealing 
and in general substantiate the situations 
portrayed by the more intensive study of 
the 179. 

Adults. Data for 2,286 home 
parent records have been secured. Except 
for sixty-six families that could not bs 
reached because of floods during the sur- 
vey, this number includes all of the homes 
and parents of pupils enrolled in the 
county school system for the year 1934- 
1935. 

These data were secured to check the 
information given on the pupils’ aut 
biographical records, and to secure addi- 
tional knowledge about home conditions 
and the lives of the parents, and concern- 
ing the parents’ attitudes toward the edu- 
cational and vocational problems of their 
children. Form IV (see page 1034) 
shows the type of questionaire used 
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TABLE II 


REVEALING AND RECORDING THE DATA 


ASKING* 













































Big Branch Caney Leathervy : I r Ba a 
Com Con ( 
munity munity ? 
Present Education of Each, by 
Number of Years 
Grade School 
+ l 1 
5 l 
6 2 3 
- 5 4 l 6 
8 3 l 5 
High School 
fee eee 1 l 
: 1 
l l 
ere ; ! 
- eee ee 1 l 
SD UNewetewas oe 1 
4 1 
General Education Wanted 
Grade School , - 7 2 12 4 3 
High School .......... 2 2 l 6 
Save asande.c% sa 2 
V ocational Training 
Home economics 10 13 l 4 ( { 
Shop work 2 6 9 1 8 
Timber work .. 1 l 
WEE ith do 6000 ds 1 ] 2 ¢ 
Avocational or Cultural Training 
General art 2 
ee ; 1 2 3 
a 1 - 
Dramatics . . 2 l 
Music 9 12 3 3 : 
Recreational Training ‘ 
to. ko cape banaan 6 11 6 * 7 $8 
Applicant Can Enroll 
Whenever Courses are Instituted 10 16 7 13 10 5( 
* The total number asking from October, 1934, to October 19, 193 of wh were } and 


38 were girls. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


FORM IV 
HOME AND PARENT RECORD 


Note: Where lists or choices are given, 
put the mark (X) by those to which the 
question applies. 


I. DAUGHTER OR SON 


Name of pupil __. Birthplace 
birth__. Address_ 


I]. FAMILY 
Father: 

Name Birthplace Age__. Educa- 
tion__. Occupation: present__, previous 
State whether farmer, landowner, or tenant 

Acres of land Length of time in 
present community__. Other places of resi- 
dence_ Activities and interests: religious 

, community__, home 
Mother: 

1. Maiden name_ 

Education_ 

2. Occupation: before marriage, since 
marriage_ Craft work.» canning _, 
baking, trucking _, dairying _, poultry 
raising _, flower raising _, sewing__., mis- 
cellaneous 

3. Length of time in present commu- 
nity_ Other places of residence__. 

4. Activities and interests: religious__, 
community__, home__. 
Brothers and sisters: 

Name(s), age(s) 

, grade left school 
where__. 

Present members of household (name in 
terms of relationship to)__. 
Relatives: 

Living Where__. Amount of educa- 
tion_ Present Occupations__. 

1. Maternal grandfather. 

2. Paternal grandfather_ 

3. Maternal grandmother__. 

4. Paternal grandmother__. 


Ill. HOME 
Location: 

1. Road: state highway 
way__, side road macadam__., 
crete__, sand clay__, clay__. 

2. Distance from school__, 
town__. 

3. Nearest 
oe 

4. Family recreations:__. 


Date of 


Birthplace__. Age 


, grade at school 
, at work__, kind 


_, county high- 


con- 
church__, 


neighbor__. Nearest doc- 


5. Trips to town weekly__. Those usually 
going 
Cultural Surroundings: 
(Investigator’s estimate) : 

1. Books in home. 

2. Magazines and papers__ 

3. Musical instruments__. 
them ? 

Construction and Arrangement: 

1. Construction of home: Brick 
painted__, frame unpainted__, log 

2. How heated?_. How lighted ? 
Running water?__ 

3. Number of rooms__. Sleeping rooms 

Bathroom__. Living room 

4. Labor saving devices in home 

5. Is there outside heip for such duties as 
cleaning, cooking, washing, nursing, sewing 

6. Farm duties: List 

7. General description of home, upkeep 
general appearance, and striking details 
Farm: 

1. Chief crops__. 

2. Auto? Truck ?_ Tractor ? 

3. Does__drive either car or horse? 
Home Duties: 

1. What regular duties are required of __ 
at home? 

Recreations: 
1. Does__go to parties ?_ 


Who 


, Irame 


How often? 


2. Does__go on hikes and picnics? 
How often ?__. 

3. Is__allowed to have ‘‘dates”?__. 
often ?__ 

4. How often does__go to movies? 
With whom?__. 

5. Does__like to go visiting in the neigh- 
borhood ?__. 
Physical Data: 

1. Does__have colds frequently, occasion- 
ally, rarely? (underline). 

2. Does__have headaches frequently, oc- 
casionally, rarely? (underline). 

3. Has__had serious illness? 

4. Does__sleep in room alone?__. Bed 
alone ?__. 


H OW 


IV. EDUCATIONAL DATA 

1. Age of entering school__. Grade en- 
tered school__. 

2. Grades skipped or repeated__. 

3. Estimated number of days missed last 
year__. This year__. 





REVEALING AND RECORDING THE DATA 


4. Attitude towards school__. Give rea- 


son . 
5. Does__take music or any other special 
lessons ?_ a 

6. Are you planning to have__finish high 
school?__. Are you planning to send__to 
college ?__. Where and for how many 
years?__. 


V. INTERESTS 

1. Does__prefer to play indoors or out- 
doors ?_ What are some of the things 
likes to do indoors ?__. 

2. What are the things 
doors ?__. 

3. Are there any things__would like very 
much to do that you do not want__to 
do?__. 


VI. OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS AND 
ACTIVITIES 

1. What would you like__to do when__ 
finishes__education ?___. 

2. What would__father want__to do 
when__finishes___ education ?___. 

3. How old would you like__to be when 
__marries?__. 

4. Would you like_ 
in town, or in the country?__. 


VII. PERSONALITY 

1. Is__the leader of the group or does__ 
prefer to follow others ?__ 

2. Does__like to meet new people?__. 

3. Is_cshy among friends?_.. Among 
strangers ?__. 


likes to do out- 


to live in the city, 
Why ?__. 


The-home and parent records, like the 
pupils’ autobiographies, tell a vivid story 
of mountain life, of the needs and de- 
ficiencies, of restricted opportunities, of 
desires and ambitions, pf attitudes grow- 
ing out of a limited environment. These 
records are filed with the autobiographies 
in the schools of the county and prove to 
be valuable supplementary material in de- 
veloping a guidance program within the 
schools, in understanding pupil needs, and 
in making pupil adjustments. Likewise, 
these records have value for determining 
policies in developing the guidance pro- 
gtam—policies concerning the provision 
of vocational training, further academic 
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opportunities, recreational facilities, and 
library and other cultural aids 

Such studies of school pupils, of out 
of-school young people, and of adults in 
Breathitt County by no means constitute a 
complete portrayal of the human re- 
sources of this area. But they are a note- 
worthy beginning, a far better beginning 
than has been made in most sections of 
the nation for analyzing guidance needs 
Moreover, certain other general data 
already available are being utilized, such 
as those of the United States census 
Thus Tables III and TV show something 
of the age distribution of the population 
of this county, indicating unusual burdens 
upon the human resources already seri- 
ously handicapped by a variety of un- 
favorable conditions. Table III reveals 
that 32.1 per cent of the population of 
Breathitt County is under ten years of 
age, whereas for Kentucky only 23.3 per 
cent is below this age, and for the nation 
only 19.6 per cent. The variation is even 


greater for those under twenty years of 
age, the percentages being 57.2, 43.9, and 
38.8 for Breathitt County, the State of 
Kentucky, and the United States respec 


tively. Table IV reveals the burden of 
support to be even greater: of the rela- 
tively small proportion of the population 
over ten years of age in Breathitt County, 
only 38.8 per cent was gainfully occupied 
in 1930, while 45.2 per cent was so oc- 
cupied in Kentucky, and 49.5 per cent in 
the nation as a whole. 

These tables reveal that Breathitt 
County is a community of youth. Couple 
this fact with the limited opportunities— 
educational, occupational, recreational— 
which exist in the rural sectiéns of this 
mountain area and there is no gainsaying 
the almost desperate need for guidance 
to meet such problems as these in this 
county and in similar sections of the 
Southern Appalachians. 
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TABLE III 
RATIOS OF POPULATIONS UNDER THE AGES OF TEN AND TWENTY YEARS. R 
TIVELY, TO TOTAL POPULATIONS 
U. S.. KENTUCKY, AND BREATHITT COUNTY, 1930 







Source: United States Census 

















Unit Total Population Under 10 Years Population Under 20 Y 
Population of Age of Age 












Number Per cent of Total Number Per cent 
Population I 










Breathitt County .. 21,143 6,784 32.1 12,102 57.2 






Kentucky 2,614,589 609,097 23.3 1,147,491 43.9 






United States 122,775,046 24,051,999 19.6 47,608,991 38.8 














TABLE IV 


RATIOS OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED PERSONS TO TOTAL POPULATION AND TO 
POPULATION TEN YEARS OLD AND OVER 
U. S.. KENTUCKY, AND BREATHITT COUNTY, 1930 









Source: United States Census 



















Unit Total Population Persons ten years old and over gainfully 
Population ten years 
old and over Number Per cent Per 






of Total Populatior 


Population ten years 















Breathitt County 21,143 14,359 5,575 26.4 38.8 
Kentucky . ; 2,614,589 2,005,492 907,166 34.7 45.2 
United States 122,775,046 98,723,047 48,829,920 39.8 49.5 
















III Survey of Physical Resources that a thoroughly realistic plan can be 

The survey of human resources of an devised and administered only provided 
area has little meaning except as these all of these other factors of the area 
are, related to other factors such as the including the physical resources and limi- 
physical resources, the economic condi- tations—are understood. This may be a 
tions and potentialities, and the social mew note in guidance, but just because 
standards and relationships, each of which of this conviction an attempt has been 
affects, and in turn is affected by the made to investigate and chart the entire 
other. Those responsible for the program physical assets and liabilities of this 
in Breathitt County are firmly convinced _ region. 























REVEALING AND RECORDING THE DATA 


Chief reliance has been placed upon 
securing the cooperation of specialists in 
the field of physical resources for the 

purpose of compiling data for Breathitt 
C yunty from materials readily available, 

ver than upon undertaking indepen- 
nt surveys of conditions there. Already 
a considerable variety of data has been 
mpiled and many of these are being 
assembled and edited for inclusion in 
materials now in preparation for the 
teachers of this region. Likewise, these 
materials are believed to be so valuable 
and so pertinent to guidance that a course 
on regional and county problems, much 
of it dealing with problems of physical 
resources and inadequacies, is being of- 
- fered and required of all those who take 
the work of the third Breathitt County 

Guidance Institute (see page 1061). 
Interpretation of the 1930 County Cen- 
sus Data. At the request of the technical 
advisers for the guidance program, O. E. 
Baker, senior agricultural economist of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, drew up a digest of the 1930 census 
data bearing largely upon the physical 
resources of this county. Among the 
points covered in this digest and inter- 
pretation are these: a general description 
of the area with emphasis upon its moun- 
tainous characteristics and consequent 
ravages of erosion due to hillside farm- 
ing; uses of the land; size of farms; value 
of products; expenditures, sales and farm 
facilities, farm products and food; feed 
crop; farm tenure; the people; education; 
occupations; migrations. Extracts from 
this digest, appearing in the first section 
of this report (p. 1018), indicate its na- 
ture and its value for the development of 
a guidance program for this area. These 
extracts indicate problems and needs, re- 
sources and potentialities, trends and 
movements, all related to the natural re- 
sources of the region. Much of the em- 











phasis is placed 


agriculture contit 


upon agricult 
ues to be the 
occupation. 

Data from the 
Ex pe riment Station. 


University 
With 
experiment stati 

the University of Kentucky, either a 
or in collaboration with the United Stat 

Department of Agriculture, has conducted 
a number of studies of land utilization in 
areas similar to Breathitt County. One of 
the first of these was a land-economic sur 
vey of Knott County, Kentucky, wi! 
adjoins Breathitt Its aim in part 
was to secure comprehensive data con 


Agricultural 
mM recent yeal 


the agricultural 


] 


Mich 


County 


cerning the agricultural and forestry re 
sources of this area, their utilization, and 
their rdle in the economic life of the 
county. More recently a study was made 
of Laurel County, Kentucky, yielding valu 
able data concerning the total land re 
sources and their utilization in this region 
Other similar studies have been made and 
from them have come a 
gested measures for land utilization in the 
Appalachian area of Eastern Kentucky 
By far the most comprehensive report 
which has yet been issued on this whol 
region is that of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture (the Bureaus of 
Agricultural Economics, Home Econom 
ics, and Forest Service in cooperation 
with the United States Office of Beuce a 
and the agricultural experim« 
stations of Kentucky, 
ginia, and West Virginia) which presents 
a survey of present economic and social 
conditions and tendencies. Thomas R 
Cooper, dean of the college of agriculture 
and director of the agricultural experi 
ment station of the University of Ken 
tucky, served as chairman of the general 
survey committee. Specialists from the 
above mentioned bureaus of the United 
States government and from the agricul- 
tural experiment stations of the state hav 


series of sug 


tion, 
Tennessee, Vit 














ing large areas in the Southern Appala- 
chians, served upon technical committees 
and participated in the survey and the 
report. This survey is a veritable mine 
of information for this region, touching 
upon such matters of significance to vo- 
cational guidance as the existence of and 
further need for a program of land 
utilization, relation of physical conditions 
to economic and social problems, pres- 
sure of population, seasonal employment, 
need for rational planning, physical fea- 
tures and conditions, and markets and 
transportation.® 

The report has already figured prom- 
inently in the guidance institutes of 
Breathitt County, serving in large part as 
the basis for the course in regional prob- 
lems, and its materials are finding their 
way into the new literature of guidance 
for this region. 

Data from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. ‘The Tennessee Valley Authority 
in making investigations of the nature and 
amount of the physical resources of the 
Southern Appalachians, has often directed 
its attention toward exploring new ways 
of utilizing and developing these re- 
sources (see page 1044). In a manuscript 
prepared especially for a conference on 
the development of the Breathitt County 
guidance program, Arthur E. Morgan, 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, indicated a wide variety of under- 
takings that may be made to develop, 
conserve, or utilize the physical resources 
of this area. Among those for the most 
part ignored at present are the better 
management and utilization of the forest 
resources, the terracing of the soil, the 
adoption of specialized agriculture, and 
the adaptations of the area to the raising 


8“Economic and Social Problems and Condi- 
tions of the Southern Appalachians.” United 
States Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication Number 205, Washington, D. C., 
1935 
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of game birds, to summer resorts. an4 
to fish cooperatives. Some of these migh: 
require considerable preparation, such a: 
the damming of streams or preparation of 
soil in a manner now not generally prac. 


ticed. However, they are all possibil 


for the utilization of the a re- 


sources of the region. 


Other studies of the TVA such as J». 


dustry and A griculture in the Tenn: 
Valley Development, are being incor 


porated into the guidance materials bear. 


ing upon physical resources. Moreover 


this organization has cooperated directly 
in helping Breathitt County study its re- 
sources. Within the past year the TVA, 
through W. R. Woolrich, chief in charge 
of the industries division, and the Uni- 
through Merton 
Oyler of the agricultural experiment sta- 


versity of Kentucky, 


tion, held a joint conference with the 


Breathitt County Planning Council for 


the purpose of discussing a number 


phases of economic planning, and among 


them the study of physical resources 
enable their better development and uti 
zation. 

The technical advisers in gathering and 


organizing materials on physical resources 


believe that much valuable information 
will be gathered to enhance the guidanc: 
program and to serve as basic content ma- 
terial for guidance. It is the first step i 
the attempt to ameliorate conditions as 
they now are. While guidance has re- 
sponsibilities to make it possible for indi- 
viduals to utilize their best aptitudes and 
thus to seek opportunities beyond the im- 
mediate community, it likewise has te- 
sponsibilities to direct the attention of 
individuals to the material and to the 
human and social resources which are at 
their disposal. This latter responsibility 
can be met only when there is a clear 
understanding of such materials and 
resources. 


IV 
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REVEALING AND RECORDING THE DATA 


[V Occupational Facts and Possibilities 

The United States Census for 1930, as 
indicated by Table V, shows that 3,981 
ersons, of more than seventy per cent 
of all gainfully occupied in Breathitt 
County, were engaged in agriculture. 
This proportion is approximately three 
and one-half times greater than that for 
the nation. This becomes highly signifi- 
cant when it is coupled with the fact that 
the 3,118 farms averaged seventy-six 
acres of land in 1929, of which only 
twelve acres were in harvested crops. In 
short, nearly three fourths of the people 
are farmers in an area relatively poorly 
adapted to farming. This is the crux of 
the problem of Breathitt County. While 
there are many other issues, none is so 
important as this, and many of the other 
problems grow out of it. Furthermore, 


any program of guidance which does not 
accept this problem as the greatest single 
challenge of this area will be ineffective 
in meeting the needs of the people. 

To meet these needs a tentative pro- 
gram is being set up along three lines 
The first of these is to make the best of 
the resources and possibilities of the cor 
munity. This explains in part the em- 
phasis being placed upon the study of the 
physical resources of the area. The sec- 
ond is to provide an opportunity for 
young people of ability to enter those 
occupations requiring considerable train- 
ing which are now being filled largely by 
people coming from outside this area 
The third is t provide guidance and 
training for the young people so that they 
will have such an understanding of and 


| 


preparation for occupational life outside 


TABLE V 


GAINFULLY OCCUPIED PERSONS, 


TEN YEARS OLD AND OVER 


U. S., KENTUCKY, AND BREATHITT COUNTY, 1930 








Occupation Breathitt Count 


y Kentucky 





Number Per cent Number 





Agriculture -. 598i 71 
Forestry and fishing ..... 16 
Extraction of minerals mek 439 


Manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries 148 


Transportation and commerce 322 


Public service .. 

Professional service 

Domestic and personal service... . 

Clerica! 

Not specified 

Total gainfully occupied 100 


4 358,506 3 10,471,998 21.4 
250,469 


984,323 


162,873 14,110,652 
65,826 3,843,147 
83,024 2 6,081,467 
10,550 £56,205 
44,803 
74,299 


43,275 


907,095 48,829,920 
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the area that they may leave it and seek 
a career elsewhere without suffering al- 
most insurmountable handicaps. 
Because the occupational problem is 
recognized as the most baffling and as the 
one about which there is little first-hand 
information, it has been necessary to pro- 
ceed with caution. Thus far the major at- 
tempt has been to orient the problem. 
The answer has been sought to such ques- 
tions as these: Are the resources and 
conditions of this area such that three 
fourths of the people should and must 
be engaged in agricultural pursuits? If 
so, are the present agricultural pursuits 
and conditions the only ones possible? 
What has been the occupational effect of 
running an arterial highway through the 
mountains of this area? What will be the 
effect of providing more roads in this 
county which is almost entirely isolated 
except for the one highway? To what 
extent and in what ways are the people of 
this area (particularly farmers) support- 
ing themselves through part-time pursuits 
such as mountain crafts, coal mining, 
lumbering? To what extent may these be 
further developed, and is such develop- 
ment desirable? How can the guidance 
and vocational education programs be 
evolved so that they will provide the 
right materials and the right emphasis 
for those who will remain in the area 
and for those who will or should leave 
the area for careers elsewhere? As a pre- 
liminary approach in answefing these 
questions four studies have been made 
and have been brought to bear upon the 
guidance aspects of the occupational situ- 
ation. These are summarized below. 
Occupations of the Relatives of 6,106 
Pupils. The autobiographies of all pupils 
in school as well as of those who have 
left since 1934, indicate both the present 
and previous occupations of fathers and 
mothers, and the present occupations of 


brothers and sisters, whether living ip 
Breathitt County or not. These data sup. 
plement those of the United States Cen. 
sus; they are of particular value because 
they are current and are easily kept so 
Moreover, they show something of occu. 
pational mobility in this area, since both 
present and past occupations of parents 
are given. An item of particular signif. 
cance is the occupation (with its location) 
of each older brother and sister. Over , 
period of years it will be possible to trace 
the migrations of young people from this 
area, where they go, and the occupations 
which they enter when they leave the 
region. 

The home and parent record calls for 
information concerning any special voca- 
tional activities of mothers—such as 
the crafts—used to supplement the family 
income. In some areas of the mountains 
these activities have great occupational 
significance. While the isolation of much 
of Breathitt County appears to affect ad- 
versely such specialized vocations, they 
will be investigated for their possibilities 

Occupational Survey of Jackson, Ken- 
tucky. The only locality in the whol 
county where people in comparatively 
large numbers engage in non-agricul- 
tural occupations, is Jackson, the county 
seat, a village of approximately 2,100 
population. In July 1934 an occupational 
survey was made of this village. The 
purpose in undertaking the survey was 
threefold. 

First, to provide materials for an oc- 
cupational handbook or manual to be 
used in the schools of Jackson and of 
Breathitt County. While the United 
States Census provides occupational data 
for the county as a whole, these data are 
for major occupational categories only. 
Moreover, some of the more important 
categories—such as the clerical occupa- 
tions—are not reported. If then, the 
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pupils of Breathitt County were to have 
a detailed account of the occupational 
pursuits of their county, other than agri- 
culture, it would be necessary to secure 
such information from the source. This 
was done because of the conviction that 
occupations which are found in the lo- 
cality and which may be studied first- 
hand are the most realistic for courses on 
occupations in secondary schools. 

Second, to provide a continuous ac- 
tivity for secondary pupils in the study of 
occupations. The original survey was 
undertaken only to secure preliminary and 
illustrative content materials for the hand- 
book of local occupational information, 
and it is desirable to keep this informa- 
tion current and to expand it from time 
to time. That is, the survey of July 
1934 provided the framework about 
which to build a series of more compre- 
hensive surveys. For example, this sur- 
vey indicated that there were seventy-six 
coal-mine operatives living in Jackson in 
1934. Other data secured indicate that 
there were 165 in 1929 and 205 in 1920. 
How many are there today, nearly two 
years since the 1934 survey? This is an 
important activity for the secondary pupils 
of Jackson and of Breathitt County. It 
leads to a study of occupations and of the 
circumstances and conditions which de- 
termine occupations. It leads to an in- 
vestigation as to why many of the coal 
mines of Eastern Kentucky, once flourish- 
ing, are now closed. It leads to at least 
a comprehension of the fact that although 
there are quantities of coal in the hills 
of Breathitt County, little is being mined, 
while hundreds of thousands of tons pass 
through this very area every month from 
the more remote sections of the coal 
helds. 

In short, the Jackson survey of 1934 
Suggests a variety of occupational inves- 
tigations of such a nature that they may 
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be conducted by secondary boys and girls 
under the supervision of a competent 
instructor and with the cooperation of the 
local planning council. Over the period 


of a decade a series of such minor class 
room-community 
not only the 
fields, trade, and a variety of the mechani- 
cal fields, but all of the 
categories. While the primary purpose of 
such surveys would be to provide occupa 
tional activities, 
valuable data and would keep much of 
the information of the handbook curre 

Third, to suggest occupational pla 
ning to the Breathitt County Planning 
Council. Although boys may 
undertake minor occupational investiga 
tions, these are essentially learning ac- 
tivities. There is great need for another 
type of investigation in this area, one con- 
cerned with occupational potentialities 
To suggest a possible approach to this 
type of planning, an attempt was made to 
secure the statistics of trends in every 
occupational field from 1920 to 1934 
Furthermore, an attempt was made to s¢ 
cure estimates from local people concern- 
ing a variety of factors such as the num 
ber who should at present be engaged in 
each of the various occupational fields in 
Jackson, the number likely to enter each 
field, and future trends. While these 
estimates were at best only guesses, they 
indicate more detailed and scientific in- 
vestigations of occupational possibilities 
and needs. 

It has been suggested to the planning 
council that it conduct a continuing study 
of the number required in each occupa- 
tion in Breathitt County. This would be 
done in terms both of conditions as they 
are and of conditions as they would be 
if a better utilization of the physical re- 
sources were made. In short, it would be 
an attempt to plan the utilization of hu- 


studies would include 
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man resources in the light of the physical 
resources and possibilities. Further, this 
would at least isolate some of the occupa- 
tional problems of the community, and 
would be of inestimable value in voca- 
tional guidance. 

Although no carefully organized and 
scientifically administered investigations 
of occupational needs and possibilities 
have yet been made by the county plan- 
ning council, some preliminary studies 
have been undertaken by the technical 
advisers. As a result, approximately fif- 
teen occupational fields have been listed 
for further study. One of these—home 
assistant, a trained helper in the home— 
has been sufficiently studied to justify the 
organization of special guidance and 
training for this work. 

Isolation is probably one of the most 
important influences in conditioning occu- 
pational life in this area. It is already 
apparent that the one hard-surfaced, ar- 
terial highway which traverses the county 
has had considerable effect upon a variety 
of occupations. There is need for an 
intensive study of the consequences of 
penetrating other sections of the county. 
From the standpoint of specialized agri- 
culture alone—which if carried beyond 
the subsistence stage requires outside mar- 
kets—the results are likely to be far- 
reaching. 

Occupational Opportunities Outside of 
Jackson. Special studies in three occupa- 
tional fields—stores of all types, mail ser- 
vice, and filling stations—in the county 
outside of the village of Jackson have re- 
cently been undertaken. While the data 
which these studies yield do not give a 
complete picture of opportunities and 
needs in these fields, they do furnish basic 
information showing the growth and 
trends. Form V is the schedule which, is 
being used for the store study. An at- 
tempt is being made, as indicated by the 
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form, to determine the relationship 
among stores (the number, kinds, income 
number employed, and the like) and their 
proximity to highways and roads of varied 
importance. Likewise, definite informa. 
tion is sought concerning the whole his. 
tory of merchandising im each locality so 
that trends in numbers, kinds, incomes. 
and the like, may be established. When 
the information thus far secured has been 
verified with respect to certain items, and 
when additional data have been obtained 
the materials will be edited and inte- 
grated into those of a guidance manual 
now in preparation. , 


FORM V 


A STUDY OF BREATHITT COUNTY 
STORES 


1. Name of the store and of its pI 
etor:__. 

2. Post-office address:__ 

3. Location with reference to highway: 

4. Kind of road (underline): composition, 
dirt, asphalt, good, bad, average of its kind 
5. Type of store: general merchandise, sp 
cial features, etc... 

6. Number who work in the store: 

7. History of the store, as far back as poss 
ble, certainly for ten years:. Age:__. 
successive owners:__. Kinds of ownership 
(underline) : individual, family__. 
8. Where do you buy your stock other than 
farm produce?__. 

9. Methods of bookkeeping: ¢.z., 
sales-pads, etc.__. 
10. Income: Total from the store: 
in cash payments:__, amount of credit 
business annually:__, amount collectible 
number of people who are dependent upon 
the store’s income entirely, partly (under 
line) __. 

11. Other sources of income: e.g., farm, 
post-office, special agencies, etc.__. 

12. Area served (in miles) _. 

13. Transient trade:__. 

14. Estimated number of area customers 
Estimated by families or by number of 
people responsible for payment for pur- 
chases:__. 

15. Do you know of stores closed in the 


ledger, 


pal 
, total 
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area in the last five years?__. In the last 


ten years?__. 

16. Compare the amount of the business of 
your store now with that of five years ago__, 
ten years ago__. 

17. Has the highway affected your business, 
favorably or unfavorably ?_ In the last 
nve years ?_ on 

18. Do you foresee any changes in the 
amount of your business? Next year ?_ 

In the next five years ?_ 

19. Would improvements in your store and 
stock probably increase your business?__. 
20. Does education seem to you an advan- 
tage for a store-keeper?__. If so, how 
much ?_ 

21. What advice would you give to an am- 
bitious boy interested in the rural store 
business ?___ 

Data for eighty-five stores have been 
secured. A preliminary report of these 
data has been made which already gives 
evidence of value for boys and girls— 
young persons generally—who wish to 
explore occupational opportunities in this 
field. It is of value to them to know ap- 
proximately the number of new stores 
opened within, say, the last year, the last 
eighteen months, the last five years, and 
the last ten years, and to know how many 
stores closed during the same periods. 
Likewise, this report reveals the exact lo- 
cation of each store with respect to ac- 
cessibility, its kind, its met income, its in- 
come trends, its credit conditions, its 
sources of income other than merchandis- 
ing, and the estimated future of mer- 
chandising in the locality. 

The growth and future of filling sta- 
tions depend entirely upon the future of 
roads. Aithough only one major high- 
way is found in the county, a not incon- 
siderable number of people both within 
and without the village of Jackson are 
now employed full- or part-time in fill- 
ing-station work. However, this occupa- 
tion is often conducted in connection with 
some other business. The present outlook 
for roads indicates that filling stations 
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and related businesses will absorb an in- 
creasingly large number of people. And 
boys and girls should know something 
about the various conditions and circum- 
stances which determine occupational op- 
portunities in these fields so that they will 
have some basis for appraising the local 
situation in the light of their interests and 
abilities. Forms VI and VII indicate the 
nature of the preliminary investigations 
of filling-station and United States mail- 
service opportunities. 


FORM VI 


BREATHITT COUNTY FILLING 
STATIONS OUTSIDE JACKSON, 
KENTUCKY 

1. Proprietor__. 

2. Location and post-office address 

3. How long in operation there? 

4. Amount of business being done there 

a. Number of cars served per day or 
week__. 

b. Amount of gas sold per week 

c. Amount of oil sold per week 

d. Income from repair work 
5. Number of persons at work there 
6. Income of each from it 
7. Outlook as roads are now 
8. Your estimate as to increase or decrease 
of your business: 

a. Next year__. 

b. In the next five years 
9. Other sales conducted there, e.g. 

Food__. 

Cigarettes__. 

Groceries__. 

Pottery__. 

Flowers__. 

Miscellaneous 
10. Volume of trade in these as to bulk__, 
net profit__. 

11. Estimated outlook for such selling, with 
assurance now of improved roads: increase 
in variety of goods__, increased volume of 
sales__. 

12. Miscellaneous comment. 

These brief studies of some of the oc- 
cupational fields indicate the types of 
investigations which will ultimately be 
made in greater detail for many of the 
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other fields. Aside from yielding data 
for economic planning, much of which 
must be done slowly and cautiously but 
which, nevertheless, is being attempted in 
terms of the potentialities of this area, 
these studies yield valuable information 
and concrete data for vocational guidance. 


FORM VII 


U. S. MAIL SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES 
IN BREATHITT COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


1. Types of workers: Postmaster, Postmis- 
tress (indicate sex). 

a. Rate of pay and total income from 
— 

b. Number combining it with other 
jobs 

c. Amount of time needed for work__. 

d. Ways to get jobs 

e. Estimate of total time spent in it 
2. Paid assistants: 

a. Clerks (or others)__. 

(1.) Rate of pay and total income from 
_ 

(2.) Number combining it with other 
jobs__ 

(3.) Amount of time needed for job__. 

(4.) Ways to get jobs 

(5.) How much education is needed for 
the job?__. 

(6.) Would you advise any capable boy 
or girl to look forward to such work?__. 

b. Rural mail carriers: 

(1.) Hours of work per day__. 

(2.) Rate of pay and income from 
_=_ 

(3.) Difficulties of travel__. 

(4.) With what other work do you com- 
bine this ?_ 

Occupations Recommended by A. E. 
Morgan. “Guidance for Rural Youth: Vo- 
cational Possibilities in the Southern Up- 
lands,” by Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman, 
Tennessee Valley Authority,‘ is an ex- 
pedition into the realm of occupational 
possibilities for youth in the Southern 
Appalachians. Because of his first-hand 
knowledge of the needs and the poten- 


tialities of this area, the chairman of the 


*See Occupations—The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, XIII, 9, June 1935, p. 773. 
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Tennessee Valley Authority was asked to 
lead a panel discussion of “Better Aids 
for Rural Young People” held by the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 
at the NVGA Convention in 1935. Since 
Dr. Morgan was prevented by illness 
from attending this meeting, his intro- 
ductory “address was read to the confer. 
ence, in which he suggested “‘a few of the 
callings possible for rural youth, which 
are now not existing or are but feebly de- 
veloped.” These include— 


1. Soil erosion prevention. Occupations 
related to terracing: organization of terracing 
clubs, surveying of land, running terracing 
machines. 

2. Forest management. This will call for 
foresters, forest workers (some _ technical 
knowledge required), and forest laborers. 

3. Management of cooperatives, both pro 
ducers and consumers. 

4. Raising game birds. 

5. Occupations related to rural electrifica 
tion. This will call for several types of 
occupations—the organization and develop- 
ment of neighborhood systems, the actual 
construction of lines, the management of 
these lines, and the general craftsmanship of 
wiring houses, and of installing and main- 
taining electrical equipment. 

6. Occupations growing out of the de 
velopment of small industries, some of them 
resulting from electrification. One suggested 
is refrigeration. Its possibilities for Breathitt 
County are being investigated by the plan 
ning council. 

7. Careers in specialized agriculture, to 
which much of this region is adapted if mar- 
kets can be secured. 

8. Occupations associated with the de- 
velopment of summer resorts in the moun- 
tains. 


Some of these suggestions are related 
to larger movements or trends already in 
progress, such as the prevention of soil 
erosion, rural electrification, and forestry 
occupations growing out of governmental 
policies. Other occupational possibilities, 
such as the cooperatives, appear to depend 
upon local initiative. All of them, regard- 
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less of how remote some may seem, are 
explorations into occupational possibilities 
related to this region. And such explora- 
tions are a part of the general plan for 
cuidance in Breathitt County. It may be 
that few young people from this county 
will enter the fields suggested above, but 
if they know something about these ex- 
plorations, their knowledge will give 


I them an occupational vision and outlook 


which it is likely they would otherwise 
not have. 


V Educational Conditions and Outlook 


Data reflecting the educational condi- 
tions and outlook of a community may be 
gleaned from a variety of sources. Such 
factors as the training of teachers, their 
salaries, the length of school terms, the 
average daily attendance of pupils, the 
holding power of the school, the housing 
and equipment provided, and _pupil- 
teacher ratio, are evidence of educational 
conditions. These data are available in 
Breathitt County, as elsewhere, and it was 
largely because of the lack of educational 
opportunities which they revealed—in 
particular, poor housing and equipment, 
short school terms, and pupil mortality in 
the elementary schooi—that the county 
superintendent sought changes in her 
program which eventuated in a compre- 
hensive guidance organization. 

A special effort has been made to 
gather materials concerning the status of 
the schools and the background of the 
teachers, and to assemble and interpret 
these data so that they will have direct 
value in determining the further training 
of the teachers, and in orienting them to 
the educational problems of the area, with 
special reference to problems of pupil ad- 
justment. Illustrative of the types of 


materials which are being gathered and 
which have proved effective in the gui- 
dance institutes and for other teacher- 
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training purposes, may be listed these: 

County Educational History. In A 
History of Education in Breathitt County, 
E. L. Rice, former principal of the 
Breathitt County High School, brought 
together in a master’s thesis ( University of 
Kentucky) certain significant facts in the 
development of the rural schools of the 
county. 
at precisely the time when the movement 
started which has resulted in revolution- 
ary changes in the county school system 
Nevertheless, it covers a long and event- 
ful period of educational history and indi- 
cates trends, developments, improvements, 
and needs. It has been found of value in 
the county guidance institutes, particu- 


Unfortunately the history ends 


larly as indicating the origin of the move- 
ment which has eventuated in a program 
of education adjusted in large part to the 
needs of the boys and girls of this region 

Educational Data from Teacher In 
the attempt to provide a training program 
adapted to the needs of the teachers of 
the county, and directed toward the de- 
velopment of a guidance-grounded cur- 
riculum, efforts have been made to study 
local educational lacks and problems, 
particularly in the one- and two-teacher 
schools. Two organized attempts have 
been made to do this. 

The first was a special report from each 
of the twenty-two rural teachers of the 
county who attended the guidance in- 
stitute in the summer of 1934. The re- 
port consisted of a comprehensive history 
of each teacher's life and background, 
including her childhood, and a statement 
in some detail explaining her major teach- 
ing problems. This was a direct attempt to 
determine what, if any, personal encour- 
agement these teachers needed, and the 
amounts and kinds of training and other 
aids, such as supervision and teaching 
materials, with which they must be pro- 
vided if they were to function adequately 
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in a system emphasizing pupil adjust- 
ments. For example, the reports bore 
evidence that few of these teachers had 
any real conception of the larger prob- 
lems of this area, not to speak of 
the whole region of the Southern Appala- 
chians, and that still fewer had any idea 
that the schools had a responsibility for 
doing anything about those problems. 
Likewise, there was evidence in the re- 
ports that the conception of education as 
adjustment had little following. This 
evidence has greatly affected the types of 
training provided these teachers; it is be- 
ing added to materials to be issued as a 
volume on elementary teachers’ problems 
in the rural Southern Appalachians. 
These reports were found to be of such 
value that within a year all of the teach- 
ers of one- and two-teacher schools in the 
county were asked to submit similar ones. 

The second organized attempt to study 
local educational lacks and problems con- 
sisted of 107 reports dealing almost ex- 
clusively with problems of pupil adjust- 
ment. In order to direct the attention of 
the teachers to the sort of information 
desired, a simple questionaire Form VIII, 
was adopted, the answers on which indi- 
cated the general nature of the problems 
of pupil adjustment about which informa- 
tion was desired. 


FORM VIII 


TEACHERS’ SPECIAL REPORT 
BREATHITT COUNTY SCHOOLS 


School__: Teacher__. Old Census__. New 
Census_.. Pupils: number normal__; 
number accelerated__; number retarded__. 
PTA membership: men__, women__. Date 
organized__. List the activities of the 
Parent-Teacher Association__. 


1. How many gifted pupils, or pupils with 
special talents, did you have enrolled this 
year? What problems did they offer and 
how have you met them? 


2. How have you helped the over-sized boy 
or girl? 

3. In what constructive ways have you x 
tempted to overcome too much self-con§. 
dence in pupils? Lack of self-confidence? 
4. What constructive guidance have yoy 
given to students who are likely to leave 
school unwisely after this year? 

5. How has the school-leaving this year 
pared with that of last year? 

6. What have you done to help the eighth 
grade pupils who cannot attend high school 
next year? 


7. Submit a health chart of your pupils, if 


your school has been visited by health officer 
and county nurse. 

8. Are you as resourceful and interested in 
providing industrial art activities for your 
older boys and girls as for those in the 
primary department? List activities. 

9. Have you won the confidence of the 
older boys and girls so that they come 
you about their problems of future education 
and personal everyday worries, and have you 
been well enough informed to advise them 
safely? Give two case problems. 

10. Did you give individual assignments? 
Explain in detail. 

11. Have you made any study of the indi- 
vidual problems of the retarded pupils? 
Give reasons for and ways of reducing re- 
tardation. 

12. What uses have you made this year of 
the facts gathered about the child in the auto- 
biographies and the home and parent 
records ? 

13. Have you studied the compilation of the 
records of your school? 

14. How many new autobiographies and 
home and parent records have you recorded 
and filed this year? | 
15. In how many homes have you asked and 
secured cooperation about a child’s special 
problems? List the problems. 

Two points should be emphasized 
about Form VIII. First, it was not de- 
signed to search out all of the teachers 
problems; it was meant to be indicative 
only, and to suggest the types of things 
which it was hoped the teachers would 
discuss. Second, although simple, this 
form is an indication of progress; these 
are rather penetrating questions—so far 
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as they go—to be sent out with the expec- 
tation that they would bring valuable 
results from the teachers of small rural 
mountain schools. But the expectation 
was happily justified, for the returns in- 
dicated that the majority of these teachers 
(who two years ago were almost wholly 
unacquainted with guidance) now not 
only speak the language of guidance, but 
deal with guidance problems intelligently. 

It is these 107 reports which first sug- 
gested to the technical advisers that here 
were the basic materials for a problems 
book for rural mountain teachers, a new 
guidance literature for this region. Like- 
wise, it is these reports which will furnish 
much basic material for the introductory 
guidance course to be offered in the third 
county guidance institute, during the sum- 
mer of 1936. 

Data on the New Curriculum of the 
Breathitt County High School. At the 
beginning of the current school year a 
different curriculum—grounded upon the 
concept of guidance—was adopted ex- 
perimentally by the Breathitt County 
High School, with the approval of the 
state department of education and the 
state university. The nature of this new 
curriculum and the circumstances and con- 
ditions of its adoption are explained in 
detail in the section of this report deal- 
ing with the secondary school program 
(see pages 1018-1104). 

Because this curriculum is experimental 
in nature and so different in emphasis 
from the former one, it has been neces- 
sary to develop to some degree new pro- 
cedures, techniques, and content materials. 
In doing this the teachers have recorded 
their activities and reported them from 
time to time throughout the year. While 
some of these reports have occasionally 
indicated confusion, lack of progress, or 
discouragement, they are on the whole a 
splendid record of achievement in an at- 


tempt to build a guidance program which 
is adapted to the special needs of pupils 
in this region. 

From these reports there is being as- 
sembled materials for a volume on Begin- 
nings of a Guidance-Grounded Curricu- 
lum in a Mountain High School. This 
will constitute a companion volume to the 
one mentioned above as growing out of 
the problems of elementary teachers in 
one- and two-teacher schools, and like 
the former volume it will be composed in 
terms of concrete experiences 

These two volumes (volume I for the 
elementary school and volume II for the 
secondary school) will be used in the 
county guidance institute in the summer 
of 1936. The materials of these volumes 
by no means argue new principles or basi- 
cally different ways of applying them; 
rather, they are concerned with only what 
environment can and does do. It has be- 
come increasingly evident as the work of 
this program has advanced step by step, 
that at least a minimum body of new 
literature must be developed. This ma- 
terial must naturally take full account of 
the actual guidance problems of the young 
people in that vast rural area which repr 
sents the maximum of under-privileg 

The educational standards and condi 
tions of a community are also reflected by 
the educational product, by the pupils, 
and by the graduates. While apparently 
this product is not directly measurable, 
the autobiographical records of the pupils 
of this county, and the data which have 
been gathered concerning out-of-school 
young people, indicate a variety of needed 
educational opportunities. Some of these 
—such as inaccessibility to secondary 
schools, and the high pupil mortality in 
the elementary schools—are inextricably a 
part of the general conditions and circum- 
stances of life here. But they are also a 
part of the educational conditions. So 
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these pupil records and these young peo- 
ple’s records are being analyzed in the 
training institutes, and they are being in- 
tegrated into the new guidance literature 
as indicative of educational conditions, 
needs, and deficiencies. Fortunately some 
of these needs reflect an educational era 
which is passing in Breathitt County. 


VI_ Present Economic Conditions 

The economy of this county is com- 
paratively a closed one; that is, a large 
proportion of the products—farm pro- 
duce, coal, and wood—are consumed 
within the county and relatively few 
things are brought in from without. Prac- 
tically nothing is processed here. Things 
were once somewhat different—forest 
products were shipped out in large quan- 
tities and some coal was mined for ship- 
ment. Yet on the whole the people have 
lived to a considerable extent from the 
soil, consuming their own produce. Thus 
economic conditions are determined more 
by the physical resources—the soil, the 
forests, and the mines—than by industrial 
conditions, although, of course, even in 
Breathitt County nationwide industrial 
conditions have their repercussions. 
\Wocational guidance is concerned with 
economic conditions and outlooks, par- 
ticularly as they affect occupations. The 
lives of the boys and girls of this region 
—except those who migrate, and there 
are few opportunities to leave during a 
depression—are being and will continue 
to be greatly influenced by its type of 
economy and its economic conditions. 
Whether or not the movement which has 
been set up in Breathitt County in the 
name of guidance will have any direct ef- 
fects upon economic conditions is not 
known. However, the guidance program 
is being designed not to produce flour- 
ishing industries in Breathitt County 
(where at present there are none) but 


rather to produce boys and girls who haye 
some knowledge about the economics of 
their region and who can therefore make 
intelligent decisions and adjustments 

Numerous boys and girls in the 
Breathitt County High School as well a; 
elsewhere are faced with important de. 
cisions, such as whether they will leay¢ 
the farms which under present conditions 
often provide little more than a subsis. 
tence level of living; whether they can com- 
bine farming with some part-time occupa. 
tion; whether farming in this region can 
be so specialized as to produce a surplus 
and thus a profit; whether they should 
attempt to seek further education; whether 
one might establish a successful business, 
if properly trained. There is no one an- 
swer for these and similar questions. 
Nevertheless, the guidance program is 
concerned with furnishing materials for 
the best possible answer. Occupational in- 
vestigations, therefore, have been made 
and more are planned; teachers are being 
trained in regional economics; and the 
county high school curriculum is in part 
being built around regional problems, 
economic and social, insofar as they are 
known. There is need, however, for 
making studies and for assembling mate- 
rials to give a more concise and a more 
complete portrayal of the economic status 
and the economic potentialities of this 
region. One of the particular needs for 
such material is to integrate it into the 
new guidance literature which is being 
produced for this area. A modest begin- 
ning has been made, representing two 
types of approach: one, a local study, and 
the other, an attempt to assemble from 
the literature economic materials bearing 
upon this general region. 

A Trade-Balance Study. The first of 
these is a trade-balance study of the 
county by a committee of the planning 
council. This study was a direct out- 
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crowth of a joint meeting of a representa- 
tive of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and a representative of the University of 
Kentucky with the county planning coun- 
cil to consider possibilities and methods 
of economic planning in Breathitt County. 
W. A. Woolrich, chief in charge of the 
industries division of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, in outlining before the 
council techniques of local economic plan- 
ning, presented a trade balance investiga- 
tion—a balance-sheet study of net income 
and net outgo— for Grainger County, 
Tennessee. A similar study of net in- 
come and net outgo for Breathitt County 
was suggested as a first investigation of 
economic conditions and as one which 
might indicate the need for further stud- 
ies. In short, it was suggested as an over- 
view or orientation study, one which 
would show in a general way the solvency 
or insolvency of the county, and the de- 
gree to which the county operates as a 
closed and as an exchange economy. 

The county planning council accepted 
this investigation as it first venture into 
local economic planning. A local accoun- 
tant, Frede K. Brodtkorb, was named 
chairman of a committee designated to 
undertake the study immediately. Roger 
W. Jones, superintendent of the Robin- 
son substation of the University of 
Kentucky agricultural experiment station 
(the substation being located in Breathitt 
County), and H. B. Cravens, county farm 
demonstration agent, were also appointed 
to serve on the committee. In prepara- 
tion for the investigation the chairman 
visited the TVA and consulted with va- 
rious department heads. 

A form was designed to secure statis- 
tics on the money received for all produce 
sold outside the county, on the money 
spent for all commodities and services 
originating outside the county, and for 
the purchase of which money therefore 
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flowed from the county. This form was 
printed and circulated among all the mer- 
chants, including those in nearly one hun- 
dred rural districts. Later it was supple- 
mented by another form designed to se- 
cufe figures on the flow of money into 
and out of the county which was not re- 
lated to the purchase and the sale of prod 
uce and commodities. This includes such 
items as state aid for roads and schools, 
government pensions, salaries paid gov- 
ernment officials, taxes paid outside the 
county, and insurance loans, benefits, and 
premiums. 

The results of this study which cover 
the fiscal year July 1, 1934, to June 30, 
1935, have recently been reported by the 
chairman (see page 1071). 
They reveal, among other things, that 
whereas the total value of the produce 
raised within the county was $1,250,000 
(University of Kentucky figures), ap- 
proximately only $200,000 was received 
for produce which found its way out of 
the county. Likewise, while a larger sum 
than this ($302,000) was spent for com 
modities from without the county, it rep- 
resents a comparatively small amount 
For example, the approximate amount 
spent for clothing was $100,000, or an 
average of only about $34 per year per 
family (and the families on the average 
are large) for the 3,500 families. This 
indicates a relatively closed economy and 
for some families at least, a subsistence 
level of living. 

Regardless of whether this report is 
ever followed by the studies which it has 
suggested to the investigating committee 
(studies of mineral resources, land utili- 
zation, cooperative farming and market- 
ing, small industries related to agriculture 
such as cold storage plants for the keep- 
ing of agricultural products, transporta- 
tion rates and facilities as related to better 
marketing), it is yielding valuable infor- 
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mation for vocational guidance, particu- 
larly for vocational guidance of the sort 
that will have practical value for the 
pupils and young people of this area. 
This report isolates the kinds of problems 
which these boys and girls will have to 
face or are facing in some form right 
now. 

Other Economic Data. While local in- 
itiative operating through the planning 
council is undertaking investigations of 
economic conditions and possibilities, and 
thus yielding information not otherwise 
available, economic data bearing upon 
this region are being drawn from a va- 
riety of available reports, and are being 
assembled as a part of the new guidance 
literature. The principal sources of such 
information have been the publications of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture (including the bureau of agricul- 
tural economics), the University of Ken- 
tucky, and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. 
Probably the publication which yields 
the widest variety of economic informa- 
tion directly pertinent to this area is the 
comprehensive study of ‘Economic and 
Social Problems and Conditions of the 
Southern Appalachians,” issued in 1935 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. While the entire report has im- 
portarit economic implications, there are 
sections of special significance such as 
those dealing with the relation of physical 
conditions to economic and social prob- 
lems, pressure of population, programs 
of economic adjustment, and the need for 
rational planning. 

The technical advisers to the Breathitt 
County guidance program have appealed 
to a number of staff members of bureaus 
of the United States Government from 





* United States Department of Agriculture. Mis- 
cellaneous Publication Number 205, Washington, 
D. C., 1935. 184 pp. 


time to time for information, economic 
and otherwise, which might be pertinent 
to the project. These appeals have te. 
sulted in the collection of a considerable 
body of literature. Representative of this 
are the contributions of O. E. Baker, 
senior agricultural economist in the bureau 
of agricultural economics, who has during 
the past two years supplied materials 
dealing with such problems as population 
trends affecting agriculture; problems of 
rural-urban migration (this is of particu- 
lar significance to Breathitt County) ; the 
use of the land for the welfare of the 
people; and outlook for rural youth, with 
particular reference to the population 
prospect and agricultural implications. 
The publications of the University of 
Kentucky agricultural experiment station, 
particularly those dealing with economic 
and social conditions in counties near 
Breathitt, such as Knott and Laurel, are 
yielding valuable materials. It has been 
the purpose of this experiment station in 
cooperation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture “to obtain as 
complete data as possible on the economic 
life of this mountain region” with partic- 
ular reference to agriculture, forestry, 
home life, and standards of living. Of 
particular value to the youth of this whole 
area is the report on ‘Farm Organization 
and Family Incomes in Knott County.° 
Howard W. Odum’s volume on Soxth- 
ern Regions of the United States,’ pub- 
lished by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press in April 1936, although it em- 
braces the whole Southeast, is a penetrat- 
ing “inventory” of the assets and liabili- 
ties, the ills and possible remedies of the 
~ * Nicholls, W. D., and Rouse, W. L., Farm 
Organization and Pamily Incomes in Knott Coun- 
ty, Kentucky. Bulletin Number 351, Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington, Ken- 


tucky, 1934. 42 pp. 

*Odum, Howard W., Southern Regions of the 
United States. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1936. 650 pp 
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region under discussion. According to a 
recent press comment this volume pic- 
tures the Southeast as “a land of paradox 

_. much natural wealth, > social pov- 
erty... region of farms, yet importer of 
foods . . . potentially the garden spot of 
the earth, actually a region of broken 
hearts and backs . . . abounding in tradi- 
tions of good living, actually lacking the 
means, oftentimes, of even a subsistence 
level of living.” Both the facts and the 
interpretations of this volume are finding 
their way into the new guidance materials 
of Breathitt County. 


VII Recreational Outlooks 

The isolation of the mountains denies 
to large numbers of people in this region 
anything like an adequate social life. Shut 
off from the outside world by the moun- 
tainous character of the area, and often 
without adequate economic resources for 
encouraging varied types of recreational 
and leisure-time activities, many of the 
social and cultural developments which 
naturally accompany the growth of our 
more urban centers have never come to 
these sections of the nation. That there 
is an almost universal desire for a deeper 
and more varied social and recreational 
life is apparent. This is evidenced by the 
wistfulness and the alacrity with which 
the people—young and old—grasp every 
opportunity for assembling at responsibly 
sponsored and purposeful meetings. 

Although certain statistics have been 
gathered concerning the recreational and 
leisure-time activities, desires, and needs 
of the pupils, young people, and adults— 
chiefly from the 6,106 pupil autobiog- 
raphical records, the home and parent 
records, the youth schedules of the United 
States Office of Education, and the special 
study of fifty-six young people in five 
communities (see Table II, page 1031) — 
the approach has been largely one of ex- 
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ploration or tryout. Thus at the young 
peoples’ get-togethers called to explore 
the needs and problems of the out-of- 
school youth in twenty-three communi- 
ties, a careful study in terms of human 
reactions was made of recreational needs. 
A report of this study states, in part: 
“Opportunities for more recreation or, 
more accurately in case of many, for 
some recreation, was almost univer- 
sally requested. Only in very isolated 
areas where the interviewer reported life 
had been too narrow to give many of 
those replying a background for making 
choices, were there failures to ask for this 
“This hunger for occasions that will 
bring them together regularly, with op- 
portunities for recreation and with lead- 
ers skilled in keeping activities moving, 
was apparent at every turn in the sum- 
mer get-togethers, where the interviews 
were held. And aside from the pleasure in 
outdoor games in which all could share, 
there was evidently much satisfaction in 
having some simple, brief sort of pro- 
gtam in which a variety of personalities, 
each time and from time to time, could 
play a part, and in which a good many 
could have some little responsibility. The 
whole collective desire was so natural and 
wholesome, so appealing, too, because of 
the blank days and hours which lack of 
gratifications for it suggested, that failure 
to respond to it would seem inexcusable, 
especially when so little cost need be in- 
volved. When one considers also the 
cost of the wrong use of leisure in this 
county and in others where young people 
are similarly deprived of recreational op- 
portunity, the social and economic extrav- 
agance of not providing it is evident.* 





"Programs for Which Out-of-School Young 
People in Breathitt County, Kentucky, Are Ask- 
ing. A Brief Study of the Desires and Needs 
of Out-of-School Youth in a Mountain County. 
Office of the County Schools, Jackson, Kentucky, 
(mimeographed), pages 9 and 10. 
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VIII Crime and Delinquency 

The gangster and the racketeer have no 
place in Breathitt County, nor anywhere 
else in the rural areas of the Southern 
Appalachians. The only acquaintance 
which the people have with this type of 
crime is through the newspapers. And 
the picturesque and dramatic but also 
tragic clan or family feud has all but dis- 
appeared from the mountains, although 
recollections of that era, with its colorful 
happenings, are still vivid. One finds 
that much history of this county is still 
recounted in terms of the feud. 

And while it no longer appears to 
take on the proportions of the old-time 
clan feud, there still clings to these south- 
ern mountaineers the practice of settling 
individual disputes or disagreements, 
whether fancied or real, by “taking jus- 
tice into their own hands.” This in large 
measure is the crime problem of Breathitt 
County. It has a seriousness and a tenac- 
ity which do not yield easily because they 
are a part of the mores of the native-born 
mountaineer. Carrying no stigma, this 
philosophy is handed down from father 
to son, and thus persists. 

While courts of law and their punish- 
ments have an important place in dealing 
with this kind of crime in the area, they 
are often rendered somewhat impotent 
because juries are not likely to convict, 
or, if they do, the punishments often are 
not severe since the offense has been 
actuated by a philosophy which is not 
wholly unacceptable to the community. 
In short, the remedy is less likely to be 
one of punishments than of new concepts 
of the place of social justice and of re- 
course to different methods for the settle- 
ment of disagreements and disputes; it is 
a matter of education and of guidance, 

In any adequate program of guidance 
which proposes to meet the needs of 
youth, there must be a study of crime and 


delinquency in its relationship to other 
youth problems. Responsibility for this 
is intensified in many areas of the South- 
ern Appalachians. In the Breathitt 
County program certain preliminary steps 
have been undertaken, both to secure 
more authentic information, and to at- 
tempt on the basis of the meager infor- 
mation now at hand directly to meet the 
guidance responsibilities involved. The 
chief activities are detailed below. 

A Study of the Court Records. This 
preliminary investigation of crime and 
delinquency covers all indictments which 
have been made in the county during the 
past five years. The compilations from 
the records include not only the nature of 
each crime and its related circumstances, 
but also the court disposition of it. These 
records confirm a recent statement of a 
judge in the county that juvenile crime 
and delinquency have doubled there dur- 
ing the depression and are still .on the 
increase. Fortunately, much of this in- 
crease is not related to cases of homicide 
which have been on the decrease. Never- 
theless, a careful analysis of this situation 
followed by a constructive program, in 
school and out, would greatly benefit this 
county and in addition it would serve as 
a pattern for the amelioration of crime 
in the mountain areas of the South. 

Another preliminary step has been cor- 
respondence and a series of conferences 
with Clyde A. Tolson, an assistant direc- 
tor of the United States Bureau of In- 
vestigation; with Justin Miller, chairman 
of the United States Attorney General's 
Advisory Committee on Crime; with the 
University of Kentucky, department of 
psychology; with the University of Ten- 
nessee, department of rural sociology; and 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
These contacts have been made in an at- 
tempt to secure a clearer delineation of 
the causes underlying crime and delin- 
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quency, particularly the causes which are 
associated with the various types of un- 
der-privilege so prevalent in this region, 
and in an attempt to secure aid and sug- 
gestions for developing a broad and sci- 
entifically conceived program of crime 
prevention through guidance in the gen- 
eral area of which Breathitt County is so 
typical. The agencies consulted have 
strengthened the belief that much of the 
crime of rural mountain sections is expli- 
cable in terms of under-privilege and that 
the major attack must therefore be one of 
education and guidance. 

Recommendations of the Planning 
Council. The planning council attaches so 
much importance to the amelioration of 
juvenile crime and delinquency that the 
entire council acts as a permanent com- 
mittee to study the issues. It has, how- 
ever, appointed a special group from its 
membership to work cooperatively with 
the schools, particularly with the faculty 
and pupils of the county high school with 
whom a series of forums have been 
planned. The first of these was held re- 
cently and when the nature of the dis- 
cussions was reported to the council, that 
body immediately drew up the following 
plan of action: 

First, to take steps to organize a gradu- 
ates’ association in the county high school 
in order to keep in touch with the gradu- 
ates of the school, thus to determine what 
is being done to prevent crime in the sec- 
tion of the county where they live, and to 
encourage them in any undertaking which 
they may have started for the betterment 
of their community. It was indicated 
that it would be helpful if the other high 
schools would similarly organize their 
gtaduates and secure reports from them 
concerning the nature of any crime-pre- 
vention activities which they might under- 
take. 

Second, to plan a vigorous program for 
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the education of the pupils of the county 
concerning the effects of alcohol on the 
body, and in particular to indicate the part 
which intoxicating drinks appear to play 
in a large number of homicides involving 
young people. 

Third, to take steps individually and 
collectively to create public sentiment in 
favor of quicker methods of dealing with 
crime. It is the belief of the council that 
greater dispatch in trying cases and in 
passing sentence will result in less crime. 

Fourth, to aid and sponsor the estab- 
lishment of community centers at strate- 
gic locations throughout the county for 
the purpose of giving young people some- 
thing constructive to do and thus to alien- 
ate them from the places and activities 
which now appear often to result in major 
crimes. The council states that special 


_€ncouragement will be given to those 


who undertake to provide activities seek- 
ing to train the youth of the county in 
right living. 

Fifth, to take the necessary steps to en- 
force the law against carrying concealed 
weapons. 

Sixth, to enforce as vigorously as possi- 
ble the school attendance law. It is likely 
that this is still necessary to some extent. 
However, the whole guidance program is 
predicated upon the proposition that the 
work of the schools will so minister to 
the needs of the pupils and will be made 
so attractive to them that there will be 
little need for compulsory attendance. 
There is evidence that this is being 
realized in part. 

Materials Available on Local Customs 
and Codes. These are not the statistics of 
crime showing the number of indict- 
ments, and the like, but they are materials 
reflecting local customs and social codes 
of long standing. They afe materials 
which are being incorporated into the 
guidance manual for school pupils and 
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out-of-school young people, giving an 
overview of the situation, treating it his- 
torically, and providing an objectivity 
and perspective hitherto lacking. Some 
of the materials are being drawn from a 
collection of stories written by secondary 
school pupils. Many of these are rather 
penetrating observations on the mores of 
the people as factors in the perpetuation 
of crime. 

Crime and delinquency have been 
brought prominently, but not unduly so, 
into the social studies of the county high 
school. In the experimental guidance- 
grounded curriculum of this school the 
social studies in large part deal with 
problems and materials concerning local 
conditions and needs. Considerations of 
crime and delinquency take their place 
with studies of land utilization, refores- 
tation, the pressure of population, and 
the like, thus providing an objectivity 
which it otherwise would be difficult to 
maintain. 


IX County Newspaper Compilations 


The power of the press is something 
to reckon with in this county as else- 
where, and it has been a power all for 
the good in the development of the gui- 
dance program. The Jackson Times, pub- 
lished by a ‘‘self-made newspaperwoman,” 
is only a weekly, yet it carries news to 
and from every corner of the county. The 
editor has worked closely with those who 
are attempting to build the guidance pro- 
gram. She has reported carefully and 
accurately, step by step, the major devel- 
opments in the evolution of the program. 
While it has not been the only means, it 
has been an important one for interpret- 
ing the guidance movement to the people. 
Generous space has been given to timely 
explanations and interpretations of the 
experimental guidance-grounded curricu- 
lum and its functioning; the county gui- 
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dance institutes; the autobiographical re. 
ords of the pupils, and the home and 
parent records; the community get-togeth. 
ers of the young people; various survey 
aspects of the guidance program; the 
meetings of the county council, and other 
major phases of the program. 

Moreover, because this country paper 
so well reflects the social, economic, edy- 
cational, and political life of the com. 
munity, it is serving another important 
guidance function. As a part of the fact- 
finding program compilations have been 
made from its columns since March 1934. 
These compilations are assembled under 
the following topical headings: the gui- 
dance program; school news and facts; 
crime and delinquency; recreational activi- 
ties, including motion pictures; local or- 
ganizations, with particular reference to 
their civic activities; economic facts, fig- 
ures, and movements; politics, including 
school elections; agricultural extension 
activities; welfare, safety, and the like; 
church activities; and county health activ- 
ities. Compilations now include twenty- 
nine volumes of facts, figures, interpreta- 
tions, explanations, and editorials on 
these topics. One set of compilations 
serves as important content materials for 
a variety of courses in the county high 
school. All students have access to the 
volumes in the browsing room of the gui- 
dance center. Another set of compilations 
is maintained by the technical advisers to 
the program for reference purposes, and 
it has been found an important source of 
authentic local information. 


X Guidance Manual Data 
Drawing upon the data of units | to 
IX, which are outlined above, and upon a 
wide variety of other sources, a guidance 
manual is in the process of construction. 
This manual accumulates all of the ele- 
ments and factors of the guidance pro- 
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oram, integrating the various units and 
showing the synthesis of the entire plan. 
In this respect it is the climax of the 
whole program. It constitutes a new lit- 
erature for guidance in the Southern Ap- 
alachians and is a companion volume 
(volume III) to volumes I and II which 
are now being compiled as new content 
materials for guidance in the elementary 
and secondary schools of this region (see 
pages 1085 and 1102). 

At present this manual is material in- 
formally assembled and placed in the 
hands of the faculty of the county high 
school where it is being used in the social 
sciences and in the group guidance 
forums. Through their use of it and 


contribution to it, as well as through con- 
tinuous supplementary and editorial work 
on it by the technical advisers, it is grad- 
ually evolving into a book suitable for 
publication as an adaptable and general 
guidance manual with work and refer- 
ence facilities for young people of the 


area, in school and out. In its finished 
state it is intended to serve as an area 
manual, and not for Breathitt County 
alone. 

Tentatively the manual is divided into 
two parts. Part I deals with such matters 
as these: the Breathitt County guidance 
program; the county planning council; 
the economic outlook for young people 
in this area; knowing the area, county, 
state, and Cumberland Plateau; the gui- 
dance survey in outline; the roads, past, 
present, and to come, and their influence; 
the schools of the region; county health 
conditions and needs; county organiza- 
tions, their purposes and programs; 
homes and neighborhoods, a survey view; 
families and family life in the mountains, 
a sufvey view; churches and church 
activities; recreational conditions, needs, 
and possibilities; crime and delinquency, 
causes and aids to prevention; problems 
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of population in the southern mountain 
areas; migration to and from cities. 

Part II deals with occupations and oc- 
cupational problems. Materials on the 
following are being assembled now (a 
wide variety of other fields will ultimately 
be included, of course): occupations of 
fathers and mothers in Breathitt County; 
agriculture as an occupation in this area, 
and trends affecting it; the combination of 
agriculture and industry; beauty parlor 
work in villages of this area; the manage- 
ment of cooperatives; forestry and forest 
management; mountain handicrafts, es- 
sentials for success; home assistants; me- 
chanics, general and specialized; game 
conservation; merchandising, chain stores, 
and filling stations; nursing, rural need 
and possibilities for it; road construction; 
rural electrification; soil erosion preven- 
tion; summer visitors; teaching. 


Other Phases of Fact-Finding 

Although the ten units which have been 
outlined above constitute the major areas 
of fact-finding and fact-assembling in the 
present plan of guidance in Breathitt 
County, they do not by any means consti- 
tute a complete and inclusive picture of 
all the avenues which are being utilized 
in this comprehensive program. Some of 
these pertain to explorations in ap- 
proaches to certain phases of the pro- 
gtam. For example, there are the ex- 
plorations and assembling of data relative 
to the suggestions of Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Jr., economic adviser to the United States 
Resettlement Administration. These sug- 
gestions are contained in the following 
extracts from a letter to the technical ad- 
visers of the county guidance program 

“In accordance with your request, I 
should like to make the following sug- 
gestion for inclusion in your guidance 
manual: Many of the proposals for spe- 
cific technical jobs in the years immedi- 
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ately in front of us will do little more 
than provide jobs. The importance of 
the job itself should not be underrated. 
However, whether such jobs in the newer 
occupations (such as those suggested by 
Arthur Morgan) will really develop de- 
pends upon the local sympathy towards 
the kinds of developments which have 
been suggested. Our present forms of 
economic organization in the community 
—such as chambers of commerce; various 
social organizations, like Kiwanis; local 
governmental agencies, county, township, 
and village—will need to be augmented 
by other forms or organizations. Out- 
standing among these forms are properly 
organized trade unions or industrial 
unions, and cooperative societies, both 
producers’ cooperatives and consumers’ 
cooperatives. The consumers’ cooperative 
form is probably more important from a 
social point of view than the producers’ 
cooperative. The fundamental difficulty 
with the producers’ cooperative is that it 
has a strong tendency to become a closed 
organization limiting its benefits to the 
original members. On the other hand, 
the consumers’ cooperative has nothing to 
gain by limiting membership and every- 
thing to gain by broadening it. 

“As Rex Cunliffe has emphasized . . . 
guidance for any individual is probably 
most valuable in indicating the fields ia 
which job opportunities will probably 
exist. However, whether a student is will- 
ing and anxious to take advantage of these 
opportunities will depend upon his gen- 
eral attitudes. There is very little in any 
of our present educational set-up which 
gives students any conception at all of 
the aims and methods of either labor 
unions or cooperative societies. Hence, 
the necessity for students to be educated 
in these social forms and for educational 
authorities to recognize the importance of 
their place in our social organization. 





“To summarize the argument: Map, 
of the new types of jobs will rest on the 
ability of local organizations to foste, 
their development. The kinds of organ. 
izations are the ones which I have sug. 
gested above, 7.e., unions and cooper. 
tives. Hence, the necessity for knovw\. 
edge of the forms of organizations, jn 
order that the newer jobs may be devel. 
oped under the conditions which wil! 
make them continuous.” 

These suggestions are a partial ap. 
proach to the informal, voluntary organi- 
zation of occupational groups for the pur. 
pose of planning the occupational need; 
and potentialities of a community, and 
particularly for planning the utilization 
of human resources as has been urged for 
a number of years by Harold F. Clark of 
Columbia University. Breathitt County 
presents possibilities for such planning; 
It is a comparatively compact unit in 
which occupational needs and occup:- 
tional possibilities may be defined and ex- 
plored more readily than in less isolated 
areas. 

The usefulness in this county of occu- 
pational materials assembled outside the 
area for general use throughout the coun- 
try is being explored. As rapidly as the 
occupational leaflets of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference are released they 
are being adapted and assimilated into 
the program. This is true likewise of the 
occupational pamphlets of the Institute ot 
Women’s Professional Relations. These 
authentic sources of outside information, 
though not directed toward use in rural 
areas, nevertheless aid in calling attention 
to occupations which have not yet come 
to this community, but which conceivably 
may come in the near future. 

Likewise, an attempt is being made to 
utilize certain features of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps Vocational Series. Many 
of these pamphlets dealing as they do with 
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h fields as forestry, soil conservation, 
agriculture, plane surveying, house wit- 
ing, concrete construction, carpentry, au- 
tomotive electricity, automobile repairing, 
masonry and bricklaying, photography, 
and cooking, are valuable supplementary 
materials for the occupational phases of 


suc 
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a program of guidance for rural moun- 
tain youth. It is the careful integration 
of these more generally applicable mate- 
tials with those which bear specifically 
upon the region that is producing the 
new guidance literature for the Southern 


Appalachians. 























Training the Guidance Personnel 


THREE SUMMER INSTITUTES 


W hen the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance joined 
with the county superintendent of schools 
and the county planning council in an 
effort to promote a program of guidance 
in Breathitt County, the teachers of this 
area (with rare exceptions) had not been 
acquainted through the channels of for- 
mal education with the purposes, prac- 
tices, and techniques of guidance. It re- 
quired little investigation to determine 
that teacher training in guidance was one 
of the most pressing needs, if not in fact 
the most pressing, and that much of the 
success of any in-school program aimed 
primarily at pupil adjustment must rest 
upon the more adequate training of the 
teaching personnel. 

Since it was difficult, for financial rea- 
sons alone, for any large proportion of 
the rural teachers of this and similar 
counties to seek guidance training at any 
great distance, it was determined that ed- 
ucational opportunities must be taken to 
them. The outcome of this decision has 
been a series of county guidance institutes 
held each summer in Jackson, the county 
seat. 

The First Institute. The first of these 
institutes was in session for five weeks 
during the summer of 1934. By special 
arrangements with the University of Ken- 
tucky, instruction was provided through 
its extension division. Six semester hours 
of credit were granted. The faculty con- 
sisted of R. S. Proctor who, as a county 
superintendent of schools trained in gui- 
dance, had developed a noteworthy rural 


program in Craven County, North Caro- 
lina; R. L. Pugh, principal of the Dover 
(North Carolina) High School, who had 
directed certain guidance developments 
there; Mrs. R. L. Pugh, specialist in in- 
dustrial arts; and Graham Dimmick of 
the department of psychology, University 
of Kentucky. Three of the instructors 
had taken extensive work in graduate 
courses in guidance at Harvard Uni- 
versity and are through experience also 
well acquainted with the guidance needs 
of rural schools. The fourth—tlast named 
above—instructor is a specialist in tests 
and measurements. He not only partici- 
pated in the institute but remained in the 
county for some weeks to direct demon- 
stration work. 

Certain specialized phases of guidance 
were brought to the institute by a group 
of speakers representing various agencies 
or institutions such as the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, the Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Lees College, the 
county health department, the Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance, the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, and the 
local sub-station of the University of 
Kentucky agricultural experiment station. 

The four instructors collaborated in 
constructing one course which included 
their several approaches to the launching 
of a guidance program adapted to the 
needs of the rural Southern Appalachians. 
Although the course was designed in part 
to acquaint the teachers with the general 
principles and practices of guidance, 
much emphasis was placed upon a direct 
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discussion of the individual teacher's 
school problems for the purpose of devel- 
oping a program of guidance closely 
around rural needs. Therefore these spe- 
cific objectives were set up as the aims of 


> each enrollee of the institute: 


1. To understand guidance, especially its 
major functions. 

2. To develop a practicable minimum gui- 
dance program ada ted to his school, one 
which would be so integrated with the work 
of the school that it would function through- 


out the year. 
3. To gain new ideas and skills for activ- 


ity work. 
"; To ae a daily school schedule 


allowing for such activities. 

In short, this first institute was set up, 
as have been the others to some degree, 
not around one or more courses planned 
wholly as preconceived ideas of what in- 
structors believe rural teachers should be 
given in the way of training to satisfy 
their guidance needs, but rather around 
the needs as they were found to exist. 
Nevertheless, the fundamentals of gui- 
dance, applicable everywhere, under all 
conditions, were not neglected. 

Thirty-two teachers, or nearly one-third 
of all in one- and two-teacher schools in 
the county, attended the institute. By no 
method other than bringing training op- 
portunities to them could so many have 
been trained in so short a time. And by 
no other method could the opportunities 
for training have been so well provided 
in terms of the teachers’ problems and in 
terms of programs for pupil adjustment 
in this area. 

Since each of the thirty-two teachers 
had developed a tentative guidance pro- 
gram for his school, the real experience 
in guidance began when he put this pro- 
gram into practice. A number of aids and 
and encouragements were provided 
throughout the year to foster the pro- 
gram. These were: 
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1. Monthly meetings of the county teach- 
ets association, which centered attention al- 
most exclusively upon guidance problems and 
projects. The meetings provided an oppor- 
tunity for comparing experiences and for 
constructive discussion of the new programs 
of guidance. 

2. Provision of a county supervisor of 
schools trained in guidance. It was the chief 
function of the supervisor to work with 
teachers in the development of their pro- 
grams of pupil adjustment. 

3. New instruments for gathering infor- 
mation about pupils. The pupil autobiog- 
raphies and the home and parent records 
were administered at this time and copies 
made available for each teacher. 

4. A testing program, limited at first to 
only five schools for demonstration purposes. 

5. A special program for the study of 
problem children, and for emphasizing learn- 
ing-by-doing projects. These were fostered 
throughout the year by the county superin- 
tendent and the county supervisor of schools. 


The Second Institute. Building upon 
the success of the first institute, a second 
and more comprehensive one was organ- 
ized for the summer of 1935. Again it 
was administered by the University of 
Kentucky and provision was made for 
granting credit to those who pursued the 
work for the full period. 

Since a number of those attending the 
institute had taken the work offered the 
previous year, it was necessary to reorgan- 
ize the offering. As in the first institute 
an elementary course was provided which, 
besides interpreting the basic principles 
and practices of guidance, concerned itself 
with demonstrating the development of a 
guidance program with special reference 
to the needs of the pupils of the rural 
elementary school of the Southern Appa- 
lachians. An additional basic course was 
offered, one which directly attacked the 
social and economic problems of this area 
and demonstrated their relationship to 
programs of guidance. The data of the 
fact-finding program concerning human 
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and physical resources, and of eco- 
nomic and social conditions were utilized 
as materials for setting the economic 
and sociological scene. Particular atten- 
tion was given to the occupational out- 
look, including occupational possibilities 
growing out of programs for road 
building, rural electrification, reforesta- 
tion projects, and other possible occupa- 
tional developments in the county. 

Several special features were provided. 
Probably the most significant of these 
was the intimate and carefully supervised 
study of the autobiographies and the 
home and parent records of the pupils. 
Each teacher used the records of his own 
school, and projects were developed and 
programs formulated in the light of the 
needs revealed by these pupil histories 
and records. The development of mini- 
mum programs of pupil adjustment in 
terms of pupil records was required of 
those attending the institute for credit. 

Another special feature was the provi- 
sion for a course in the fundamentals of 
progressive elementary education, particu- 
larly as progressive education is related to 
guidance. The particular function of the 
course was to give a background for and 
an understanding of the organization and 
viewpoint of the modern elementary 
school. The work was planned around 
centers of interest and dealt with a fusion 
of all the factors that give the child 
a well-rounded development. Students 
planned and organized materials for units 
of work from grades one to six inclusive. 
Opportunity was given for observation of 
units being developed in the classroom 
situation on the different age levels. 

A third special feature was the demon- 
stration school. This was provided for 
both observation and practice teaching. 
It was held in one of the county two- 
teacher schools and was set up in terms 
of the equipment and the financial limi- 





tations of this region. It demonstrated 
under such conditions the guidance way 
of education, or pupil adjustment as a 
feature of progressive education. 

The special features of the institute 
were offered by Phoebe B. Worth, 
principal of the Lincoln School, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, author of a socio-eco- 
nomic survey of under-privileged pupils; 
and Frances Wortham, principal of 
the North Elementary School, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, specialist in pri- 
mary methods. 

Forty-five teachers and prospective adult 
education leaders attended the second in- 
stitute. Although a considerable propor- 
tion of those in attendance at the second 
institute had attended the first, the new 
enrollees were sufficient in number to in- 
sure that more than half of all the teach- 
ers in onme- and two-teacher schools in 
Breathitt County had taken at least one 
intensive course in guidance. Many of 
them had taken two or more. It is likely 
that this stands as a record not only for 
the Southern Appalachians, but for any 
strictly rural area in the nation. However, 
there is little complacency because of these 
signal successes in teacher training; on 
the contrary there is evidence of an even 
greater effort to provide such opportuni- 
ties in the comprehensive program of in- 
struction which has been organized for 
the third institute to be held at Lees 
College in Jackson, Kentucky, during the 
summer of 1936. 

The Third Institute. Guided by the ex- 
periences and needs demonstrated by the 
first two institutes and taking into account 
the comparatively large number of teach- 
ers in the county already thoroughly ac- 
quainted with elements of guidance, those 
who have planned the third guidance in- 
stitute are providing, besides certain spe- 
cial features, work in three broad fields, 
as follows: 
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First: An elementary course in the theo- 
ry and practice of guidance for those who 
have had no formal courses. This is pro- 
vided for those teachers in the county 
who have hitherto been unable to avail 
themselves of the opportunities for train- 
ing offered in previous years, for teachers 
new to the county or just beginning their 
work, and for those who will come from 
out of the county for guidance work for 
the first time. While in many respects 
this course, emphasizing the study of the 
problems of the child in school and in 
his home and community environment, is 
not essentially different from that offered 
in previous years, it will this year be 
based upon a new body of literature 
gathered from the problems and expe- 
riences of more than a hundred rural 
teachers of the county. This new con- 
tent material is volume I of the three- 
volume series being developed as a new 
guidance literature for the Southern Ap- 
palachians (see page 1085). 

Second: An advanced course for those 
who have had the elementary work, con- 
sisting of three units to be offered by 
three instructors each a specialist in his 
field. These units are counseling, the 
study of the individual, and teaching oc- 
cupations. Each unit will consist of ap- 
proximately ten days of intensive treat- 
ment. 

Third: A comprehensive course on 
regional and county problems. This 
course is designed to give the teachers 
and prospective teachers of this area such 
a background understanding of major 
economic and social problems characteris- 
tic of the area as will safeguard and other- 
wise assist them in counseling boys and 
girls as to important decisions affected by 
these conditions. While the course does 
not differ in purpose from that offered in 
the second guidance institute, it is both 
more comprehensive and more intensive. 
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It has become inc reasingly apparent that 
effective instruction in guidance must pro- 
vide an interpretation of the theories, 
practices, and techniques of pupil adjust- 
ment in terms of a broad sociological and 
economic background. It is likely that 
greater stress on this approach will be of 
value everywhere although it has particu- 
lar significance in this area. 

In addition to the three basic guidance 
courses outlined above, a course in indus- 
trial arts, largely for the rural elementary 
school, and a course in recreation taking 
account of both outdoor and indoor 
recreation and involving both theory and 
supervised practice, will be offered. In- 
dustrial arts and recreation are believed 
to be important adjuncts to guidance in 
the rural elementary school. 

The special features of the third in- 
stitute include a series of evening courses 
on youth problems to be led successively 
by visiting specialists in various fields of 
guidance. A program of particular inter- 
est to this county will be a short radio 
institute designed to demonstrate the edu- 
cational uses of the radio. 

It has not been an easy task to provide 
the wide variety of instruction offered by 
this institute, particularly in the special- 
ized fields of the advanced course. To 
accomplish this guidance specialists have 
been secured to serve on the faculty on a 
part-time basis. Through this arrange- 
ment an impressive array of guidance 
talent is being brought to the county for 
the third institute. Among the part-time 
specialists are the following: 

Cecile W. Fleming, Director of Guidance 
and Personnel, Horace Mann School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

T. Levron Howard, representing Social 
and Economic Division, TVA, in charge of 
courses in regional problems. 

Mildred E. Lincoln, Rochester, New York, 
Public Schools, and Instructor in Guidance 
and Personnel, summer session, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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Donald Lowdermilk, Research Assistant, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University. 

Hattie S. Parrott, Specialist in Rural Edu- 
cation and Guidance, North Carolina State 
Board of Education. 

Ruth M. Strang, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

I. Keith Tyler, Assistant Professor of 
Education and Research Associate, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. 

Although the roster of the full-time 
faculty is not complete, the following 
have been engaged for the entire five 
weeks of the institute: 

T. H. Dunigan, Principal of the Annville 
Institute. 

Claudia W. Hunter, Director, Community 
Senne Program, Henderson, Nosh Caro- 

ina. 

Margaret Pickens, Specialist in Fine and 
Industrial Arts. 

Ada Valentine, Psychologist and Special- 
ist in Child Maladjustments. 

The increase of a faculty from one full- 
time and three part-time instructors in 
1934 to four full-time and seven part- 
time instructors (and the list is still in- 
complete) in 1936, reveals a remarkable 
growth. 

With such a large and noteworthy list 
of instructors a special effort is being 
made to attract students from a wide area 
of Eastern Kentucky. This represents one 
of the important ways in which the pro- 
gtam is being extended beyond the 
county to the larger area. And few things 
are so important for furthering the prog- 
ress of guidance in the Southern Appala- 
chians as the provision of accessible 
teacher-training institutes adapted to the 
needs of the teachers. 

The third institute will be adminis- 
tered through Lees College which is 
located in Jackson, the county seat of 
Breathitt County. While the two first 
guidance institutes were successfully ad- 
ministered through the extension division 
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of the University of Kentucky, this shif 
to the local junior college is in keeping 
with the general policy of cooperation 
among all of the local agencies in fur. 
thering the guidance program. Since 
many of the rural teachers of the county 
are rectuited from Lees College, it is im- 
portant for the future of guidance in the 
community that this institution foster the 
county guidance program by offering 
courses not only in the summer but also 
during its regular sessions. Already the 
Breathitt County Guidance Institute gives 
evidence of becoming an important in- 
stitution for the training of rural moun- 
tain teachers, both elementary and sec- 
ondary. The local junior college has a 
fare opportunity to join in this needed 
and expanding enterprise. And of course 
the institute needs permanent housing 
and equipment. 

There is need for even more extended 
cooperation. There should be, for in- 
stance, provision, within the whole offer- 
ing of the junior college, for the same 
emphasis upon student adjustment as now 
obtains or is being planned for the 
elementary and secondary pupils of the 
county. Unless the necessity for this ex- 
tension is fully realized, the program will 
fail in one of its important phases, that 
of guidance on the college level. 

Training Young Leaders. Table | 
(see page 1028) indicates that for the 
five-year period ending in 1935, boys and 
girls to the number of 2,443 left the 
elementary schools of Breathitt County. 
A very large majority of them remain 
within the county, few being able to enter 
high schools because of inaccessibility of 
such institutions, and for other reasons. 
These young people, and others who left 
school before this period, constitute 4 
serious youth problem. As has already 
been indicated, several sampling studies 
of their present status, needs, and desires 
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have been made. These derive princi- 
pally from the data of the get-togethers 
and interviews for young people from 
twenty-three communities, as well as from 
data drawn from the autobiographies of a 
large number of others. 

How to meet the guidance and educa- 
tional needs of these young people has 
been one of the most pressing problems 
of the area. An attempt was made 
through a limited FERA project to pro- 
vide for some phases of adult education 
in a few communities. This effort was 
discontinued, however, apparently be- 
cause it was undertaken at a time when 
there had been inadequate investigation 
of the needs of the young people, be- 
cause the program was entirely too nar- 
row in scope, and because in some cases 
those in charge of the work as instruc- 
tors and counselors had been inadequately 
trained. 

Out of this experience, and out of sub- 
sequent investigations and planning, a 
program has been developed to meet the 
needs of out-of-school young people. 
Basic to this program is a project for 
training instructors and counselors— 


young leaders—to work with the youth” 


of the county. Briefly, the plan is to 
establish a number of strategically lo- 
cated guidance or opportunity centers in 
the county to which anyone, particularly 
out-of-school young people, may go for 
further education, for guidance, and for 
general recreational and cultural oppor- 
tunities. But each of these centers must 
be staffed by carefully selected and care- 
fully trained individuals not too far re- 
moved in age from those young people 
who will come to the centers for assis- 
tance. 

Approximately ninety potential young 
leaders have been selected for this inten- 
sive training which would fit them for 
leadership at the guidance centers. The 
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crux of the problem is to finance this 
training. Whereas the teacher-tr-ining 
institutes are self-sustaining through the 
fees charged, it is not feasible to charge 
these young people for their training. 
Thus it becomes necessary to set up a 
training program at a minimum financial 
outlay and to support it by funds from 
without, at least at the inception of the 
work. 
Present training plans for the instruc- 
tors, counselors, and leaders of the op- 
portunity centers call for an institute to 
be held at several points during the same 
period and recurrently. The trainees are 
to be carefully chosen for community re- 
lationships, personality assets, general 
ability, and intelligence. A tentative 
group has already been selected. Through 
careful guidance they are to be oriented 
to individualized instruction techniques, 
and at the same time given opportunity 
for instruction in regard to the follow- 
ing: 
1. The filling of gaps in their general 
education 
2. Principles and simpler practices of in- 
dividual and group guidance 
3. The essentials of youth programs, with 
special reference to the needs of the area 
4. Group discussion methods, _ public 
speaking, and the preparation of newspaper 
notices 
5. Rural community organization 
6. Selection and utilization of radio and 
motion picture aids 
7. The improvement of certain native 
skills 
8. Guidance survey techniques, including 
occupational 
9. Supervised field practice. This is to be 
administered in the communities where the 
programs are to be developed and is planned 
as one of the major features of the train- 
ing project. The field-practice course of 
study includes organizing and conducting 
youth programs for study, training, and 
recreation; conducting round-tables, study 
groups, forums, interest clubs, and the like; 
public speaking; and elementary publicity, 
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including the preparation of mewspaper 
notices. 

From these trainees will be selected the 
leaders, counselors, and instructors for 
the opportunity centers. Because of the 
diversity of the needs of those who will 
come to these community centers for gui- 
dance and instruction, it will be essential 
to staff them with enough leaders to show 
a wide range of skills, abilities, and 
knowledge. Evidence indicates that each 
center will need to provide, as a minimum 
program, the following services: 

1. Individual and group guidance—edu- 
cational and vocational 

2. Opportunity for study and training ad- 
justed to individual needs, abilities, and 
interests. 

The course of study which has been 
set up includes mechanical and industrial 
arts; filling gaps in general education; 
recreation, and the development of avo- 
cations and hobbies; cultural and other 
wholesome reading; work projects having 
training and social values, particularly in 
relation to the utilization of local re- 
sources; such placement as is possible, 
including cooperation with government 
agencies; and such other opportunities as 
are demanded by individual needs, if it 
is feasible to meet them. 

While these opportunities are designed 
primarily for the out-of-school young 
people, certain aids and types of instruc- 
tion have been set up in the program for 
the older people. Among these are the 
teaching of adult illiterates, and parent 


education; teaching and training phys 
cally handicapped adults; and the organ 
ization of parent-teacher associations fo; 
developing supplementary programs 

It appears unlikely that the training of 
instructors, counselors, and leaders for 
opportunity centers can be accomplished 
through any existing relief channels such 
as the WPA or NYA. The nature and 
level of the training required will de- 
mand carefully organized institutes staffed 
by competent instructors who will b 
able to experiment and explore as the 
training program is carried forward. 

The need for the development of this 
program rests upon the plain fact that 
throughout the Southern Appalachians 
there are many thousands of young peopl 
inadequately educated, without training 
of any kind, and without proper educa- 
tional opportunity under existing condi- 
tions. Moreover, they appear to b 
condemned to the soil although there is in- 
sufficient land for the new generations, 
even for life on a subsistence level. And 
the depression has added to the gravity 
of the situation greatly; it has almost com- 
pletely stopped that horde of young peo- 
ple who yearly have trekked out of the 
area to find employment elsewhere. If 
there is a youth problem anywhere in 
America it is in the Southern Appala- 
chians. There is real need for some such 
program of training as outlined above, a 
program of guidance designed to give 
these young people some grasp of the 
situation which they face. 
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Sponsoring Societal Rehabilitation 


THE COUNTY PLANNING COUNCIL 


The Breathitt County, 
Kentucky, guidance program covers all 
phases of local life—social and economic 
as well as the more strictly educational. 
This scope of undertaking offers so much 
by way of experience and material 
through which to analyze needs, defi- 
ciencies, and potentialities that it was sug- 
gested that some extra-curricular group 
or organization, representing the larger 
aspects of community life, should join 
with the county educational forces in 
sponsoring and developing guidance. 
How such a plan was initiated was ef- 
fectively explained recently in an address 
by the county superintendent of schools, 
Marie R. Turner, as follows: 

“When I first knew of guidance as a 
possible way of helping our young peo- 
ple—both in-school and out-of-school 
youth—and had myself become con- 
vinced that we must make every effort 
to have a guidance program of the best 
sort, I sought advice on how to begin, 
and I was strongly advised to start with 
the organization of a county planning 
council, under whose sponsorship, ad- 
vice, and cooperation, along with the help 
of the County Board of Education on 
which I knew I could count, the whole 
program could be launched and devel- 
oped. This recommendation took for 
granted of course that, where technical 
guidance matters are concerned, we 
should be advised by guidance techni- 
cians, While the county had no such 
experts, the assumption was that the 
county council would be advised, and 


would stand at the head of the under- 
taking, with the county superintendent 
of schools naturally in charge of the 
strictly educational aspects of the pro- 
gram. The technical direction of the pro- 
gtam was undertaken by the Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance, with the 
University of Kentucky and the National 
Occupational Conference assisting. 

“Following this recommendation in 
May 1934, I began by telephoning ten 
business men in Jackson, asking them to 
meet me at our little main street hotel 
to advise me on something I was con- 
sidering. These men were chosen because 
they had helped me so often before that 
I knew I could count on their interest and 
their support. They all came, heard from 
me a very simple story of a plan by which 
I believed we could do a much greater 
service for our young people than we 
had ever done before, and, without pre- 
tending to understand its technical de- 
tails, approved it. Then and there they 
organized themselves into a county plan- 
ning council. Together we selected twenty 
other people to be invited into member- 
ship. Later an executive committee, com- 
posed of officers and chairmen of stand- 
ing committees, was given the more active 
steering of the council’s affairs.” 

An effort was made to secure a wide 
representation of county leadership and 
an equally wide representation of local 
occupational life. Thus, merchandising 
and trade of various types, farming, pro- 
fessional agriculture, public service, min- 
ing, labor, and a number of professions 
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are found to be represented in the coun- 
cil. Likewise, there are persons on the 
council whose special work and contacts 
give them a significant understanding of 
some phase of the problems and needs of 
this area, not only of the general social 
and economic problems, but also of the 
specific needs of certain groups, including 
the young people. Among these are the 
county health officer, the head of Wooten 
Settlement Center, the director of Morris 
Fork Community Center, the editor of 
Mountain Life and Work, the county 
nurse, the county farm demonstration 
agent, the county home demonstration 
agent, the director of the Robinson sub- 
station of the University of Kentucky 
agricultural experiment station, the dis- 
trict director of the 4-H Club work, and 
the president of Lees College, the local 
junior college. Probably few people have 
as complete a grasp of the possibilities, 
limitations, shortcomings, and needs of 
the community as the county superinten- 
dent of schools who has served as the 
chairman of the council since its organi- 
zation. 

The tasks of the council appear to fall 
into two categories. First, and primarily, 
its task is to sponsor the whole guidance 
program and to act as a general policy- 
formulating body for it. It shares this 
task with the county superintendent of 
schools and her administrative board. 
The latter is concerned more particularly, 
of course, with the formal school phases 
of the program while the council, al- 
though cooperating closely and coordi- 
nating in all matters, is especially con- 
cerned with those phases that, while edu- 
cational, have their roots in the more 
general social and economic life of the 
community. As a policy-formulating body 
it deliberates the recommendations of the 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, 
technical advisers to the program, inter- 





prets the community to the advisers, and 
in turn interprets the program to the 
community. The men and women sery. 
ing on this council know the community. 
its spirit, its temper, and its psychology, 
and while they operate in part through 
experimentation, doing things that have 
never been done before in this commun. 
ity, they have as a group an intelligent 
gtasp of the place and possibilities of ex- 
perimentation in their community. 

The second task of the council, one 
which has grown with the experience of 
its nearly two years of activities, is that 
of sponsoring individual projects or of 
making its own specific studies within 
some area of the total program. To 
illustrate the range of its interests and the 
scope of its activities, four projects are 
summarized below. 


A Series of Occupational Forums 

The occupational problem, employment 
for young people particularly, is without 
doubt the most pressing problem in 
Breathitt County. The situation was 
serious before the depression, but large 
migrations of young people to enter oc- 
cupational life elsewhere, gave some re- 
lief; since the depression the situation 
may be defined as desperate. It was fit- 
ting, therefore, that one of the first efforts 
of the council should be to provide a 
number of specialists to discuss with the 
older pupils and the young people of the 
community, occupations and occupational 
problems. It was particularly important 
to provide such. an opportunity for the 
pupils outside the county seat, since their 
occupational contacts and experiences are 
meager and largely limited to some phase 
of agriculture. 

Considerable care was exercised to pro- 
vide speakers who would also be discus- 
sion leaders, and who would attempt to 
orient their audiences to occupations and 
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occupational problems rather than con- 
fuse them with a maze of data, although 
it was important to provide certain types 
of information. Roger W. Jones who, 
as superintendent of the Robinson sub- 
station of the University of Kentucky 
agricultural experiment station, is a mem- 
ber of the university staff, was appointed 
chairman of a committee to make the ar 
rangements. The chairman took his en- 
tire committee to the university and there 
worked out the details of the forums 
with the specialists who were to lead the 
discussions. Arrangements were made for 
the specialists to hold discussions at the 
Jackson (county seat) and the Breathitt 
County high schools, and to speak to the 
Jackson Kiwanis Club, interpreting to 
them the broader aspects of the guidance 
program. 

Besides university specialists from sev- 
eral departments of the college of agri- 
culture, the department of industrial edu- 
cation, and the college of education, a 
number of other specialists, some of them 
associated with the university, participated 
in the guidance forums. Among them 
were a former state forester, the state 
home demonstration agent, and the editor 
of the Lexington (Kentucky) Leader. 

The first of the series of talks and 
round-table discussions was held early in 
December 1934; the last late in April 
1935. At least twice monthly during this 
period the boys and girls of Breathitt 
County were afforded an opportunity for 
a glimpse of an occupational world of 
which they knew little. And to that not 
inconsiderable number of boys and girls 
who come from the more isolated parts 
of the community, many of whom had 
never been beyond the borders of their 
county, these occupational talks consti- 
tuted a glimpse of a world beyond their 
own. 

While undue importance should not be 
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attached to a series of guidance talks and 
occupational round-tables as a means of 
guidance, under certain circumstances 
such talks are effective both in motivating 
interest in occupations and occupational 
problems, and in imparting occupational 
information. We were present at the last 
of the round-tables held at the Breathitt 
County High School led by Jesse E. 
Adams of the University of Kentucky— 
and it was stimulating to hear the high 
level of the discussion and to note the 
wide range of interests. There was evi- 


dence that at least the boys and girls of 
Breathitt’s mountain farms had profited 
in no small way by this effort of the 
county planning council and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


Establishment of an Art Center 

Another early activity of the council 
was the establishment, in cooperation 
with Lees College, of an art center. This 
grew out of the belief that there was an 
almost complete absence in this area of 
any opportunities for the discovery or de- 
velopment of art interests, appreciations, 
and abilities. While the council felt that 
it could provide opportunities for art in 
only a modest way, it believed, neverthe- 
less, that it had a responsibility for initi- 
ating and to some extent fostering an 
exploratory program of art appreciation 
and instruction in the county. 

Fortunately, J. O. Van Meter, presi- 
dent of Lees College, serving as chairman 
of the art committee of the council, was 
able to provide two rooms in one of the 
college buildings for permanent use as an 
art center. These rooms have been used 
for the forma! exhibition of pictures; for 
informal talks on art and artists and their 
work; for various types of art instruction 
and aids, depending upon the needs of the 
students; and as “hobby rooms where 
young people may bring their hobbies 
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and work at them, and where those who 
lack them may discover such gratifying 
interests and use their talents in a 
friendly, artistic setting.” 

The council, with the advice of the 
technical adviser, has explored three 
phases of art activity: 

First, the formal exhibition of pictures. 
This phase has been largely in the hands 
of a special committee consisting of the 
wives of the men who serve on the coun- 
cil, and the women members. For the 
opening of the art center they were able 
to secure through the cooperation of the 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
a very fine exhibition of pictures. The 
exhibition was assembled in Washington 
through the courtesy of Lelia Mechlin, 
former field secretary of the American 
Federation of Arts. Arrangements were 
made for supplying the hostesses with ad- 
vance information concerning the pictures 
and the artists, and a number of informal 
“gallery talks” were given as a part of 
the exhibition. Other pictures have been 
exhibited from time to time, including 
those of mountain people by Doris 
Ulmann, and a variety of Carnegie prints. 
Some of the latter have come into the per- 
manent possession of the art center. 

Second, the provision of opportunity 
for people, particularly young people, to 
explore their art interests; for freer kinds 
of art work; and for some continuity of 
art work under direction. Because of lack 
of trained art instructors this phase has 
been largely limited to students of the 
junior college, where the art center is 
located and where regular academic in- 
struction in art is imparted. 

Third, the provision for elementary art 
instruction for young people living in 
more remote sections of the county. The 
first and second phases with few excep- 

tions reached only the people of the 
county seat, the junior college students, 





and the pupils of the high schools, leay- 
ing wholly untouched that large group of 
out-of-school young people living on the 
mountain farms. Therefore an attempt 
was made to reach them through an ex- 
perimental project. “ By means of a spe- 
cial financial arrangement with the presi- 
dent of the junior college, the art in- 
structor was released to direct art work 
on a part-time basis in three community 
centers out in the county. It was discoy- 
ered that there was need for the develop- 
ment of a new approach to these young 
people if art projects were to succeed 
among them. It was found that the in- 
struction must be elementary, requiring 
very simple ideas and equally simple ma- 
terials. Although the projects have been 
discontinued in these three centers, largely 
because of lack of funds, the experiment 
was of value in determining the develop- 
ment of future plans for reaching these 
young people. And to reach them not 
only with art projects but with a well- 
rounded program of guidance is one of 
the greatest needs of more than a hun- 
dred counties of the Southern Appala- 
chians. 


Study of Crime and Delinquency 

Probably no topic has come before the 
whole council for discussion so_persis- 
tently as that of crime and delinquency. 
The reason for this is twofold. First, 
there is great need for a more complete 
understanding of the causes of crime 
and delinquency of the types which are 
so prevalent in the southern mountains. 
This need has been summarized in unit 
VIII of the fact-finding program (see 
page 1052). Second, much evidence in- 
dicates that the problem of crime and de- 
linquency can be met in part at least by 
a broad program of guidance and educa- 
tion, by providing opportunities whereby 
the people, especially young people, may 
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equip themselves for more responsible 
social and economic lives. In short, some 
of the causes of mountain crime are iso- 
lation, lack of adequate employment and 
vocational responsibility with all of the 
ramifying results, and lack of adequate 
recreational facilities and other activities 
resulting in a poverty of social life. That 
these can be ameliorated through gui- 
dance and education is the belief of the 
council. It has accordingly set for itself 
the task of studying the local crime prob- 
lem and the possibilities of its mitigation 
through an effective program of guidance 
and'through other channels. It has been 
concerned primarily with these problems: 

First, as a committee of the whole it 
has given careful consideration to recom- 
mendations and suggestions for making a 
crime and delinquency study for the pur- 
pose of determining the part which gui- 
dance and education may play in reducing 
criminal tendencies of the types most 
prevalent in the southern mountains. Al- 
though it has been the technical advisers 
to the program who directly have sought 
advice from the United States Bureau of 
Investigation and other agencies, the 
council is an indispensable factor in lay- 
ing preliminary plans, since it knows the 
needs, the spirit, and the psychology of its 
people. 

A statistical and to some extent inter- 
pretative study of the court records of 
crime in Breathitt County for the five- 
year period ending in 1934 has been pre- 
sented to the council. This has served 
to impress the members with the large 
proportion of juvenile offenders and with 
the necessity for action along educational 
lines. 

Second, a committee has been ap- 
pointed to work more directly with the 
technical advisers in developing plans, 
and in enlisting the aid of outside agen- 
cies both as to methods of procedure and 
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as to ways of securing financial aid to 
make a comprehensive study under the 
supervision of a paid director. Thus far 
contacts have been established with the 
University of Kentucky, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Berea College, and the 
University of Tennessee in an effort to 
find the best way to carry the study be- 
yond its preliminary beginnings, and in 
an attempt to find the person to do it and 
how to pay him. J. B. Miner, head of the 
department of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, represents that institu- 
tion as adviser and cooperator. 

Third, while waiting for the larger plans 
to be developed for the study of crime 
and delinquency, and while finding ways 
of carrying these plans forward, the coun- 
cil is working closely with the county 
superintendent of schools and the tech- 
nical advisers in developing an educa- 
tional attack upon crime. This program 
is being developed experimentally in the 
Breathitt County High School largely 
through the social sciences, but also 
through a series of crime and delinquency 
forums held by representatives of the 
council, the faculty, and the student body. 

The whole experimental program in 
the social sciences is built around a series 
of local problems, and one of the most 
important of these is that of crime and de- 
linquency. It is stressed only objectively, 
however, all discussions and all written 
materials dealing with the problem being 
carefully safeguarded against touching 
upon the relative merits of individual 
cases. This has been done with complete 
success since crime and delinquency as 
found in this area are looked upon as one 
of a number of problems growing out of 
the conditions and circumstances of life. 
Thus problems of crime, like problems of 
recreation, of employment, or of soil 
erosion, are matters to be studied and dis- 
cussed and thought about objectively and 
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sanely. This phase of the work is ex- 
plained more fully in the section of this 
report dealing with the experimental pro- 
gram in the social studies in the Breathitt 
County High School (see page 1093). 

The council forums, together with the 
faculty and students of the county high 
school, represent an effort to bring to- 
gether the high points of the council dis- 
cussions and the suggestions arising out 
of the pupil discussions, and to synthe- 
size them into a body of preliminary rec- 
ommendations. A high degree of inte- 
gration has already resulted from the at- 
tendance of the high school counselors, 
who also are chiefly responsible for the 
social science work, at the council dis- 
cussions on crime and delinquency. 

The first of the council’s high school 
crime and delinquency forums was held 
late in April 1936, and resulted in a 
series of recommendations dealing with 
the following phases of the problem: 
education as a factor in the amelioration 
of crime; the place of public opinion in 
the control of crime, and how high school 
pupils may affect public opinion; crime 
and delinquency as a result of recrea- 
tional inadequacies; home influence and 
crime; liquor and the custom of carrying 
weapons as immediate causes of crime in 
the Southern Appalachians; the Sunday 
school and the church as factors in the 
reduction of crime. 

It is interesting to note that this forum 
included no discussion of how adverse 
economic conditions retard educational 
and recreational progress which, in turn, 
is causative of crime and delinquency. 
However, this was the first forum, and 
a report of the discussion states, “We 
could have gone much farther if we had 
had the time.” 

They apparently do intend to “go 
much farther’; they plan to do more than 
discuss problems among themselves; they 


hope to establish some contact with the 
graduates of the school, and through then 
to carry on an educational program fo; 
the amelioration of crime and delip. 
quency, particularly among the young 
people. It is doubtful whether anywhere 
else in the nation today so large a pfo- 
portion of the population, youth and 
adults, are giving serious thought to prob- 
lems of crime and delinquency, particu- 
larly their juvenile aspects. If this policy 
is continued, even though the more for. 
mal investigation of crime is carried no 
further, public opinion among the young 
people will have a pronounced effect 
upon criminal tendencies in this area. 


A Trade-Balance Study 

There was a special economic problem 
(in fact a series of such problems) among 
the people of Breathitt County and the 
Southern Appalachians long before the 
depression came to other sections of the 
country, although the depression has 
served to emphasize them. The depletion 
of the forests, the erosion of the hillside 
farms, the closing of many coal mines, 
and, during the depression, a backwash 
of unemployed who migrated to other 
areas, plus the cutting off of migrations 
of young people who in previous years 
sought employment elsewhere, together 
have created an economic problem of con- 
siderable magnitude, and one which is 
the immediate or more remote cause of 
many others. 

To aid in the analysis of this economic 
situation, and to isolate some of the more 
important factors for special study has 
been one of the hopes of the council 
since its organization. Like hundreds of 
other such bodies in the nation, however, 
it has been perplexed as to where to begin 
and how to proceed. 

Its first investigation into the economic 
status of the county came as a direct re- 
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sult of a conference of the planning 
council with representatives of the Ten- 
nessee Walley Authority and the Univers- 
ity of Kentucky. The conference was 
held primarily for the purpose of con- 
sidering the development of local initia- 
tive in attacking county economic plan- 
ning. W. R. Woolrich, chief in charge 
of the industries division of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, suggested that a 
study which would reveal something of 
an overview of the whole county eco- 
nomic situation might be desirable as 
preliminary to planning any specific eco- 
nomic projects. As a suggestion for 
such preliminary survey, he introduced a 
“balance sheet” study of Grainger Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, showing a trade balance 
through outgo and income. 

The planning council immediately ap- 
pointed a special committee to make such 
a study for Breathitt. An accountant 
was designated chairman and two other 
members of the council, the director of 
the Robinson sub-station of the Univers- 
ity of *Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the county farm demonstra- 
tion agent, were appointed to serve with 
him. This committee prepared a schedule 
which was sent to every merchant in the 
county. The schedule was designed to 
secure information as to, first, the value 
of all produce sold out of the county in 
the merchant's locality, during the period 
July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1935; and sec- 
ond, as to the value of all goods and com- 
modities purchased during the same pe- 
tiod which were processed outside the 
county. The former item—produce sold 
—included practically all processed com- 
modities consumed in the county: farm 
machinery and tools, fertilizer, food, 
clothing, furniture, automobiles, and the 
like. 

No attempt was made to cover the en- 
tire consumption and production of the 





county. By far the greater amount of 
goods produced in the county is con- 
sumed there. The investigation merely 
covered the products sold out of the 
county and the goods brought in from 
without in order to show their relative 
proportions. An attempt was also made 
to include services, those rendered within 
the county for which payment was made 
without, and payrolls from outside the 
county. 

A recent report released by Frede K. 
Brodtkorb, chairman of the committee, 
indicates that insofar as they were able 
to ascertain, the net income from all 
products sold outside the county and 
from payrolls from without the county 
for the period July 1, 1934, to June 30, 
1935, amounted to $218,000. (The 
University of Kentucky lists for this 
county a total production valued at 
$1,250,000.) During this period, accord- 
ing to the report, the people of Breathitt 
County purchased goods and services 
(the expenditure for services amounted 
to very little) from without the county 
for which they paid $332,000. Thus they 
paid out $114,000 ($332,000 minus 
$218,000) more than they received. This 
would appear to make the county badly 
in debt to the outside world. However, 
the study attempted to secure a balance 
of the major financial transactions, public 
and private, including veterans’ pensions 
(which alone bring $90,000 to the 
county yearly), state aid to schools and 
roads, salaries paid by the United States, 
insurance benefits and loans, insurance 
premiums, and taxes paid outside the 
county. This financial balance sheet in- 
dicates quite different results—Breathitt 
County shows an income $192,000 
greater than its outgo. When the trade 
balance deficit of $114,000 is subtracted 
from this $192,000 excess of income over 
outgo, the county still has a net income 
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of $78,000. But this, the report states, 
is not really a profit since it is an income 
gained at the expense of other losses. 
Among these losses are listed the depre- 
ciation of buildings, the starving of the 
soil, and the depletion of the forests. 
These losses are estimated $155,000 
yearly. Thus a final figure of $77,000 
($155,000 minus $78,000) is set down 
in the report as Breathitt County's deficit 
for the year. 

The question, according to the report, 
is to determine what may be done about 
this deficit. Less money, it intimates, 
cannot be spent for goods from without 
the county since the amount already is 
extremely low, as indicated, for example, 
by the per family expenditure for cloth- 
ing—only $34 yearly. Likewise, the re- 
port concludes, it is not feasible to “get 
out the spinning wheel and live entirely 
from its (the county’s) own farm prod- 
ucts.” Two quite different suggestions 
are made. The first is to arrest the 
depletion of the soil and the forests, 
which if done scientifically can be accom- 
plished in the long run with little or no 
cost to the county. The second is to find 
new sources of income by a better utiliza- 
tion of resources of the county. Specif- 
ically the trade-balance committee recom- 
mends the following: 


First, a study of the utilization of the 
mineral resources of the county not being 
used at present. 

Second, the classification of the land, and 
the determination of the best uses for each 
land unit. 

Third, the intensification of efforts for co- 

ive farming. 

Fourth, an investigation of the possibilities 
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Fifth, an investigation of freight rz, 
The report states “the main obstacle in 
ting various industries established here J 
the lack of competitive freight rates.” 


Since this report covers only one yeg 
and since some of the statistics are “hg” 
guesses” (and perhaps for other + 
sons), the validity of the assumptig 
that Breathitt County shows a yearly def 
cit might be questioned. Or a longd 
and more intensive study might show y 
even greater deficit. The significance ¢j 
the report is that it was undertaken ani 
carried through largely by local initiatiy 
and that it reveals an overview of thy 
economy of the county and suggests fur 
ther investigations. It reveals, for ex 
ample, that the economy of this county ij 
largely a closed one; that is, its product 
are consumed largely within its border 
and comparatively little is brought is 
from without. Although the spinnin 
wheel no longer spins in this comenunity) 
the county is, nevertheless, largely on : 
subsistence basis. 

This suggests two major — 
The first relates to the best use of the 
resources of the county, taking into ac 
count such matters as the quality and ac: 
cessibility of the coal in its hills, the 
possibilities of reforestation, and the ag: — 
ricultural possibilities of the hillside 
farms. And the second relates to the 
human problem of doing something 
about the best uses of the resources. 
Many people prefer to live near a sub- 
sistence level (which on the whole is : 
higher standard of living than is enjoyed 
by some groups in urban communities) 
rather than change their economy by ex- 
ploring all possible uses of the resources — 
which lie about them. Moreover, it may 
be found upon investigation and through 
exploration that whereas Breathitt County 
may not be making the best uses of its 
resources from the standpoint of conser- 
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vation, it may be supporting as large a 
number of people as it could by any other 
means, if not larger. If any great pro- 
portion of the land goes back into forests 
fewer people can be supported from its 
soil at any one time. 

The economic relationships of this 
area give rise to and largely determine 
many of the other problems, social and 
educational. If guidance is to be more 
than a catchword, if it is really to con- 
cern itself with the welfare and adjust- 
ment of the boys and girls of the South- 
ern Appalachians, it must be based upon 
an intensive study of the economic situa- 
tion. Regardless of other values which 
ultimately may arise from this study and 
similar studies of the planning council, 
it has already furnished important con- 
tent materials for the guidance manual 
and the problems books for the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


A Branch of the NVGA 

One of the latest activities of the coun- 
cil has been to sponsor the organization 
of a branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in Breathitt County. 
This branch was formally organized at a 
meeting of the council in March 1936. 
While the number of charter members is 
small, this organization under the spon- 
sorship of the council is probably des- 
tined to become one of the important 
rural branches of the nation. Plans are 
already under way to sponsor similar 
organizations through the Kentucky re- 
gional education association which in- 
cludes Breathitt County. From the stand- 
point of rural guidance these are strategic 
moves. The formal organization of 
rural guidance not only means more and 
better guidance in rural areas but it also 
means that in the councils of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association rural 
guidance will take a larger place and have 
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a better hearing than it has had in the past. 

The influence of the Breathitt pro- 
gram is even wider than its own imme- 
diate area. Largely through the efforts of 
the chairman of the county council, and 
supported by Frank L. McVey, president 
of the University of Kentucky, and J. B. 
Miner, head of the psychology depart- 
ment of the university, a Kentucky 
branch of the NVGA was organized at 
the recent meeting of the Kentucky Ed- 
ucation Association. While certain de- 
tails of organization have not yet been 
perfected, the new branch voted to af- 
filiate itself with the guidance department 
of the Kentucky Vocational Association, 
state branch of the National Vocational 
Association. The president and secretary 
of the guidance department of the Ken- 
tucky Vocational Association were elected 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Kentucky Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. The chairman of the Breathitt 
County Planning Council was elected to 
a vice-presidency of the KVGA, and it is 
likely that the needs of guidance in the 
mountain areas of Eastern Kentucky will 
play a large part in this newly formed 
state organization. 


The Council’s Accomplishments 

The above summaries indicate the 
range of interests and activities of the 
planning council. The members are very 
modest about their accomplishments. 
When recently asked to comment upon 
their activities and the fruitful resuits 
issuing therefrom, they called attention to 
all the things yet to be done, pointing 
out that little had actually been accom- 
plished in view of the needs. This atti- 
tude is wholesome. There is no self- 
satisfaction, no smugness in this council. 

Because the good which the men and 
women of the council have done is so 
inextricably a part of their personalities 
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and of their spirit to do, it would be 
a somewhat difficult task to appraise their 
work even if one had adequate criteria, 
without being prejudiced favorably. It 
is clear, however, that they have done 
these things: 

First, they have achieved the ends 
summarized above. Moreover, a number 
of other committees with the following 
chairmen—on roads, H. B. Cravens, 
county farm demonstration agent; on 
county library facilities, A. S. Johnson, 
attorney; on recreation, P. H. Neblett, 
principal of the county high school; on 
shop work for boys, A. W. Brown, hard- 
ware merchant; on occupational surveys, 
Galen White, insurance agent—have 
been at work on projects which have a 
direct bearing upon the guidance pro- 
gram, and which are furnishing materials 
that are finding their way into the gui- 
dance manual and the social science 


courses. 

Second, they have worked closely and 
faithfully with the technical advisers and 
the county superintendent of schools in 
formulating policies and procedures for a 








new program of guidance that shall mee; 
the needs of boys and girls in their com- 
munity. They have advised and have 
taken advice; they have interpreted the 
community in developing the program, 
and they have interpreted the program 
to the community; they have worked in- 
dividually upon projects, and they have 
worked collectively in designing the 
whole pattern of the program. 

Third, as a council they have found 
themselves. We were present at mect- 
ings held shortly after the council was 
organized, and we have attended mect- 
ings at long intervals throughout the 
council’s two years of existence. Doubt, 
hesitation, and some confusion played a 
large part in the earlier meetings. And 
whereas there must be something of each 
of these hindrances in every pioneering 
and experimental effort, the council as a 
whole has come to believe that it has an 
important part to play in shaping the 
common life of Breathitt,County and 
particularly in shaping a guidance pro- 
gram for the pupils and young people of 
the region. 
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Building a Guidance-Grounded Curriculum 


Whi is often difficult with- 
in the framework of formal school or- 
ganizations to provide for an effective 
program of guidance. An _ inflexible 
elementary school curriculum directed 
almost exclusively toward a mastery of 
the fundamentals of learning, and often 
an even more inflexible secondary school 
curriculum wholly academic in nature 
and based largely upon college entrance 
requirements, provide a poor structure 
within which to develop a program of 
pupil adjustment. 

The rural mountain schools of the 
South, like many of the small rural 
schools elsewhere in the nation, are ultra- 
academic and _ ultra-conservative. The 
educative process usually takes place in 
a poorly equipped one-teacher school, and 
consists of a regular and monotonous suc- 
cession of classes in subjects which, aside 
from health education and occasionally 
nature study, have changed little in half 
a century or longer. This situation pro- 
vides little time for the discovery of pupil 
needs, or for the utilization of such gui- 
dance materials as may be provided by a 
progressive county school administration. 
Facts may be collected, evidence weighed, 
data assembled, and even guidance train- 
ing provided for teachers, but all these 
will avail little if they must function 
wholly in the structure provided by the 
traditional small rural elementary and 
secondary school. 

During the first year of the experi- 
mental guidance program in Breathitt 
County little attempt was made to dis- 
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turb this rigid curriculum. The aim was, 
rather, to grasp every informal or extra- 
curricular opportunity for pupil adjust- 
ment by means of the pupil autobiographi- 
cal and the home and parent records, the 
guidance institutes, new factual materials, 
guidance-trained supervision, and the like. 
While progress was made in this way, 
it was meager and unsatisfactory, and 
failed to reach in any inclusive manner 
the needs of the pupils. 

After a year of the program under 
these conditions a decision was reached 
that some rather fundamental curricular 
changes must be effected in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, providing a 
much larger place for pupil adjustment. 
During the early summer of 1935 the 
technical advisers, the county superin- 
tendent of schools, and the principal-elect 
of the Breathitt County High School, 
(with the cooperation of the faculty of 
the guidance institute then in session), 
the rural school supervisor, the principal 
of a consolidated school, and others, de- 
vised plans for needed curricular changes. 

It soon became evident that if the 
changes were made which they believed 
indispensable, it would be necessary to 
secure the cooperation of the state de- 
partment of education and the state uni- 
versity and perhaps other state institutions 
of higher learning, particularly with ref- 
erence to college entrance modifications 
and other related matters. Accordingly, 
at the earnest request of the technical 
advisers, Frank L. McVey, president of 
the University of Kentucky arranged for 
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an early meeting at that institution. 

The conference was arranged probably 
not so much to consider plans for definite 
changes in the curriculum—although 
some were suggested—as to consider an 
appeal for freedom whereby the schools 
of the county could carry on experiments 
as to needed modifications and additions, 
and thus, through explorations over a 
period of time, effect the most desirable 
changes. In short, the appeal was not so 
much for a new curriculum as for the 
right to carry on experimentation for the 
purpose of determining what the new 
curriculum should be, and to make 
changes from time to time in the light of 
these explorations. 

This conference—probably the most 
momentous in the history of the Breathitt 
County schools, and of importance to 
education in the mountains of Eastern 
Kentucky—included besides those at 
whose request it was called, Mark God- 
man, state supervisor of public schools, 
representing the state department of edu- 
cation; William S. Taylor, dean of the 
school of education; and J. B. Miner, 
head of the department of psychology, 
of the University of Kentucky. The fol- 
lowing extracts from a memorandum pre- 
pared for the meeting indicate in 
general the nature of the case presented 
before this conference by the Breathitt 
County delegation, which in fact was 
representing the cause of the southern 
mountain schools: 

“We are living in a period of great 
social and economic changes. Our cus- 
toms and our thinking have been pro- 
foundly influenced by scientific and ma- 
terial development. These movements 


have not been reflected in our schools. 
We continue to prepare boys and girls 
for a social condition that has passed. 
We carry on the idea in our secondary 
schools of training the few for college 


and forget that the function of the public 
school is to give all an <qual, not the 
same, opportunity, and that its purpose 
is to help the youth of the land to a 
richer and fuller life. The mortality in 
the high school is too high. The aims 
and concepts of education should be 
broadened in the eyes of the high school 
pupils, so that not just those with college 
in mind, but all, should feel that it is a 
vital and worth-while experience. . . . 

“We recognize the value to both the 
elementary and the high school grades 
involved, of much that is already pro- 
vided in the junior high school programs 
as outlined in the Manual of the Organ- 
ization and Administration of Schools, 
published by the state department of edu- 
cation. We should like to use that, as 
far as environmental conditions in the 
mountains permit, as a basis for our plan- 
ning, but we ask the privilege of freedom 
to try out such studies and activities as 
the environment and other needs herc 
seem to demand, and, on the basis of this 
experiment, to present at the end a pro 
gram which seems to us not only to 
meet local needs, but to be acceptable to 
the state department of education and to 
associated colleges in the state and in the 
South. 

“We recognize the importance and 
necessity for providing adequate prepara- 
tion for such students as are good college 
risks. . . . We hope, too, to increase 
gradually the number of such students 
who enter college. But recognizing also 
the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of students now in high schools in these 
areas will not and perhaps should not 
enter academic colleges, we feel the re- 
sponsibility for providing adequate pre- 
vocational and vocational training during 
the high school period. 

“In view of the fact that the vitalizing 
of the school experiences of the children 
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in the elementary school thus far is 
strengthened only in the earlier grades, 
we favor the introduction into the upper 
grades, where the mortality begins to be 
very heavy, of both activities and study 
courses Closely related to life experience, 
and to so-called practical interests of boys 
and girls most likely to leave school early 
without any specific preparation for life 
as they find it. We favor elementary 
courses in agriculture and economics, and 
in guidance including next steps in edu- 
cation and trends in occupations in rural 
and especially in mountain areas, such as 
reforestation, electrification, road build- 
ing, game and fish conservation. ... We 
feel, too, that the entire student group 
should have greatly enriched experiences 
in social, recreational, avocational, and 
health education fields. . . 

“We realize that in the absence of 
special funds much specific help and more 
general cooperation and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of difficulties will be needed 
to work out any well-rounded curriculum. 
We intend to utilize for supplementary 
aids the radio, educational motion picture 
service, improved library facilities (loan 
and otherwise), and better laboratory 
equipment; and we bespeak the influence 
of both the university and the state board 
of education in insuring such aids both 
within and outside the state as commend 
themselves to you as wise applications. 

“We assume that the experimental pro- 
gram will rest upon study of the individ- 
ual boy and girl, upon the exploration of 
assets, liabilities, interests, and aspirations, 
and upon as careful educational, voca- 
tional, and other guidance of both the 
individual and the group sort, as con- 
tions make possible at any given time. 

“We believe it desirable to experiment 
on the 6-3-3 or junior high school plan, 
but consolidations must be effected with 
caution and with reference to the condi- 
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tions that are involved in each situation. 

The following statement by the tech- 
nical advisers, indicates the 
the meeting and something of its pur 
pose: 


outcome of! 


. A conference was called by Presi- 
dent McVey (of the University of Ken 
tucky) to consider an appeal that freedom 
be given to the Breathitt County Schools 
to experiment with a new 
which would give boys and girls 
ences in direct contact with life, 
impairing their credit with the un 
and the state colleges. . . . 

“The request for freedom to make the 
experimental curriculum was 
jointly there to the university and to the 
state board of education. Mark Godman 
brought word from the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction that this per- 
mission would be gladly given. President 
McVey and others of the university facul- 
ty also concurred in granting the permis 
sion. A joint committee from the univer 
sity, the state board of education, and 
Breathitt County, was appointed to work 
out details of the plan and will meet at 
the university again early next weck 
This committee will present its findings, 
probably through President McVey, to 
other colleges of the state. 

“Since the Breathitt County guidance 
program is not only to be of great ser- 
vice to our young people here, but is to 
point the way for many other schools in 
our area, the authorities in charge of the 
program have been realizing that they 
must adapt the instruction in all of these 
schools more closely to the life experi- 
ences and needs of the young people who 
attend them. 

“This should not prevent finding a 
way to prepare effectively for college the 
young people who are interested in 
undertaking the college course and able 
to do so. Indeed, as the program de- 
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velops and times improve, the number of 
Breathitt County young people who go to 
college will steadily increase. But since 
it is unlikely that, for many years to come, 
if ever, the greater proportion of the 
young people of the county will go, or 
perhaps will find their best chance for 
gtowth by going, the important thing is 
to put into the school course activities 
and kinds of study that interest these 
young people and prepare them for life. 
Otherwise they are driven into leaving 
school too soon. They want to know 
about things that seem and are to them 
practical—about forestry, about how to 
be better farmers and road builders, 
about homemaking, carpentry, mechanics, 
radio, game conservation, beauty parlor 
work, electrification, and other things 
which they consider live subjects; and if 
we can show them the relation of the 
right amount of education, even of ‘book 
learning’, to success along these lines in 
which they are interested, we shall have 
little trouble in persuading them to re- 
main in school.” 

This, in brief, is the story of the be- 
ginning of a program of experimentation 
with a guidance-grounded curriculum. 
Freedom of exploration and of experi- 
mentation has been granted for a five-year 
period. During this time there is to be a 
careful recording of all curricular modifi- 
cations made, and insofar as possible an 
objective testing of results. One test, 
although a limited one, will be the prog- 
ress made in college by the graduates of 
the county high school. A much better 
test will be the holding power of the 
schools. And a check upon the elemen- 
tary school will occur when the pupils 
enter high school. 

The exploratory program has been in 
effect for one year, too short a period to 
make any extensive and thorough ap- 
praisals. Nevertheless, that the right to 


experiment has been taken seriously j; 
evident, even to one who spends only ; 
few days watching the program in opera. 
tion. Apparently the attack is made along 
two supplementary lines. The first is the 
endeavor to provide the time, materials, 
and trained teacher personnel whereby 
there may be developed and maintained a 
vigorous guidance program within the 
limits of the usual and generally accepted 
meaning of the term guidance. This pe:- 
tains to extensive pupil records designed 
to discover pupil needs; revised schedul:s 
with a liberal time allotment for individ. 
ual and group guidance; even more 
emphasis upon and opportunities for 
teacher training in guidance; a renewed 
effort to gather, assemble, and edit ma- 
terials for the use of both teachers and 
pupils; and the provision of special aids 
such as the radio, the motion picture, and 
more extensive library facilities. 

The second line of attack, which is 
really the exploratory one (although there 
is an element of experimentation in all 
that is being done here since it is aimed 
at a regional adaptation) and from 
which largely arises the term ‘“guidance- 
grounded” curriculum, is to scrutinize 
from the guidance viewpoint each subject 
in the whole school offering with the 
purpose of effecting such revisions as will 
make it contribute a maximum amount 
to pupil adjustment. This has meant the 


dropping of some subjects, the additionw—— 


of others, and an entirely different em- 
phasis upon still others. While every 
subject in the offering has been affected, 
the change has been made with care and 
deliberation. The purpose has not been 
to discard subjects and subject matter 
because they do not directly serve the 
purposes of guidance, but rather to see 
that each subject makes whatever con- 
tribution it can toward pupil adjustment, 
and that pupils do not pursue subjects 
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which do not build toward desired ob- 
jectives. Thus, in the high school, plane 
geometry, French, commercial geography, 
and a number of other subjects have been 
dropped, at least temporarily. 

It has been more difficult to get the 
experimental program underway in the 
elementary schools than in the high 
school. The former represent more than 
a hundred different units, widely sepa- 
rated, whereas the latter is a compact unit 
and more readily aided and supervised in 
its experimentation. Many of the elemen- 
tary schools are practically inaccessibie 
during much of the late fall and winter. 
Nevertheless, a noteworthy beginning has 
been made in these schools. 


The Elementary School Program 

The second guidance institute was in 
session when permission was granted the 
Breathitt County school administration to 
experiment for five years with the pos- 
sibilities of a guidance-grounded curri- 
culum. This afforded an opportunity for 
an immediate beginning in the elemen- 
tary schools, since nearly half of the rural 
teachers of the county were enrolled in 
the institute. 


While no limitations had been put. 


upon the changes which might be effected 
in the curricula of either the elementary 
or the secondary schools, conditions 
nevertheless imposed such limitations. 
Successful changes, for instance, could not 
be made more rapidly than the teach- 
ers were prepared for them. It is an im- 
possible task to transform in one step an 
entire school system from the traditional 
type of organization to one which operates 
on the activity plan. If there be added 
emphasis upon the discovery of the indi- 
vidual pupil’s needs and a program for 
meeting these needs, the situation be- 
comes doubly difficult and requires a skil- 
ful teacher of considerable training and 
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background. 
skills and techniques, as well as a wide 
range of knowledge which many rural 
teachers do not have. . 

Nevertheless, the guidance institute 
was an opportunity for a beginning, par- 
ticularly since the demonstration school 
and the course in the fundamentals of 
elementary education were directed to- 
ward a better 
activity curriculum. The director of the 
demonstration school and the instructor 
in elementary 
worked out a suggested time schedule 
for the average county rural school, as 
follows: . 


It demands new teaching 


understanding of the 


education cooperatively 


8:00- 8:30 Opening Exercises and Health 
Activities 

8:30- 9:30 Free Activities 

9:30-10:00 Discussion (English, Oral and 
Written) 

10:00-10:15 Recess 

10:15-10:45 Reading (growing out of dis 
cussion ) 

10:45-12:00 Spelling, Arithmetic, Read 
ing, and Writing 

12:00-12:30 Lunch (Home Economics) 

12:30- 1:00 Home Economics (Health and 
Food) 

1:00- 2:00 Social Studies including Edu- 
cational and Vocational Gui 
dance (Integrated with Ac 
tivities) 

2:00- 2:30 Drill 

This time schedule suggests a com- 

promise curriculum, something of the old 

retained with some provision for activities 
and for guidance. Probably the most 
revolutionary change is provision of 
one hour for social studies, including 
guidance. For some teachers this is the 
opportunity to do both individual and 
group guidance. Yet it presents difficul- 
ties, even for those who have attended 
the guidance institute. In addition to the 
skill and the mastery of techniques re- 
quifed to carry on a successful activity 
program, and the wide background and 
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comprehensive knowledge requisite to the 
safe counseling of boys and girls about 
their home, community, and school prob- 
lems, there is the necessity for materials, 
books, equipment, and other aids which 
are supplied so meagerly in this land of 
under-privilege. The result is a some- 
what narrowed range of activities, al- 
though teachers do manage to secure 
some pictures, tools, and sewing equip- 
ment, and their dramatizations are sim- 
ple, requiring little. 

As has been indicated, one of the 
almost insurmountable obstacles to an 
intelligently directed and supervised ex- 
perimental program in the rural schools 
is the isolation and inaccessibility of many 
of the schools. It is not uncommon to 
read in school reports such statements as 
this: “The Springfork School is located 
about ten miles up on Springfork, a trib- 
utary to Quicksand Creek, and is about 
forty miles from Jackson. It can be 
reached only on horseback, afoot, or by 
wagon, the closest highway point in 
Breathitt County being about twenty 
miles away. In fair weather one can 
drive within eight miles of the school.” 

Because of the inaccessibility of many 
schools and because it is impossible for 
one man (acting as both full-time super- 
visor and attendance officer) even under 
favorable conditions to supervise ade- 
quately more than a hundred rural 
schools, it has been necessary to rely in 
large part upon written reports from 
the teachers to ascertain the success or 
failure of their activity programs, and 
their attempts at guidance. Form VIII 
(see page 1046) indicates the type of in- 
formation requested of each rural teacher 
at the end of the first year of ex- 
perimentation. Reports were filed with 
the county superintendent of schools by 
107 teachers. While some of these re- 


ports are meager and some fail to touch 
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upon the points of greatest value to shox 
the status of their programs, the majority 
of them are very revealing. They reve! 
not only activities started, pupil needs me 
partly or wholly, utilization of the pupil 
autobiographical records, accomplishment; 
by parent-teacher associations (the ma. 
jority of them were organized only this 
year), and the like, but also the lacks 
and difficulties and problems involved 

The following brief excerpts from ; 
few reports, while by no means represent. 
ing the range of topics covered by these 
narratives, are indicative of their general 
nature and give something of the color 
and atmosphere of the schools. 

Walnut Grove School (a Two-Teacher 
School). Some of the children brought 
in a chipmunk. The boys made a cage 
for it, fed and cared for it each day. This 
created a great deal of interest. After we 
had read stories, made booklets, studied 
the lives of animals, we brought a live 
animal into the room and studied him 
each day. We got native clay and made 
models of the animals. ,To end the proj- 
ect we procured a squirrel hide and 
stuffed it. This created more interest than 
any other part of the study. 

We started a home unit bet did not 
finish it. A doll house was built by the 
children. We wove a rug for the floor 
and got the material for the furniture 
but did not finish. The project will be 
taken up next year and completed. The 
children were most interested in weav- 
ing. They made one runner about four 
feet long and two feet wide. This created 
interest among the parents. Several 
women wove rugs for their bedrooms 
We made six looms in school. 

We have been proud to fit.1 so many 
children capable of leadership. We have 
had the boys and girls lead chapel this 
year. Through this activity we found 
who of the children were capable of lead- 
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ership, and we were surprised at some of 
the programs which they presented. 

At the beginning of school we organ- 
ized our schoolroom by having officers 
for different things. The following of- 
ficers were elected: 

President of room 

A doctor 

A nurse 

House cleaning committee 

Campus cleaning committee 

Water committee 

Tree committee 

Bird committee 

Flower committee 

Through these committees we were able 
to discover some of the talents and 
possibilities of the children. They were 
really proud of their offices. The doctor 
and the nurse had to do the morning in- 
spection of the children and see to the 
hand-washing at noon. 

We have about seven children who are 
gifted in music. They have often asked 
permission to do things to show their 
talent. The organization of a toy band 
under the direction of a visiting music 
teacher has helped them to improve their 
ability. These children were helped also 
by taking part in programs suited to 
their ability. In the little chapel pro- 
gram we had each day these pupils were 
given opportunity to sing in a group or 
to lead the singing of the whole school. 
It is pleasing to notice the enjoyment 
they have in these activities. We also 
have about five pupils who are gifted in 
art. Sometimes it is difficult to get them 
to do anything except draw or do paper 
construction. We have correlated this 
talent with their other studies and have 
had them make instructive posters. 

Shoulder Blade School. 1 had some 
very overgrown boys in my school. Many 
times these boys were embarrassed about 
participating in the school activities and 
heir embarrassment sometimes puzzled 


me. The solution I devised was this 
When this situation occurred I would 
have a personal talk with the children 
giving them all the encouragement I 
could offer and then praising them 
for what they could do well. To em- 
phasize this attitude perhaps when visi- 
tors were present I would ask one of the 
over-sized boys to lower a window be- 
cause he was tall and could do it with 
ease, or maybe I would ask him to help 
the visitors mount their horses because 
he was very strong. This made the pupil 
think he was useful in doing some things 
that the others could not do. If a child 
grows sensitive to some personal problem 
it may cause him to leave school. To de- 
vise ways and means of keeping these 
boys in school was one of my hardest 
fights. Now they never appear to think 
of being absent from school. 

I had a sixth-grade pupil who was only 
twelve years old. He was from a poor 
home and had to leave school early in 
the fall. His stepmother is not very 
strong and in visiting this home I found 
that the twelve-year-old son carries on 
most of the home duties, such as cooking, 
and washing the clothes. While at school 
he was very good in his grade and seemed 
to like school. He seemed to have a 
talent for woodcarving. In making 
friendly calls at his home I had a chance 
to talk to him about his future life and 
how he was to face life without an educa- 
tion. I pointed out to him some of his 
neighbors who were having to work so 
hard for their daily food, showing him 
how education would affect his case. I 
also pointed out to him men who when 
they were children did not have the 
privilege of going to school, but who 
nevertheless managed to build for them- 
selves a better standard of living than 
others. We drew the conclusion that they 
associated with educated people and read 
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good literature. Then the little boy was 
eager for me to tell him what to do. It 
was impossible for this child to go to 
school at any time. I advised him to do 
all the reading he could and to try to 
create something from his talent in wood 
carving. I think I showed this child how 
to prepare for his future and how to 
achieve certain desirable ends for him- 
self. 

Another boy hated school and not by 
any means could I change his attitude 
until he told me he was going to stop 
school and spend his time watching the 
engineers work on the road so that some 
day he could do what they were doing. 
Here was my chance. I explained to him 
clearly what education would have to 
mean to his profession. He said if educa- 
tion was required he would take advan- 
tage of his opportunity to prepare for 
many professions, so that if he failed to 
get a job at one he could have something 
else to turn to. 

One morning a twelve-year-old girl 
came to school with some of the children. 
She was a stranger to all of us. When 
I called the first grade the stranger came 
up and took a seat with them somewhat 
embarrassed. At recess she stayed in and 
told me her history. Her father was dead 
and her step-father had not allowed her 
to come home since she was five. She 
had been among neighbors most of the 
time, going from house to house. She had 
never been permitted to go to school very 
much. She had heard of a home here 
that needed a little girl and had come 
to see if she could make it her home. 
This home did not feel that it could give 
her a fair chance and advised her to seek 
another place to stay. In passing the 
school she came in to get warm, and then 
she liked it and wanted to stay. She 
asked me to help her find a home where 
she could stay and come to school. In a 
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few days of search such a home wa; 
found but in another district. She now 
seems happy and eager to learn. I ad 
vised her about going to school. If she 
doesn't get started now she probabl; 
never will. Soon she will think hersel{ 
too large in a small grade and leave 
school. 

Lower War Creek School. As I en- 
tered the schoolroom the first week of 
this year I realized that I had many things 
to accomplish in only a few months. My 
co-worker had given the little folks int 
my charge, and although I knew many of 
the parents I had much to learn about 
these little ones. Naturally, I turned t: 
the autobiographies and home and parent 
records for this information. From the 
records I learned that these children had 
much work to do at home and very little 
play and almost no luxuries in the form 
of magazines, books, or any other kind 
of reading material. However, when 
given a book or magazine they seemed 
to be much interested and liked all kinds 
of pictures. Very soon they wanted to 
know the story that was connected with 
a certain picture. They were delighted 
with stories of all kinds. These children 
were mostly interested in pictures of ani- 
mals and things which they had at home. 
I gave each one an assignment to learn 
something about his favorite farm animal 
and talk about it to the class the next day. 
The names of the animals I put on charts 
and the children soon learned these, and 
then other words were added to make 
sentences and the sentences were learned 
as a whole. Next, stories of pet animals 
were told by each pupil and all the chil- 
dren were immensely interested. I then 
asked each one to draw the animal he 
liked best. Needless to say we had a 
variety of actually recognizable figures on 
the boards or on paper. 

Some of the boys who were very back 
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ward in learning could make furniture 
and other small things. They seemed 
perfectly satisfied when I gave them as- 
sigaments of this kind. Some of the girls 
delighted in sewing and were accordingly 
given lessons in it. The garments they 
made were put on display and a prize 
was given to the pupil who made the 
best one. Very soon each child could 
compose a corfect sentence about each 
thing he was interested in, and then he 
learned to write a short composition about 
what he had learned. Each child was 
given a chance to lead some activity in 
work or play. 

Smith Branch School. The P. T. A. 
membership includes fifteen men and 
twenty women. The following P. T. A. 
activities were engaged in: the building 
of five bridges; the construction of two 
boats; refreshments served once each 
month; support of 4-H Club and home- 
makers clubs; daily lunch (food proj- 
ect); the maintenance of window cur- 
tains and shades; the upkeep of school 
children’s clothes and shoes; examination 
of all autobiographies; and the prepara- 
tion of entertainments. Cooperation of 
parents was very good except when the 
PWA was operating; then men could not 
attend regularly. I only regret that I did 
not organize earlier. 

Upper Leatherwood School. The auto- 
biographical and home and parent records 
have helped me to learn about each child 
individually. I knew their parents and 
much of their home life before I started 
teaching; I was personally acquainted 
with either their fathers or mothers, or 
both. But I did not know each child, 
and I learned about each one from his 
autobiography. I learned what each had 
to do at home, what each liked to do, 
and what each wanted to be when he was 
grown. With this material in hand my 
work has been much easier than it would 


otherwise have been. This material has 
enabled me to guide the children along 
their lines of interest, and to keep them 
busy at their seats. I have recorded four 
new autobiographies. Two of these were 
by children in school, and two by chil- 
dren who will be of school age next year. 

Williams School. 1 have found several 
gifted children in school, as I mentioned 
before. One of these, a little boy, wishes 
to be a doctor, so I let him be the doctor 
of the room. He would inspect the chil- 
dren’s hands and faces each morning, and 
sometimes give them talks concerning 
health. This boy is nine years old and 
in the third grade. He is really a bril- 
liant student. 

I discovered that one of the little boys 
(Kenneth—who had to have a whipping 
every day last year) liked flowers. He 
would bring fresh ones for the room each 
morning. When I started the flower gar- 
den, Kenneth did most of the work in it 
I gave him flower books to read. He was 
not a good reader, but in order to learn 
more about flowers he spent much time 
on his reading. After he had prepared 
his lessons I would let him go out and 
work in the garden. One day he toid me 
that he liked school better than he ever 
did before, and would not miss a day for 
anything. Last year he said he hated 
school. I was proud to hear this and to 
know that he really enjoyed it now. 

Lost Creek School. I have made more 
use of my home and parent records in 
connection with my gifted and retarded 
children than of anything else in school 
this year. They have helped me to un- 
derstand several children better than I 
should have understood them otherwise. 
At the opening of school I had only 
twenty autobiographies and four home 
and parent records. Now each child in 
my room has an autobiography and each 
family has a home and parent record 
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I have helped fill out thirty-five auto- 
biographies and twelve home and parent 
records. 

Old Buck School. Some of the chil- 
dren were retarded, not because they 
were not bright but because they were 
overworked at home and because of the 
home environment in general. I helped 
as many of these as possible by having a 
friendly talk with the parents and the 
older brothers and sisters, and by get- 
ting them to share more of the burden 
of the home chores with the younger 
members of the family. 

Others were retarded because of ir- 
regular attendance. By talking with the 
children and visiting with their parents 
I helped them all to see that the child 
could not be expected to do good school 
work and to keep up with classes unless 
school attendance was regular. I found 
the visits helped a great deal. 

Springfork School. Another serious 
problem one has to meet in this com- 
munity is that of malnutrition. None of 
the pupils seems to be sick very much, 
and few, if any, have an insufficient 
amount of food, but practically all of 
them have to eat food that is of inferior 
quality and poorly prepared. The symp- 
toms of malnutrition which most of them 
possess are proof of this fact. Almost 
every child has dry rough hair, pale lips, 
is easily fatigued and restless and irri- 
table—all signs of poor nutrition. With 
this condition existing in the home there 
is no wonder that over seventy-five per 
cent of the pupils are underweight. This 
is one of the determining factors in the 
large percentage of retardation in the 
school. Medicine is not what these pupils 
need, but a diet that will develop and 
build their bodies. Until this is provided 
I doubt that they will do their best work 
at school. 

Hawes Fork School. The greatest prob- 


lem I had for a few weeks was keeping 
order in the schoolroom. Four or five 
pupils would get up at once, and wander 
over the room for no reason at all. They 
seemed to see nothing unusual or wrong 
with this. I explained that the others 
could not study with so much confusion 
going on and that they were not to leave 
their seats without permission. This 
seemed to be the hardest rule they had 
to comply with, but they were willing 
to try to overcome this fault so I did not 
punish them or quarrel with them about 
this. I gave a signal by tapping on the 
table when they forgot. Soon a tap would 
bring perfect order. In a short time no- 
body thought of leaving his seat without 
permission. Still, they idled too much 
time in spite of my efforts to keep them 
busy. I saw I could never overcome this 
with textbooks alone. Since they were 
not advanced enough to carry out some 
projects I had in mind, I decided that we 
should make furniture for the home of 
the three bears. The boys made the beds 
—the big, the middle-sized, and the little 
bed. The girls made pillows and covers 
for each bed and wove a small rug for 
each bear. They were very much inter- 
ested in this work and wanted to spend 
all their time at it, but I would allow 
them to work at it only after their lessons 
were well prepared. Soon the room was 
quiet and everyone was busy and learn- 


ing. 
Elementary-School Problems Book 


In the aggregate these 107 reports re- 
veal much. They disclose that while 
some of the teachers have been able to 
introduce an activity program, making 
use of a variety of simple units and some 
dramatization, apparently many others 
have not. Likewise, they indicate some 
effort to introduce individual and group 
guidance, particularly an attempt to coun- 
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sel about personal problems; yet there is 
little to show that this occupied as large 
a place as it might have done in the 
school day. Moreover, there is little to 
indicate that the course on regional prob- 
lems offered in the second guidance in- 
stitute had taken root in the minds of 
these teachers; little of it was reflected 
anvwhere in the narratives. And here 
and there in the reports, one sees unmis- 
takable evidence that the problem of the 
teacher, as she sees it, is to restrain the 
pupils, that she is not yet master of the 
activity program. On the other hand it 
should be recalled that these are the 
mountain schools of the Southern Ap- 
palachians, representing the very outposts 
of education in America, and that there 
is equally unmistakable evidence of a new 
vigor, a new spirit, a seeking for a better 
way. As was stated recently by the tech- 
nical advisers: “In the grade schools clay 
is being brought from the creek beds for 
simple modeling, scraps of wood are be- 
ing utilized, and nature is being drawn 
upon for the other materials which are 
needed but for which there is no money. 
Parents are building swinging bridges 
and log paths for getting the children to 
school, coming much oftener themselves, 
too, to discuss their children and to help 
in various ways.” 

The principal purpose of Form VIII 
was to reveal teaching problems, and in 
this it was eminently successful. The 107 
reports—some of them several pages in 
length, others more meager as to ground 
covered—constitute a veritable problems- 
source-book for rural mountain teachers. 
The technical advisers saw the values of 
these frank, simple statements of prob- 
lems in the day-by-day lives of the teach- 
ers, and they have undertaken to reas- 
semble the materials under a number of 
topical headings, edit them, and, with 
accompanying notes and suggestions, to 


make them available to all teachers of this 
area. 

The problems—hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them—are now being reassem- 
bled and edited for a first draft to be 
used in the third guidance institute this 
summer. They will constitute basic ma- 
terials for the introductory guidance 
course and will be of value in the other 
courses. From the guidance institute will 
come new problems, suggestions for rfe- 
visions, and additions to this first draft. 
These revisions will be made immediately 
after the institute, and mimeographed 
copies of the revised form will be placed 
in the hands of the rural teachers of 
Breathitt County and also certain other 
school systems in this general region 
where a beginning in guidance has been 
made. From the experimental use of the 
materials in the rural schools will come 
the final revision. Present plans call for 
the publication of this problems book, 
together with suggestions, notes, and a 
workbook, as the first of a three-volume 
series designed to introduce a new educa 
tional and guidance literature into the 
Southern Appalachians. As has been in- 
dicated elsewhere, the second volume 
deals with a guidance-grounded curricu- 
lum for the secondary school, and the 
third volume is a guidance manual for 
the area (see page 1054). 

The first draft of the volume dealing 
with problems of the rural elementary 
teacher of this area, which will be used 
in the guidance institute this summer, is 
divided into five major divisions. Part I 
indicates the place of the volume in the 
whole guidance program, and explains 
how the book evolved and how to use it. 
Part II deals with the autobiographical 
record of the pupil and the home and 
parent record. Part III presents typical 
schools and their guidance programs 
Part IV is concerned with major problems 
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which are classified as environmental, and 
as personality difficulties or assets. This 
volume also deals with the results of ir- 
regular school attendance, with too-early 
school leaving, and with “going on to 
higher education.” Part V is “Some 
Major Aids for Major Problems and How 
They Were Used.” This refers particu- 
larly to the study of records, individual 
assignments, home visiting, and develop- 
ing and using PTA cooperation. 

From present indications the reorgan- 
ization and vitalizing of the elementary- 
school curriculum will in large measure 
be effected through the guidance in- 
stitutes and the volume on problems. 
The institutes are the one means for 
bringing large numbers of teachers to- 
gether for anything like an adequate 
period of time to study their problems. 
And the problems book will go out with 
the teachers to their schools and serve as 
a constant and comprehensive guide. The 
autobiographical records and the home 
and parent records have served well to 
keep the guidance function before these 
rural teachers and have been the very 
bases of whatever guidance has been 
done. However, these instruments must 
be supplemented with the constructive 
and positive information of the problems 
book. 

An effort is being made to help the 
rural schools through more adequate 
supervision. Cyrus Collins, a young man 
with considerable graduate study in edu- 
cation to his credit, is combining the work 
of rural school supervisor with that of 
county attendance officer. And he is 
literally combining these jobs since he is 
attempting through guidance rather than 
by means of the courts to bring recal- 
citrant youngsters back to school. And, 


of course, many attendance cases, if more 
than temporarily solved, require a co- 
operative working plan of guidance in- 


volving both the attendance officer and 
the teacher. This would seem to be ; 
natural entrée to the supervisory func. 
tion. However, conditions do not alloy 
for a really effective supervision. Ap- 
proximately half of the supervisor's time 
and energy is spent in getting to the 
schools. And under the most favorable 
circumstances he cannot devote more than 
one day, on the average, to each schoo] 
each year. 

Since the county as a whole presents 
such difficulties for rural school experi- 
mentation and reorganization, except. as 
they may be accomplished through the 
vigorous teacher-training institutes, an 
effort is being made to push ahead in 
some explorations in one of the larger 
and more easily supervised rural elemen- 
tary schools, that at Quicksand. Elemen- 
tary agriculture is given a place in the 
offering of grades five, six, seven, and 
eight. The content of this course includes 
introductory agriculture, shop work, and 
at least one individual project. The work 
is being given both as a general informa- 
tion course, useful to all, and as an ex 
periment to determine whether it has 
holding power for those “unbookish’ 
boys apt to drop out of school early. 
Home economics, adapted as far as pos- 
sible to the needs of the individual girls, 
is also offered in grades five to eight. 

Time for both group guidance and for 
individual counseling is provided daily 
in the schedule of these four upper 
grades. While no rigid specifications have 
been made concerning the nature of this 
guidance, it extends to personal problems; 
educational problems, particularly ques- 
tions of further education; and elemen- 
tary occupational information. Likewise, 
for the first time ample provision is made 
in grades seven and eight for homeroom 
and club activities. Much of this work 
is in the nature of guidance. 
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Finally, in the Quicksand experiment 
some attempt is being made to integrate 
the work of the various subjects. It is 
manifest that if there is to be a guidance- 
grounded curriculum centered in regional 
problems and individual needs growing 
out of these regional problems, there must 
be an effective integration of subjects and 
subject matter. It is likely that one of the 
most effective ways of teaching certain 
phases of English as well as much of the 
social sciences, and other subjects, to these 
boys and girls is through regional and 
local conditions and problems. And it is 
being proposed that these conditions and 
problems—human and physical resources, 
economic, social—as they are being re- 
vealed by the fact-finding program, shall 
constitute important materials in the gen- 
eral school offering as well as for gui- 
dance purposes. 


The Secondary School Program 

The county high school has provided 
a much more favorable situation than the 
elementary schools for experimentation 
with a guidance-grounded curriculum. 
The former is a single, compact unit cen- 
trally located on the arterial highway 
near the county-seat. This not only made 
possible during the first year a maximum 
amount of direct cooperative aid, super- 
vision, and direction by the technical ad- 
visers and the county superintendent of 
schools, but it also provided a situation 
in which a group of teachers could ex- 
plore together, supplementing each other 
under the leadership of a principal who 
had been active in the councils and de- 
liberations looking to curricular modifica- 
tions. Likewise, the teaching personnel 
is composed of progressive, cooperative 
people well trained in the fundamentals 
of education as well as in their special 
subjects. More than half of them were 
selected because they were judged to pos- 
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sess personal and professional assets of 
particular value for the experimental pro- 
gram. For these reasons the secondary 
school project has gone forward rapidly 

Yet the task has not been an easy one 
Suddenly, almost over night, complete 
freedom was gained to discard an old 
curriculum and to build a new one. But 
this freedom carried a weighty responsi- 
bility. In appearing before the represen- 
tatives of the state university, the state 
department of education, and others, the 
technical advisers and the county super- 
intendent had said that the old curricu- 
lum was too academic, too inflexible, that 
it failed to meet the real needs of the 
boys and girls, that it was so unrelated to 
life that the pupils grew apathetic under 
it and dropped out of school. They im- 
plied that they could substitute another 
curriculum, a much more vital one, and 
one more directly related to the needs of 
the pupils, if freedom of experimentation 
were granted for a period of years. The 
freedom to experiment was granted late 
in June 1935, and less than two months 
remained before the opening of the fall 
session, a short period in which to plan 
major curricular changes. 

However, these people were not work 
ing in wholly unexplored territory; they 
were convinced that they had some in- 
sight into the needs of the pupils. 
Their first step, therefore, was to analyze 
the old curriculum in terms of what they 
believed these needs to be. Immediately 
(although not necessarily permanently) 
several subjects or fields of work were 
dropped, among them all foreign lan- 
guages, all mathematics beyond elemen- 
tary algebra, commercial geography, psy- 
chology, a textbook course in agriculture, 
and some old-type courses in history deal- 
ing wholly with a period remote in time 
and application. 

After these deletions were made, a new 
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offering was devised. It kept ever to the 
fore the needs of the pupils in this area, 
always emphasizing the fact that a few of 
them would be guided on to higher edu- 
cation and that their chances for success 
in college must not be jeopardized even 
though they were being allowed to enter 
carrying certain conditions. Starting with 
a limited faculty of eight, with meager 
equipment, particularly for the science 
courses, and with the retention of the old 
four-year type of high school organiza- 
tion, they decided that the following 
offering would be the most feasible the 
first year: 

Social studies: yearly for the four years of 
high school; centered largely in local, re- 
gional, national, and world problems, but 
particularly in local and regional economic 
and social conditions and needs. Provision 
was made for group guidance forums as part 
of the regular work of the ninth grade 
course. 

English: yearly for the four years of high 
school, plus special courses in technical 
grammar for those needing it. 

Guidance: for each pupil in high school 
provision in the regular schedule for group 
guidance, individual interviews and counsel- 
ing, and homeroom guidance, particularly 
in relation to personal < yew Periods 
provided for non-scheduled interviews and 
counseling. 

Agriculture: offered throughout the four 
years of high school. 

Home economics: offered throughout the 
four years of high school. 

Science: general science and biology. 

Physical education: for ali high school 
pupils throughout the course. 

Music: for all pupils; also group music 
and glee club. 

Art: exploratory. 

Clubs: ” all pupils, largely exploratory. 


These were provided within the regular 
curriculum. 

Mathematics: arithmetic as needed, and 
elementary algebra. 

Hygiene: related to physical education 
and local problems of health. 


The faculty stood ready to offer other 


courses — particularly foreign language 
and more sciences, such as chemistry and 
physics—if after registration and a mor, 
thorough canvass of the interests, abil; 
ties, and needs of the pupils, such studies 
seemed desirable. It was not until afte 
the school year was well advanced that 
the two additional courses in technical 
English grammar were offered. It was 
believed that these would be of much 
greater value than two years of a foreign 
language or additional sciences. In short 
a genuine effort was made to offer the 
pupils those things which were likely t 
do them the most good in the lives the 
would probably lead. 

Merely naming the subjects in the new 
secondary offering is a poor exposition 
of the new curriculum. The names of 
the subjects neither identify the nature of 
the new subject matter nor indicate the 
new approach. The above enumeration 
of subjects merely indicates a new em- 
phasis upon social studies, English, agri- 
culture, home economics, and the provi- 
sion for guidance where there was no 
guidance before. To indicate something 
of the real significance of the revolution- 
ary change which has been effected in 
this rural county high school it is neces- 
sary to explain the nature of the new 
offering. 

Guidance and the guidance center 
Four scheduled periods a day for coun- 
seling, regularly scheduled guidance for 
ums, daily homeroom periods in part de- 
voted to guidance, exploratory clubs for 
all pupils, and a special building—the 
guidance center, which looks like a neat, 
modest home—for guidance and related 
functions such as explorations in art—all 
of these are now found in the county 
high school, in addition to certain in- 
formal types of guidance. This is an 
amazing achievement for any school in so 
short a time, and doubly so for a small 
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iNBuage mountain high school with its perennial 
my a fnancial problems. 
» Moe Lillian Rugh, charged with the major 
lL, Re, 
aden -ounseling responsibilities, spends from 
— 7 ° ° 
| Stud 9:40 to 11:10 each school morning in 
Hl after the guidance center for individual coun- 
ed that sling. She is back there again in the 
schn afternoon from 1:30 to 3:00 to direct 
It w exploratory work in art, to help with the 
mi activities of the art club, and to do more 
‘ore individual counseling. She has a neat, 
hort ~ ye 
— pleasant room—it is called the counsel- 
wis ors room—for individual interviews. 
ely Here are kept the autobiographical and 
h 
sli home and parent records for each student 
in school and also for graduates and for 
sein prospective students. 
a But this is only half the story—less 
re than half really. The important thing 
a is that she is doing an effective job. 
fe Her background is not Southern Ap- 
ation palachian, but for several years she has 
—_ been head of a local mission school and 
it has come to have a deep understanding 
ated of the people of this area and their needs. 
hing FORM IX 
ion INTERVIEW GUIDE AND RECORD FORM 
it SCHOOL YEAR, 1935-36 
ces- Name of Pupil__Address___Age___Grade___Date 
lew ’ 
1. Present home conditions, as regards pupil's 
wholesome development, adjustment or malad- 
ler justment at school, encouragement in educational 
" undertaking, proportion of home chores, and so on 
- 2. Physical condition, temporary or permanent 
or disability 
Je. 3. School status, after information from teach- 
ers, grades, autobiographies, and other sources 
or have been consulted 
hy a. As regards each study 
, (1) Interest or lack of it, reasons, possibilities 
at, of adjustment to improve conditions, e.g., by sug- 
d gested reading, projects, or removing home dif- 
cs ficulties. 
lI (2) Motivation 
by b. Participation in extra-curricular activities 
(1) Recreations outdoors 
I- (2) Dramatics 
7 (3) Debates 
(4) Clubs or other school organizations 
0 (5) Miscellaneous 
| c. Art, music, or other cultural outlets and 





interests 
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d. Social, recreational, or group life outside the 
school 

¢. Present educational aspirations and plans 

(1) Financial likelihood of realizing them 

f. Vocational inquiries and aids according to 


grade of pupil, plans for college, and so on 


The scheduled interviews are inclusive, 
covering problems and needed adijust- 
ments in the home, the school, and vo- 
cations. Particular emphasis is placed 
upon educational adjustment and educa- 
tional plans, although vocational plans 
and problems of the older pupil in par- 
ticular, are an important part of each in- 
terview. Form IX, the guide-and-record 
form used for the scheduled interviews, 
indicates the nature of the minimum 
ground covered, although it by no means 
reveals the nature of the individual prob- 
lems of the pupils. It is believed impor- 
tant to cover all of these points in every 
formal interview. Of course, some of the 
most press*~2 reeds are often discovered 
in the info... interviews. 

During this first year of experimenta- 
tion each pupil is being interviewed three 
times, with a minimum of one-half hour 
for each consultation. The average pupil 
has sought several unscheduled inter- 
views — during the homeroom period, 
before school, at recess, during study 
periods, after school, and, on occasion, 
during class sessions. These mountain 
folks are not very communicative and yet 
during this year the boys and girls al- 
most without exception have learned to 
rely upon the counselors for guidance of 
some kind and have voluntarily sought 
their aid. 

One of the more or less 
situations is that many of these young 
people failed at first to see that they had 
any problems, wants, needs, lacks. They 
saw but one way of life ahead of them, 
with but few decisions. The way seemed 
plain. The technical advisers and the 
counselors have noted this, and while it 


surprising 
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is not their purpose to breed unnecessary 
unrest, they believe that they have a very 
definite responsibility for helping these 
young people to discover their capacities 
and interests and to make the most of 
them, whether in this region or else- 
where. 

Lucinda Landrum, assistant counselor, 
gives one period each day to personal in- 
terviews and counseling, and two periods 
a week to group guidance for freshmen. 
She is a native of this region with the 
native’s understanding, but has been 
trained elsewhere and has the outsider’s 
point of view too. The initial success 
of the two counselors is in no small part 
due to the intimate knowledge which 
they have of the group with which they 
work. 

But the guidance center is more than 
a place for individual counseling; one of 
its most attractive and most used rooms 
is called the browsing room. It con- 


tains books, magazines, newspapers, pam- 
phlets, The Jackson Times compilations, 
a bulletin board of current events, and a 


radio. The room is used—under super- 
vision—for what is termed research work 
in the social sciences and other subjects 
which stress the use of newspapers, mag- 
azines, the Readers’ Guide, pamphlets, 
and reference books; for discussion 
groups largely of the nature of group 
guidance, with particular reference to 
school problems; for recreational reading, 
much of which appears to be related to 
club work; and for radio assignments as 
well as listening to the radio. It is the 
most used room, in terms of its capacity, 
of all of the four buildings on the 
campus. 

For a school which was almost devoid 
of books and magazines of any kind until 
recently, the reference contents of this 
room are noteworthy (the main library 
is elsewhere): books for recreational 
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reading, 192; magazines, twenty different 
monthly and nine different weekly publi- 
cations, with many files complete for sev- 
eral years; pamphlets, 279, some of them 
pertaining to vocations; reference books, 
85; and special guidance materials, con- 
sisting of 30 books, 83 pamphlets, and 
pioneering and woodcraft tools. Prac- 
tically all of this reference and reading 
material has been secured for the schoo! 
without cost, through the efforts of the 
technical advisers. It is a demonstration 
of what can be done in the way of pro- 
viding valuable and practically current 
reference materials which have served 
their first purpose elsewhere. 

Housed in the guidance center are the 
music studio (for regular classroom work 
as well as group music) and the art 
studio where provision is made for in- 
formal art explorations. The school 
counselor has charge of the latter. 

The guidance center is preéminently 
the students’ building, a place for work, 
for recreation, and for counsel. During 
several days we saw hundreds of pupils 
use this building and its resources, but 
we saw no instances of abuse even 
though the counselor during the same pe- 
riod might be directing art explorations, 
guiding the trends of a discussion in the 
browsing room, and holding several un- 
scheduled interviews. 

Because of the very striking evidence 
that pupils were seeking the daily advice 
of the counselors and other teachers; 
because, in short, it was apparent that 
guidance had “taken” in this school, an 
effort was made to find out from the 
counselors some of the things about 
which the pupils voluntarily sought ad- 
vice most often. The interviews were 
found to cover a wide range of topics 
pertaining not only to guidance but also 
to the more strictly academic phases of 
education as well. The interviews most 
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frequently requested related to formal 
school problems: whether it would be 
possible to complete high school, and 
the advisability of making the sacrifice; 
choice of school subjects, including their 
relative values; the advisability of going 
to college; the choice of a college; find- 
ing oneself in school. The next group 
of problems in the order of frequency 
of discussion related to difficulties in- 
volved in attending school: attitudes of 
parents and older brothers and sisters; 
desire or need to work: financial need, 
particularly to buy clothes which are 
considered adequate for high school; 
chores and tardiness; and a host of prob- 
lems involving the almost impossible task 
of reaching school from great distances 
in bad weather. Questions of conduct, 


or personality deviations, were not com- 
mon, but some were listed, such as self- 
consciousness; conduct in general, includ- 
ing drinking; difficulties with teachers; 


fear of ridicule; general problems of 
social adjustment at school; class con- 
duct; and personality development. 

Few interviews related to vocations, 
occupations, or problems of earning 
a living, but there were some. The 
principal reason for this is probably 
that there has been a deliberate attempt to 
curtail formal presentation of vocational 
information until the work can be much 
better organized for this area. Some of 
the less frequently discussed topics re- 
lated to marriage (it is not uncommon for 
the mountain boys and girls, especially the 
latter, to marry early; a number of girls 
married and left school during the pres- 
ent school year); whether to leave the 
mountain areas, particularly for employ- 
ment elsewhere; health, often a serious 
problem and one about which there 
might be many more interviews with 
nurses and health officers; and why some 
of the pupils were required to take spe- 
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cial courses in technical grammar in addi- 
tion to the regular work in English. A 
rather large proportion of the interviews 
pertained to subject-matter problems usu- 
ally associated with classroom work, such 
as how to find reference materials and 
where to find them; selecting reading ma- 
terials for English classes; the form and 
content of special reports; questions of 
policy of the student council; class prob- 
lems; club activities and general school 
activities. It is likely that many of the 
strictly subject matter and general activ- 
ity problems will ultimately be diverted 
to different channels since they now ap- 
pear to be claiming too large a part of 
the counselors’ time. 

Even more striking than the liberal 
time allotment and the ample physical 
provisions for counseling in this rural 
high school, is the experimental program 
to provide a maximum of guidance 
through regular subjects and the regular 
classroom procedure. Freedom to choose 
the subjects to be offered is only a part 
of the experiment; equally important is 
the freedom to choose the content mate- 
rials for each subject and field of instruc- 
tion. While it is neither possible nor 
desirable wholly to discard traditional 
materials, it is possible to select and to 
emphasize in such a way as to provide 
for a maximum of exploration and pupil 
adjustment. The following are illustra- 
tive of how this is being done in a num- 
ber of subject matter fields: 

Social studies. These are regarded in 
many respects as the central core of the 
guidance-grounded curriculum. It is be- 
lieved that through them it is possible to 
provide the average high school pupil 
with such a grasp of the problems of this 
area that he will be far better equipped 
to make intelligent adjustments. Thus the 
principal purpose of the social sciences is 
to provide a broad and comprehensive 
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picture of conditions—human, physical, 
social, economic, educational—in Breath- 
itt County and the Southern Appalachians, 
to relate them to conditions elsewhere, 
to make interpretations therefrom, and in 
the light of the total situation to analyze 
the area's problems, and individual prob- 
lems arising from them, and to suggest 
ways of meeting them. It is proposed 
that much of the information which is 
being collected as a part of the fact-find- 
ing program in units I to X (see pages 
1022 to 1057) shall be adapted to the 
secondary level and integrated with the 
work of the social sciences. 

Because of the centralization of effort 
in the social studies, courses are offered 
during each year throughout the high 
school and all pupils are encouraged to 
take them. The experiences of this year 
have strengthened the conviction that, 
whereas these subjects are not required, 
all students will need them and will thus 
take them throughout the four years of 
high school. 

To indicate the nature of some of the 
experimental work which has been under- 
taken in the social sciences during this 
first year, certain units, projects, and 
topics are listed below. These have not 
all been given equal emphasis and prom- 
inence—some have occupied but a short 
period of time, others have been minor 
projects of two weeks or less, while still 
others (crime and its prevention, for in- 
stance) have been major units and have 
been approached in several ways, such as 
class discussions, school forums, county- 
council-school forums, special reports, in- 
tegration with the work of other subjects, 
student-faculty conferences. 

1. Crime and delinquency in Breathitt 
County: their causes a a program of pre- 
vention. 

2. Relief and its need in the county. 

3. Population and population changes in 
the region. 


4. Pressure of population in the area. 

5. Migrations from the region, causes and 
effects. 

6. Land poverty in the county and region. 

7. Community life in Breathitt County 
and elsewhere. 

8. Neighbors and neighborhoods in Jack- 
son (the county seat), Breathitt County, and 
elsewhere. 

9. Housing conditions in Breathitt County 
and elsewhere, problems and causes. 

10. Planning economic and social life in 
Breathitt County and the Southern Appala- 
chians. 

11. Problems of unemployment in 
Breathitt County and elsewhere. Conditions 
in Breathitt County contributing to unem- 
ployment. Ways out, if any. Discussion of 
occupational conditions and problems in 
Breathitt County, Southern Appalachians, and 
elsewhere. 

12. The press and how it contributes to 
economic and social understanding. Study 
of The Jackson Times; The Louisville Cour- 
ier Journal; The New York Times. 

13. Public opinion, its formation, in- 
fluence, and power in the community. Pub- 
lic opinion and crime in Breathitt County. 

14. Government projects to improve con- 
ditions in the cov aty, in Kentucky, and else- 
where. 


All of the following are treated with 
special reference to Breathitt County and 
the Southern Appalachians, but national 
and world conditions are not wholly 
neglected: 


15. Land types and land utilization. 

16. Forests and forest products, the de- 
pletion of the forests. 

17. Coal and coal utilization. 

18. The study of occupations. 

19. Family life in the mountains. 

20. Community organizations and clubs, 
their purposes and accomplishments. 

21. Economic and social conditions as re- 
vealed by The Jackson Times compilations. 

22. Science and its effects on present-day 
conditions of living. How little some phases 
have affected life in Breathitt County. Lack 
of rural electrification. 

23. Radio broadcasts on current topics in- 
cluding economic and social problems. Sev- 
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eral classes listen regularly on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. 

24. The AAA and its purposes. 

25. Government and political parties, pur- 
poses and abuses. 

26. Transportation in the mountains, its 
significance ™ mountain life. 

27. Farming. In this particular case the 
pupils presented _—— (or a series of 
problems), indicated why it was a problem, 
drew inferences, gave sources of information, 
and suggested remedial conclusions that the 
class might help to promote now or later. 

28. Physical resources: nature, amounts, 
utilization, conservation. Special emphasis 
on the waste of natural resources of county. 
Particular consideration given coal, lumber, 
the TVA, damming projects, and rural elec- 
trification. 

29. Standards of living. Cooperative 
movements and their possible application in 
Breathitt County. Subsistence-level of living, 
its meaning and its significance for this 
county. 

30. Game conservation. 

31. Soil erosion and soil starving. 

32. People of Breathitt County—number 
of families, average number in family, aver- 
age yearly income per family, sources of 
family income. Some significant compari- 
sons with other sections of America. 

33. Lack of industries in this area and 
reasons for this. Some possibilities. Indus- 
tries and employment. 

34. Educational standards and the im- 
provement of schools. Breathitt County 
compared with Kentucky and the United 
States. (A senior project.) 

35. Elevating the standards of living. 
Largely applied to local conditions. (A 
senior project.) 

36. Roads and their significance for life 
in the mountains. 

37. Planning life. Meeting the common 
problems of the area. (A senior project.) 

38. The early settlement and subsequent 
history of the region. Some hazards and dif- 
ficulties of mountain life, then and now. 

39. Courts, laws, and public opinion. 

40. A letter to the judge of the circuit 
court concerning the condition of the court 
house and the county jail. 


It is upon such projects, units, and 
topics as these that reliance is being 


placed to give the secondary boys and 
girls a grasp of the assets, potentialities, 
needs, problems, and lacks of their 
county and region, and to give them 
some understanding of how their own 
lives are affected favorably and unfavor- 
ably by them, and some vision of how, 
through an intelligent understanding of 
such conditions and problems, better life 
adjustments may be made. These, of 
course, are not all of the materials cov- 
ered in four years of social studies, but 
they have been given considerable promi- 
nence. Moreover, many of these topics 
are treated in more than one, often in 
two or three, and sometimes in all four 
of the basic social science courses. Crime 
has figured conspicuously in all of them, 
as have topics dealing with physical re- 
sources and their utilization in the county 
and region. 

It was neither possible nor desirable 
completely to destroy the form and struc- 
ture of social science as it is usually 
taught. Apparently there is no intention 
of ever ignoring the larger picture of 
American life, or of world affairs, condi- 
tions, and history. 

In the attempt to insure that much of 
the social studies work shall be vital 
and shall be in fact guidance rather than 
the accumulation of knowledge with a 
slightly different emphasis, an effort has 
been made to relate the situations studied 
to the lives of the high school pupils. 
Much of the work, therefore, has been 
in the nature of group guidance: an 
analysis of conditions and problems as 
they impinge upon the lives of the mem- 
bers of the class, with some effort to 
reach tentative conclusions as to how the 
problems may be met. 

This is well illustrated by the unit of 
work on crime and delinquency, and 
their prevention. Beginning as a modest 
unit the pupils took hold of it as a local 
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problem meriting major attention. They 
saw it for the first time as growing out 
of conditions and circumstances—moun- 
tain isolation, lack of adequate court 
procedures in the early days, poverty of 
recreational and social life, ineffective 
education, lack of vocational responsibili- 
ties during long periods of each year as 
a part of mountain life. Class discussions 
grew into the collection of data and 
lengthy reports. Next, faculty-pupil con- 
ferences were held, and crime and delin- 
quency were the most commonly dis- 
cussed topics among pupils in the brows- 
ing room of the guidance center. Finally, 
a series of round-table discussions was 
arranged among the county planning 
council, the faculty, and representatives 
of the student body. The major empha- 
sis throughout has been a consideration 
of what may be done, and particularly 
what each individual pupil may do, to 
ameliorate the conditions which foster 
crime and delinquency in this area. This 
unit, in which crime and delinquency 
were divorced from the immediate politi- 
cal disputes—the hatreds, jealousies, 
brawls, and drunkenness which attend 
many of them were discussed objectively 
in terms of fundamental causes—is un- 
doubtedly a major triumph for guidance, 
particularly group guidance. 

Such is the nature of the first year’s 
experimentation in the social sciences. 
Out of the experiences of the teachers 
will come changes for next year, appar- 
ently in the direction of an even greater 
emphasis upon the facts and circum- 
stances which condition the lives of these 
people. This greater emphasis will be 
entirely feasible with a new body of liter- 
ature available from the fact-finding or 
survey program much of which will be 
assembled as a guidance manual for the 
area (see page 1055 for contents of 
manual ). 
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English. The place of English in a gui- 
dance-grounded curriculum seems well 
established on two counts. In the first 
place, few would question that the rea- 
sonable mastery of one’s language is an 
asset in any vocation today, and that no 
matter what problems are presented, it 
is likely that they can better be met if 
one speaks, reads, and writes well. In 
the second place, without greatly neglect- 
ing the world’s literature and an appre- 
ciation of it, a considerable amount of 
work in English—the writing of themes, 
the making of oral reports, debating, 
reading for comprehension, book reports 
—amay be centered in guidance problems. 
In fact, the experience in this rural high 
school indicates that often there is a 
keener interest in English activities which 
are related to local problems such as 
crime and delinquency. 

During this first stage in the reorgani- 
zation of the curriculum it was found ad- 
visable not only to retain four years of 
English but to add two more years. Thus 
we have the unusual situation of a small 
rural high school offering six years of 
English, requiring none, but seeing that 
the majority of the pupils take the six 
years. This arrangement was made be- 
cause of a firm conviction that only 
through some such action would it be 
possible to break a “‘vicious circle” of bad 
English. Many of the teachers of rural 
elementary schools have been very defi- 
cient in technical grammar and for this 
and other reasons a large proportion of 
the elementary pupils are graduated with 
English deficiencies. The high school 
has been unable to correct this condition 
among those who have come to it and 
therefore has graduated a large propor- 
tion insufficiently grounded in English. 
And these in turn have not had sufficient 
opportunity in their short periods of 
teacher training to correct the deficiency 











and have gone out to teach and perpetu- 
ate the situation. It was decided that not 
only as prospective teachers but also as 
prospective farmers, storekeepers, physi- 
cians, engineers, mechanics, and house- 
wives, these people needed an opportu- 
nity to remove the deficiencies in the 
command of their language, which they 
had brought with them from the elemen- 
tary school. The opportunity has been 
provided. And this provision meets the 
pupils’ needs and yields them a better 
chance ultimately for a satisfactory adjust- 
ment not only in vocations but in all 
phases of life. 

Helen Little, who is chiefly responsi- 
ble for the work in English, together 
with the school counselor, has the major 
task of seeing that no more pupils finish 
high school with serious English handi- 
caps. And it is the assistant counselor 
who has undertaken in a minor way to 
explore the possibilities of group gui- 
dance in English classes. The approach 
is made largely through the writing of 
essays or themes in two fields of gui- 
dance—vocations and the school curricu- 
lum. 

The former was restricted largely to 
the seniors and was undertaken some- 
what in the nature of a2 unit involving 
certain investigations and reference work 
before writing the vocational essay or 
theme. There was no reason why the 
subject of a series of essays should not be 
vocational; in fact, this was found to be a 
particularly good field, and at the same 
time it was undoubtedly a valuable ex- 
ploratory experience in vocations. 

Several of the classes wrote themes 
concerning the new curriculum—how it 
differed from the old, what they thought 
its advantages to be, and how it was 
advantageous to them personally. In 
many respects this seems to have been 
one of the most satisfactory projects in 
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educational group-guidance undertaken 
throughout the year. 

Agriculture: A one-year ineffective 
textbook course in agriculture was re- 
placed by Smith-Hughes vocational agri- 
culture offered throughout the four years 
of high school. James M. Rosenberg, a 
young man recently graduated from the 
state university, was appointed to direct 
this work and, as provided by the Smith- 
Hughes regulations, came immediately to 
the county. His first task was to visit 
representative farms to gain first-hand in- 
formation concerning agricultural condi- 
tions and needs, and thus to plan his 
program, in which he had practically a 
free hand. During several weeks he ac- 
quainted himself with the details of agri- 
culture and agricultural life on sixty-five 
farms, representing every type and con- 
dition in the county. Then he drew up 
his program which in structure con- 
forms to no textbook. 

From a guidance point of view there 
are three broad aspects to the work in 
agriculture. First, there is the specifically 
vocational. Approximately three weeks 
throughout the year are concerned with 
opportunities in agriculture other than 
farming. This involves a somewhat 
thorough investigation of occupational 
opportunities growing out of agricul- 
tural specialization. In this manner the 
boys gain some acquaintance with the 
work and the requirements for the posi- 
tions of the secondary school and college 
teacher of agriculture, county farm dem- 
onstration agent, government technicians 
of various types, and insurance company 
and land bank agricultural specialists. 
However, care is taken to indicate that 
these positions are relatively scarce and 
are open only to those able and willing 
to take a long period of highly special- 
ized training. 

Second, there is the difficult question 
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of what may be termed “agricultural ori- 
entation.’” Many of these boys — prob- 
ably a majority—were born in the moun- 
tains of Breathitt County and have never 
traveled beyond its borders. To them 
agriculture is largely a matter of a nar- 
row strip of rich bottom land and wide 
areas of starved, eroded hillsides planted 
to corn year after year. We asked the 
instructor what, if any, emphasis he 
placed upon this condition. He answered 
that the boys have come to understand 
from the work of this course that Breath- 
itt County is a first-class subsistence- 
farming area, but that the great opportu- 
nities for agriculture as a business lie 
beyond these mountains. Thus there is 
the very important question of orienting 
these boys to the agricultural conditions 
and possibilities of their county and re- 
gion in relation to other sections of the 
state and nation. 

Third, the major part of the course is 
an attempt to make the very best of the 
agricultural conditions of the county. 
The majority of these boys must by force 
of present circumstances remain in the 
county and on the soil. Hence, the prin- 
cipal task is to help them utilize their 
local opportwaities in the best possible 
manner. 

A four-year program has been sched- 
uled entirely on the basis of local needs 
and potentialities. Thus the first year is 
concerned with poultry, orcharding, and 
corn. These fields are supplemented 
with farm practice projects, shop work, 
and practical club work (Future Farm- 
ers of America), which run through the 
four years. The second year is devoted 
entirely to home gardening and dairying; 
the third to hogs, soils, and home beau- 
tification: and the fourth to farm man- 
agement, strawberries, and either ad- 
vanced poultry or beef cattle. 

The important thing is not that these 
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phases of agriculture are studied and dis- 
cussed in class but that they are demon- 
strated through practical projects on the 
farms. Present projects include chickens 
(approximately 3,000 on the school cam- 
pus), potatoes, corn, strawberries, Ko- 
rean clover, alfalfa, and sweet clover. 
And to make these projects possible, the 
county high school teachers, the dean of 
the college of agriculture of the state uni- 
versity, and others have advanced money. 
Likewise, the local wholesale grocery 
company has furnished fertilizer and 
other materials on credit. And through 
the cooperation of the local agricultural 
experiment station a carload of phosphate 
fertilizer has been shipped to the class in 
agriculture by the TVA, for the cost of 
transportation only. While such prac- 
tical measures for helping these boys ad- 
just themselves to this region and for 
helping adjust the region to them in 
order to establish a better way of life, 
constitute vocational education, they also 
have in them the essence of guidance. 

Already one finds patches of cover 
crop on hillsides which have been 
planted to corn and exposed to erosion 
for a century or more. Likewise, one 
finds the beginning of experimentation 
with land terracing and with specialized 
agriculture. There is a new zest in many 
of these boys as they go about their work. 
It is likely that ultimately such agricul- 
tural explorations will do more to pre- 
vent crime and delinquency, provide a 
more wholesome social and recreational 
life, and gain better educational facili- 
ties, than many of the more direct ap- 
proaches. 

Home economics. Like agriculture, this 
is state-aided and vocational, with em- 
phasis upon projects. Since all of the 
girls in the county high school come from 
farms and many will spend their lives on 
them, it was not difficult to decide 














that home economics should be provided 
throughout the four years of high school. 
Faye Allen, graduated from the state uni- 
versity the past year and qualified under 
the state aid provisions, was appointed to 
the home economics position, and began 
her work by visiting homes to determine 
insofar as possible the needs of the girls. 
While the class work and the projects 
are largely vocational education, there is 
a definite attempt to provide for voca- 
tional guidance also. This is seen in the 
following phases of the work: 

1. Although there is no scheduled pe- 
riod for such work, emphasis is placed 
upon an understanding of occupational 
opportunities for the home-economics 
trained person. Attention has been given 
both to the more commonly known (al- 
though largely unknown to these girls) 
opportunities, such as teaching and county 
home-demonstration work, and the less 
well-known ones, such as hotel, restau- 
rant, and tea-room management, dietary 
work in hospitals and other institutions, 
designing, certain phases of merchandis- 
ing, and food and clothing demonstration 
for wholesale and retail establishments. 
Difficulties such as the long period of 
training and finding suitable employ- 
ment, are stressed as much as the advan- 
tages. However, for the girl who is 
really interested, valid information 1s 
provided. 

2. One period a day is scheduled for 
consultation and counseling. While ap- 
proximately half of this time is given to 
planning projects and thus is vocational 
education, the remainder is definitely de- 
voted to counseling. The interviews in 
general concern those problems associ- 
ated with home economics work—home 
problems, personality adjustments, social 
difficulties at school, and the like. 

3. A major unit of the course deals 
with problems of personality and per- 
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Although these are usually given some 
place in home economics, they receive 
particular emphasis in this school because 
of the needs growing out of lives lived 
in more or less isolated mountain homes. 

4. Throughout the course there is 
stress upon what might be termed “group 
guidance in home-economics problems.” 
The girls exhibit a hunger for discus- 
sions and information which will give 
them a wider background and greater as- 
surance than they now possess. It is in 
the atmosphere of the home economics 
classroom that many group guidance 
problems naturally arise—problems of 
social adjustment in school and out, of 
personality maladjustments, and of local 
customs, manners, and codes. 

Physical education, health, and hy- 
giene. In the southern mountains health 
problems are as pressing as are economic 
and social problems. In fact the former 
arise from the latter in large part. De- 
ficiencies in diet are caused by poverty 
and isolation. And while the prevalence 
of the hookworm is directly traceable to 
unsanitary conditions, the lack of sanita- 
tion is largely due to poverty. 

There was never any question about 
the inclusion of physical education and 
health education in the new curriculum. 
Their need was generally recognized. In 
the opinion of O. M. Goodloe, former 
county health officer, the hookworm is 
the greatest single handicap of the rural 
children of Breathitt County, probably 
more than ninety per cent being infected. 
While the pupils of the county high 
school are the ones least needing infor- 
mation and guidance concerning matters 
of diet and sanitation, in a few years 
they nevertheless will in large part deter- 
mine the conditions of life in the county. 

In a report to the technical adviser, 
the instructor in charge of physical 
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education for boys, Eugene E. Shank- 
lin, said: “At the beginning of the pres- 
ent school year, thorough physical exam- 
inations were given to all students in 
school. A complete record was made; 
one copy was placed in the hands of the 
county health officer, another was given 
to the physical education director. From 
this record of individual pupils the 
whole program of physical education is 
being molded. . . . From the physical ex- 
amination chart a study of each pupil is 
being made. 

"“. . . Health and hygiene are being 
taught along with physical education, for 
there is no need of correcting a defect 
unless you get rid of the cause. . . . Some 
of the causes can be corrected only 
through the teaching of proper health 
habits. . . . The instructors are not using 


a textbook in health and hygiene but, in- 

stead, are trying to study the individual 

and find out what he really needs.” 
Much of this is a matter of sheer physi- 


cal exercise and health information, but 
some of it calls for guidance too. And 
guidance is being provided, both group 
guidance and individual counseling. 
Those acquainted with the boys and girls 
of this area know that much can be done 
in matters of health and hygiene through 
individual counseling. 

Other subjects. The social studies, 
English, vocational agriculture, vocational 
home economics, and physical education 
and health occupy the major part of each 
pupil’s time. It is with the materials and 
procedures in these fields that the great- 
est progress has been made in utilizing 
regular subject-matter fields for group 
guidance purposes. However, some of 
the other subjects—music, art, general 
science, and biology especially—while not 
showing evidence of group guidance in 
any important way, do show evidence 
that they are organized on the basis of 
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need in this area that they are serving. 

Particular emphasis is being placed 
upon music. There is considerable native 
talent, and a greater demand for the work 
in the mountains than elsewhere. For 
this reason an instructor trained in public 
school music, Sarah A. Waters, was se- 
cured to direct the music department. 
She has indicated that her approach to 
class work in music has been through 
songs the students have previously known. 
However, the work period includes units 
in key study, time study, tone reading, 
and expression. Every student in the 
school is given an opportunity to explore 
in music and an attempt is made to dis- 
cover his interests and abilities in this 
field. One of the major reasons for this 
is that these pupils may be able to go 
back to their communities and assume 
leadership in recreational activities, in- 
cluding music. 

The work in art is informal and almost 
wholly exploratory in nature. The aim, 
in the words of the instructor, “is to help 
students use materials found in their own 
community for beautifying their homes 
and surroundings.” 

Planning the courses in science was dif- 
ficult since there was little equipment and 
little or no money with which to buy 
more. Largely for this reason chemistry 
and physics were not offered. General 
science and biology, however, require less 
expensive equipment, some of which may 
be improvised in the community. Like- 
wise, they are exploratory in nature, par- 
ticularly general science, and show a 
ready application in the lives of the 
pupils. Although textbooks are used, 
much of the classroom as well as labora- 
tory work has been centered in native 
materials and specimens—the wide variety 
of trees and other plant life growing on 
the mountain sides, the teeming life of 
the north fork of the Kentucky River 








which flows nearby, the soil, and the ani- 
mal life of the hills. 

Clubs. There is no distinction between 
the curricular and the extracurricular. 
All activities of the high school, includ- 
ing clubs, are a part of the regular cur- 
riculum and are provided for in the 
scheduling of classes. As in the case of 
the more formal classroom work, mem- 
bership in a club is not required, but all 
pupils belong to at least one. 

Eight have been organized, which, in 
the words of the technical advisers, “have 
not sprung up either sporadically or per- 
functorily, all but two having developed 
logically out of a departmental subject. 
Each affords opportunity for activities 
growing naturally out of study of the 
subject, whether music, art, social science, 
physical education, English, or some 
other.” 

The purposes of the clubs are primarily 
exploratory, for giving the pupils a freer 
hand in the work of each subject than 
is yet possible in the regular classroom; 
for carrying on activities growing natur- 
ally out of each subject (which may or 
may not be exploratory), and for apply- 
ing, even more than has been possible 
in the regular classroom, the work of the 
school to the daily lives and the homes 
of the pupils. Thus the aim of the art 
club, which in this case does not differ 
from the art class, is to “help students 
use materials found in their own com- 
munity for beautifying their homes and 
surroundings.” Such clubs as the Future 
Farmers of America, the home economics, 
and the music, have a very direct relation- 
ship to home and community life. 

Teaching occupations. The absence of 
a course on occupations is, of course, 
conspicuous. Normally this would be one 
of the first fields included in a guidance- 
grounded curriculum. However, it is 
omitted by design. Although the techni- 
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cal advisers have been collecting and or- 
ganizing materials on occupations for two 
years (see Unit IV) there is a strong con- 
viction that these materials are not yet 
suitable for presentation to a group of sec- 
ondary school pupils. Moreover, there is 
an equally strong conviction that the ma- 
terials which have been collected and as- 
sembled for use in the nation at large 
have only a partial application here, Thus, 
rather than a temporary expedient or a 
makeshift, no formal course on occupa- 
tions is offered. The work is not wholly 
neglected, however, since an effort has 
been made to provide occupational in- 
formation in the classes in agriculture, 
home economics, the social sciences, Eng- 
lish, and to a less extent in club work 
and science. 

Within a year or two the course on 
occupations will assume an important 
place in the curriculum of this school. In 
some respects it will be the most impor- 
tant offering, since the occupational prob- 
lem is the most baffling one in this area, 
both in times of depression and prosperity. 
Among the important steps taken in se- 
curing information and making prepara- 
tions for this course are the following: 


1. A continuous census of the occupations 
of the parents of all pupils attending the 
county schools. This information is con- 
tained in the pupl autobiographical records 
which are secured for all new pupils attend- 
ing the schools. 

2. The home and parent records which 
contain additional occupational information 
and which are secured from the parents of 
all school pupils. 

3. Occupational survey of Jackson, the 
county seat. 

4. Field survey of opportunities, outside 
the county seat, for those interested in mer- 
chandising (stores of any kind), postal ser- 
vice (the rural postmaster and mail carrier), 
and filling stations. Similar surveys for other 
fields will be undertaken. 

5. Digest of the United States Census in- 
formation pertaining to occupations, by O. E. 
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Baker of the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

6. Occupations (in most cases lack of oc- 
cupations) and occupational interests of out- 
of-school young people, secured through 


pupil autobiographical records, adult educa- 


tion workers, and interviews at community 
tallies or get-togethers. 

7. The suggestions of the chairman of the 
TVA concerning occupational possibilities in 
this area (see details of suggestions, page 
1044). 

8. Comprehensive listing of oe 
fields and possibilities open to rural young 
people in the southern mountain areas. This 
has been prepared by the technical advisers 
and is being kept current. 

9. A survey of the occupational choices 
and interests of the pupils of the secondary 
schools of the county (see Form II, page 
1027). This was done primarily to find 
what background these boys and girls had 
for making occupational choices, and the de- 
gree to which their choices conformed to the 
occupational pattern of the community. 
Table VI is a summary of the results. The 
occupational classification does not conform 
to that of the United States census since only 


the general fields of choice are indicated 


here. From the choices exhibited by this 
table—eighty-two choosing some profession 
related to health; forty-four, teaching; forty, 
business; twenty-three, religious work; 
twenty-one, law; and eighteen industry—it 
appears that the pupils’ interests show about 
~1 correlation with the present occupations 
in the county. There is no question of the 
need for guidance, both to help many of 
these young people revise their occupational 
thinking in terms of reality, and to help 
others explore their choice more fully. 


In organizing the occupational mate- 
rials already secured, and others which 
are being secured, the approach has been: 

First, to make the best of the local 
situation and opportunities; that is, to 
comb the region for all occupational pos- 
sibilities. For example, such combing 
tactics have brought to light the need and 
demand for trained girls to work in 
hotels, restaurants, and homes, particu- 
larly the last. Thus a training course for 
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home assistants is now being organized, 
a course in which selected girls will be 
given intensive training in food, home 
management, and the like. As part of 
the whole cooperative scheme of the gui- 
dance program, the home economics in- 
structor at the county high school will 
give the course. She will have a local 
advisory committee of women represent- 
ing homes, institutions, and hotels. The 
work, however, will be primarily for out- 
of-school girls rather than for those in 
the high school. 

Second, to prepare, by vocational gui- 
dance and education, some of the young 
people for occupational life elsewhere. 
For many years (until the depression) 
there were large migrations of youths 
from the county. Too often they were 
poorly prepared for vocational life else- 
where. The pressure of population in 
this area is so great that some of the_ 
young people inevitably must find careers 
outside the county and beyond the moun- 
tains. To help them occupationally is one 
of the major responsibilities of guidance 
in this area. 

Third, to guide capable young people 
of the area into those better positions 
almost wholly filled by people from the 
outside; that is, while some of the pro- 
fessions such as law and medicine show 
a large local representation, many of the 
others such as secondary-school teaching, 
forestry, engineering (the prospects look 
bright for engineering in this area in 
connection with mountain road build- 
ing), professional agriculture, must re- 
cruit their personnel from outside areas. 
Capable local young people should have 
an opportunity for training in such fields 
as these. Adequate guidance is the first 
step to bring this about. 

Major aids to education and guidance. 
The program which has been developed 
during this first year of experimentation 
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OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES AND INTERESTS OF 319 PUPILS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF BREATHITT COUNTY, KENTUCKY, 1934* 
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* Summarized from What High School Boys and Girls in Breathitt County, Kentucky, 
Know. The Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, Richmond, Virginia 


could not be sustained by textbooks alone. 
In fact, as has been suggested in the 
above suinmaries of subject-matter fields, 
the textbook occupies a relatively minor 
place, and the unit and project with their 
local application have assumed a new im- 
portance. Likewise, some of the newer 
educational aids and some of the older 
aids have in new ways replaced the text- 
book. One of the most important educa- 
tional agencies running through this 
whole organization is the combination 
radio, motion picture, and newspaper 
contribution of current events, editorial 
opinion, wholesome entertainment, and, 
what is much more important, actual 
lesson content in the various subjects. 
Through the efforts of the technical 


Want to Be and 


1934, (mimeographed), pp. 28. 


advisers two large radios have been se- 
cured, one for the auditorium and one 
for the guidance center. Largely through 
the efforts of the instructor in agriculture, 
a motion picture machine was purchased 
and is being financed through a small 
charge for programs not directly asso- 


ciated with the work of the school. Two 
daily newspapers, a local weekly, and the 
Sunday edition of the The New York 
Times, come regularly to the school. And 
the library of the school contains more 
than a thousand books and a wide variety 
of magazines of reference value. This is 
a remarkable achievement for one year, 
although the library is still badly. in need 
of books. But more remarkable than the 
mere presence of these aids is their in- 
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tegration into the program. For example, 
the radio is not merely a means of enter- 
tainment and relaxation. It is an impor- 
tant channel of education. Programs such 
as those of the American School of the 
Air and the Ohio State Department of 
Education, are regular assignments, pre- 
pared for and reported upon and in- 
tegrated into the other work of the classes. 

A special effort is being made to ex- 
plore the usefulness of the present type 
of radio educational program in the rural 
school and the need for different pro- 
grams. To aid in this exploration I. Keith 
Tyler, research associate, and R. R. Low- 
dermilk, research assistant, bureau of 
educational research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, have visited the county high school 
recently and, together with the technical 
advisers, have prepared a program of 
experimentation. During the coming year 
they will act as county school consultants 
on radio in education. Likewise, they 
will conduct a short radio institute this 
summer as a part of the third county 
guidance institute. 

There is also some likelihood that 
Helen Johnson, broadcasting director of 
the American School of the Air, will visit 
the county during the coming year both 
to act as consultant in educational uses 
of the radio and to secure first-hand in- 
formation concerning the possibilities of 
better adapting the radio program to the 
needs of rural pupils. 

A new secondary school guidance lit- 
erature for the area. A part of the agree- 
ment for freedom to experiment with a 
guidance-grounded curriculum was that a 
careful record would be kept not only 
of each pupil in the high school, but also 
of the nature of the classroom work it- 
self. This has been done. At approxi- 
mately six-week periods throughout the 
year each teacher has reported the amount 
and the nature of work covered and the 


technique used, including group guidance, 
counseling, the use of the radio, motion 
pictures, and the like. The reports for 
the first part of the year have been 
assembled and edited and issued in 
mimeographed form as a bulletin: Begin- 
nings of a Guidance-Grounded Cur- 
riculum.’ 

This bulletin was issued only as an 
overview and fails to give a comprehen- 
sive idea of the guidance program itself. 
However, the remaining reports are now 
being assembled and edited and will be 
integrated with this bulletin and other 
pertinent materials, and issued as a new 
guidance literature for the secondary 
school in the Southern Appalachians. 
These will constitute volume II of the 
three-volume series. Volume I will con- 
sist of elementary school problems, sug- 
gestions, and guidance materials (see 
page 1085), anc volume III will be an 
occupational manual for the Southern Ap- 
palachians (see page 1055). 

The cooperation of the state university. 
The president and faculty of the state 
university have shown a keen interest and 
cooperative spirit in the experimental 
project. This is indicated in a memoran- 
dum issued by the president of the uni- 
versity at the end of the first semester 
of experimentation. He states in part: 

. . a meeting was held in my office in 
June 1935 for the purpose of discussing 
the program in the Breathitt County 
Schools. . . . 

“The specific purpose of the meeting 
was to discuss the new curriculum that 
was to be set up in the Breathitt County 
High School and to consider the admis- 
sion of students from this high school 
to the university of Kentucky on the 
basis of the new curriculum. 

* Beginnings of a Guidance-Grounded Curricu- 
lum. Southern Woman's Educational Alliance, 


anens, Virginia, 1935, (mimeographed), pp. 
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“The new curriculum had in view an 
experiment of high school students that 
would bring them into closer relationship 
with the problems of their own com- 
munity. The students were to be ad- 
mitted to the University on the basis of 
their record and, to that end, a consider- 
able record was to be kept of what was 
done and of their activities and responses. 
It was also understood that tests of vari- 
ous kinds were to be used at the high 
school to ascertain their progress and 
growth. 

‘This arrangement with the Breathitt 
County schools is not an isolated instance 
of what is being done at this time, but 
it is an experiment to try out, in under- 
privileged rural areas, a technique of gui- 
dance. . . . It is essential therefore that 
it shall be helped in every possible way 
and directed as much as possible, so that 
the best results may be obtained. It would 
appear therefore that the university should 
send a sympathetic observer to Quicksand 
for the purpose of ascertaining what has 
happened during the past semester. The 
university should also give tests to these 
students and it may be that the tests 
should be re-drafted and drawn so as to 
apply to the situation there. 

“After all, from the university point 
of view, this is an experiment to put in 
a new type of admission to the university, 
in a rural area. It necessitates the setting 
up of tests and the study of the whole 
procedure. In the adjoining county of 
Jackson, Annville Institute, and, in Har- 
lan County, the Pine Mountain Settle- 
ment School are looking in the same 
direction.” 

Needs and lacks in the secondary school 
program. The greatest need in secondary 
education in Breathitt County, one which 
is duplicated throughout the Southern 
Appalachians, is indicated by the map in- 
serted at the beginning of this report. 
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On this map the high school principal has 
placed a small disc indicating the home 
of each pupil attending the county secon- 
dary school. The discs all cluster on the 
broad ribbon indicating the highway, or 
on the narrower one indicating the rail- 
road. The significance of their location 
is apparent: only those pupils living on 
the highways and the railroad can attend 
the county high school. A few others are 
able to attend the mission high schools. 
But to all others, a large majority, secon- 
dary education is wholly inaccessible. 

Regardless of the excellence of the pro- 
gtam developed, if it reaches only a small 
proportion of the secondary school popu- 
lation, it must remain comparatively in- 
effective. This situation is likely to be 
met in part in two ways. In the first 
place, junior high schools are being plan- 
ned for several communities not now 
served by the high school. If these ma- 
terialize, more effective education will be 
provided in grades seven and eight, and 
grade nine will become accessible to large 
numbers. In the second place, many hard- 
surfaced roads are being planned for 
the county which will tap some of the 
more isolated but populous communities. 
Nevertheless, the problem of accessibility 
will still remain a pressing one. 

There has been need for a new county 
secondary school plant. This is being 
met by a new county high school build- 
ing which will be constructed this year 
in the county seat. The plans call for 
ample physical provisions for guidance, 
including a counselor’s room. It has been 
pointed out that this new building, dedi- 
cated in part to the amelioration of crime 
and delinquency, will be erected on a 
spot famous in the history of one of the 
country’s most spectacular feuds. 

Other needs pertain to the secondary 
offering. An effort was made to provide 
shop work this year but failed for lack 
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of funds to provide equipment. Another 
effort will be made to provide this work 
next year. The technical advisers are ex- 
ploring other vocational lacks and pos- 
sibilities. Thus the training of home as- 
sistants may be coordinated with the high 
school curriculum. Likewise, a_ recent 
survey of occupational opportunities in- 
dicates that a course in beauty parlor 
work, limiting the number of trainees to 
the probable demands of the county and 
neighboring communities, might well be 
added to the new high school offering. 
Other occupational opportunities—the list 
now numbers fifteen—are being investi- 
gated, and it is likely that several voca- 
tional courses will find their way into the 
curriculum during the next few years. 


Records 


Inasmuch as pupil recording is essen- 
tial to effective guidance, and further, in- 
asmuch as both the state university and 
the state department of education have 
requested that careful and detailed records 
be kept, the following comprehensive 
bases of record keeping are maintained: 

1. Pupil autobiographical records (see 
Form I, page 1024). 

2. Home and parent records (see Form 
Il, page 1027). 

3. A “ruralized” adaptation of the 
cumulative record of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. While this adaptation 
has been made especially for Breathitt 
County area, the original is not greatly 
abridged. It covers the recording of 
achievement and other test scores, and 
school marks; the usual academic data; 
extracurricular experiences; educational 
aspirations and plans; vocational and pro- 
fessional preferences and interests; health, 
mental and physical; social adjustments; 
recreations, and vocational experiences. 

(Items 1, 2, and 3 are for all pupils.) 

4. In the high school, anecdotal records 
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of each pupil. These are kept not only as 
an informal record of each pupil's prog- 
ress, traits, abilities, interests, needs, and 
the like, but as a check upon pupil prog- 
ress and reactions in relation to phases of 
the experimental program. 

5. The April 1934 “Manual of Direc- 
tions for Use in Trait Study,” of the 
committee on reports and records ap- 
pointed by the commission on school and 
college relations of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. While this manual is 
not a system of records, it contains recom- 
mendations for making judgments and 
recording information concerning the at- 
titudes, habits, and traits of secondary 
school pupils. It is being used for those 
purposes, and particularly as an aid in 
forming judgments and recording traits 
concerning pupils who are likely to want 
to go to college, or who appear to be 
good college risks. Since pupils from this 
high school will be admitted to college 
wholly on the basis of records and faculty 
recommendations, it is important that ex- 
tensive records be kept. 


Testing 

Usually testing or the measurement of 
the individual precedes recording facts 
about him. Somewhat paradoxically, there 
is little testing in the sense of technical 
objective measurement in the Breathitt 
County program, although there is ex- 
tensive recording. This is explained be- 
cause much of the recording is of data 
obtained other than by formal testing in- 
struments. Nevertheless, there is a formal 
testing program in the making in Breath- 
itt County. 

At present in the high school there is 
a limited program of achievement testing, 
and in the elementary schools there has 
been an experimental program underway 
in five selected rural units. The latter 
has been under the supervision of Graham 











Dimmick of the psychology department 
of the University of Kentucky, and has 
included intelligence testing (Kuhlman- 
Anderson Scale and Pintner-Cunningham 
Primary Mental Test), and the measure- 
ment of achievement (Standard Achieve- 
ment Test). 

These experiments appear to confirm 
the conviction that there is need for an 
adaptation of formal testing instruments 
to rural pupils. This has been further 
confirmed by consultations and confer- 
ences of the technical advisers with a 
number of specialists including Ben D. 
Wood, Donald G. Paterson, and David 
Segel. 

Although any program looking to the 
revision or adaptation of present testing 
instruments, or to the construction of new 
instruments for rural areas, probably will 
be a long one before definite results are 
obtained, plans are underway for the en- 
couragement of limited testing in the 
county. These plans call for the educa- 
tion of the teacher concerning, first, the 
nature of the new type of test, something 
of its construction, how scores are ob- 
tained, how testing must be carried on 
under uniform conditions, how scores on 
tests may be compared; and, second, the 
use of tests. 


Out-of-School Program 


While the elementary and secondary 
school guidance programs go forward in 
this mountain county of approximately 
twenty thousand people, three thousand 
out-of-school young people between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-seven present 
a youth problem of relatively greater 
magnitude than probably will be found 
elsewhere in the nation outside the South- 
ern Appalachians. The large majority of 
these youth lack adequate education by 
almost any standard. They are almost 
wholly untrained, and, except for agri- 
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culture, they are without vocational 
experience. More than half are unem- 
ployed, and of those employed many have 
an unsatisfactory agricultural vocational 
status. They have leisure time but no 
recreational facilities. They are social 
beings but almost wholly without oppor- 
tunity for desirable social experiences. 
They are not at the crossroads because 
there is only one road, literally and fig- 
uratively. The problem seems the more 
pressing because sampling studies (see 
page 1029) indicate that these young 
people want more education, more train- 
ing, Opportunities for employment, rec- 
reational facilities and activities, and a 
more varied and richer social life. 

As has already been explained (see 
page 1062) a plan has been devised 
for the establishment of a number of 
guidance or opportunity centers in sev- 
eral communities of the county to which 
anyone, but particularly out-of-school 
young people, may go for further educa- 
tion, for guidance and placement, and 
for general recreational and cultural op- 
portunities. The curriculum has been 
planned, materials organized, buildings 
and some equipment secured, and even 
persons selected for training as coun- 
selors, instructors, and leaders to staff 
these opportunity centers. But the pro- 
gram does not go forward. There are 
no funds to provide the comprehensive 
training program which is essential for 
the production of an efficient personnel to 
staff the centers. The task is doubly 
difficult since this out-of-school program 
must largely stand alone; apparently there 
is no existing structure or organization 
within the county to which the program 
may be tied, such as the schools, which 
have served as the vehicle for the in- 
school program. 


Although the main program is halted, 
some experimentation is being made. 
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Vocational home-economics training— 
looking to careers in tea-rooms, hotels, 
restaurants, or as home assistants—is be- 
ing provided for a limited number of 
girls. For the present the home eco- 
nomics instructor of the county high 
school is directing the work, and a group 
of business and professional women and 
housewives are acting as advisers. It is 
likely that limited vocational training in 
two or three other fields will be provided 
soon. 

A special effort is being made to ex- 
plore the possibilities of the radio as an 
educational aid in some of the more re- 
mote areas. The specialists who will con- 
duct the radio section of the third gui: 
dance institute this summer will also act 
as consultants concerning the establish- 
ment of radio listening and discussion 
centers throughout the county. 


The Program Reaches Out 


Because the Breathitt program is “a 
demonstration in an Appalachian area,” 
the technical advisers have been interested 
and have rendered service in the develop- 
ment of guidance programs in other 
counties of the region. Along with vari- 
ous lesser activities at other points, those 
at Annville Institute, a mission school 
with a considerable institutional plant lo- 
cated in Jackson County, Kentucky, and 
at Pine Mountain Settlement School in 
Harlan County, Kentucky, also a privately 
supported school, perhaps represent the 
most vital developments in relation to 
these services. 

The Annville Institute request for 
help came as early as the one from 
Breathitt and grew out of its very intimate 
understanding of mountain problems, 
combined with a vigorous desire, on the 
part of its superintendent, W. A. Worth- 
ington, to know the best ways of dealing 
with them. Student attitudes and inter- 
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ests were already being studied and 
recorded, and experiments in character 
education were being undertaken. The 
school was therefore receptive to the 
whole guidance concept, which it is 
gtadually integrating into its program, 
academic and vocational. 

Meanwhile, the Breathitt County ex- 
periment has provided a continuous point 
of contact with a demonstration program 
with which Annville could compare simi- 
lar procedures needed, and frequent con- 
Sultations have taken place between 
Breathitt and Annville Institute program 
authorities. The Annville School au- 
thorities have attended technical confer- 
ences such as NVGA conventions and 
conferences with Washington technicians 
conversant with mountain conditions. 
They are likewise contributing a valuable 
quota to the new Kentucky Branch of 
the NVGA. 

That Annville is alert to the guidance 
way of education is shown in an increas- 
ingly flexible curriculum, enriched to 
allow for individual differences and to 
offer such varied training as diversified 
agriculture and shop work—this last be- 
ing in charge of a mechanical engineer 
well adapted to working in a mountain 
area. A very creditable system of student 
record has been installed and is being 
utilized in a sequent, effective way. This 
alertness of Annville Institute to the best 
modern methods has a special significance 
because, in the twenty-five years of its 
existence, it has trained 95 per cent of 
the public teachers of Jackson County. 
Furthermore, through its influence home 
and parent records supplying valuable 
background data for a public school gui- 
dance program were obtained for 3,500 
public school children. 

Pine Mountain Settlement School, lo- 
cated less than ten miles away from the 
town of Harlan which is notorious for its 
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industrial unrest, has a remarkable facul- 
ty and plant and, like Annville, although 
in somewhat different ways, has the 
opportunity to become a demonstration 
center for many other privately supported 
mountain schools within its general reach. 
Under its progressive young director, 
Glyn A. Morris, it has been undergoing 
some reorganization, and, through indi- 
rect contacts with the Breathitt program, it 
was requested in 1935 that some technical 
consultation service be provided for Pine 
Mountain as well—to interpret guidance 
to the faculty, or “workers” as all are 
called, to help to classify the many gui- 
dance problems, and to help to plan for 
better solutions. The first assistance rec- 
ommended was the securing of a school 
counselor, more visits to homes from 
which children were coming, and the 
making and keeping of records. 

All of these suggestions were adopted 
and the counselor, already familiar with 
the school, was on hand for the guidance 
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institute, of a week’s duration, held there 
last August. During the current school 
year, this school counselor, Everett Wil- 
son, has installed and extended the 
records of facts needed for guiding the 
students, giving much time to individual 
counseling, passing on to the other work- 
ers significant guidance information, 
gathering light on occupational possi- 
bilities which a new road and other facts 
are favoring, assembling the occupational 
histories of former graduates, and so on. 
Meanwhile the principal, Arthur Dodd, 
has been keenly interested in individ- 
ual differences, and as a consequence has 
been carefully breaking the strict old-time 
grade-groups into subject groups, allow- 
ing for individual assignments of work 
according to individual abilities, and 
making increasingly possible activity pro- 
grams that arouse and explore the stu- 
dents’ interests. Thus the program reaches 
out into other regions of the Southern 
Appalachians. 





Reorientation in the Southern Appalachians 


The Breathitt County 
guidance program and experiment have 
been under way for two years. Manifestly 
this is a short period in which to design 
in part a new structure and to adapt gui- 
dance materials and procedure to a regicn. 
Nevertheless, noteworthy progress has 
been achieved. Some of the achievements 
consist of providing guidance facilities in 
much the same pattern as they exist else- 
where, but providing them under very 
adverse conditions; other achievements 
are distinctly pioneering in nature. 

The program is opening opportunities 
for effective teacher training in guidance, 
and, in certain fields, in the principles and 
practices of elementary education. Be- 
ginning with a comparatively meager of- 
fering, a county summer training institute 
has grown to include a faculty of four 
full-time and seven part-time instructors. 
Among them are well-known experts in 
guidance and related fields. This training 
institute set in the heart of the mountains 
of Eastern Kentucky gives promise of be- 
coming an important agency for the edu- 
cation of rural teachers in this whole 
region. 

A five-year experimental program in 
the development of a guidance-grounded 
curriculum is in progress. This project 
proposes to explore the possibilities of 
organizing the school offering, and of re- 
vising, adapting, and emphasizing the 
content materials and the procedures in 
the school subjects in such a way as to 
provide a maximum of guidance within 
the regular educative process. Significant 
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progress has already been nade in the so- 
cial studies which in large measure are 
now courses in group guidance centered 
in regional problems. The present pur- 
pose is not to destroy the structure and 
content of subjects, but to give emphasis 
to those phases in each subject which pro- 
vide a maximum of guidance. This ex- 
ploratory project extends to both the sec- 
ondary and the elementary school, but 
greater results have been achieved in the 
former. 

A new body of guidance literature is 
being developed. It has become increas- 
ingly evident as the work of this program 
has advanced step by step, that at least 
a minimum body of new literature must 
be developed which will take full account 
of the actual guidance problems of the 
young people in that vast rural area which 
represents the maximum of under-privi- 
lege. The materials of this new litera- 
ture by no means argue new principles or 
basically different ways of applying them; 
rather, they are concerned only with what 
environment can and does do. Three vol- 
umes are being compiled, and, while they 
are yet in preliminary form, they have suf- 
ficient structure to be used in the teacher- 
training institute this summer (1936). 

Field surveys of occupations and occu- 
pational opportunities have been made, 
data collected, evidence weighed, and facts 
assembled for a comprehensive course on 
occupations which will emphasize local 
and regional vocational conditions, oppor- 
tunities, and lacks, as well as orientation 
to the national occupational scene. 
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Local initiative and leadership have been 
called upon to take large responsibility in 
the development of the program. In par- 
ticular, a county planning council has been 
organized which functions jointly with the 
county school administration in sponsor- 
ing the whole experimental project. This 
in itself is an experiment, but one which 
is assuming a large degree of community 
participation and understanding. 

Equally important as the assurance of 
local cooperation and understanding is the 
cooperation and aid of informed persons 
from outside the area. These have becn 
secured through relationships unofiicially 
established with a number of governmen- 
tal departments, bureaus, and specialists; 
several universities and colleges; agricul- 
tural experiment stations; the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; and specialists in vari- 
ous fields such as physical resources and 
land utilization, agriculture, economics, 
sociology, crime and delinquency, voca- 
tions, and school tests and records. The 
collection of comments, opinion, and 
counsel of these people constitutes a sym- 
posium on this region. 

The number, status, and needs of the 
out-of-school youths of the county have 
been investigated and studied. This in- 
vestigation has revealed a status of under- 
privilege and a need for guidance which 
is probably unparalleled in the nation. A 
plan for education, guidance, and recrea- 
tion has been devised to meet this need 
through the development of rural oppor- 
tunity centers. This phase of the program 
is as yet largely inoperative because of 
lack of funds. 

A comprehensive system of pupil rec- 
ords has been developed and adapted to 
rural communities. In these pupil his- 
tories particular emphasis is placed upon 
economic and social status and family 
background and conditions as aids in 
understanding the pupil and his needs. 
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The records constitute a particularly im- 
portant guidance instrument in the rural 
elementary schools. New teaching aids 
and devices such as the radio, motion pic- 
ture, and the press are being explored as 
instruments for guidance in rural moun- 
tain areas. A radio-press-motion-picture 
synthesis is supplying a significant part 
of the content material of the school 
offering. 

These are some of the noteworthy de- 
velopments in this socio-guidance experi- 
ment in the Southern Appalachians 
some of the elements of the plan to pro- 
vide better social and economic oppor- 
tunities through guidance for the under- 
privileged of a vast area. 


There are those who argue in the name 
of social and economic planning—and 
with some reason—that the welfare of the 
whole nation suffers when people are per- 
mitted or encouraged to live in regions of 
great under-privilege; that outside funds, 
such as governmental aids, should not 
flow into such areas to build and maintain 
roads, and support schools, and otherwise 
foster life when local resources are so 
meager as not to pay dividends on such 
subsidies; that the way out is not to at- 
tempt to take resources to the people, but 
to take the people to resources. This is 
the philosophy of resettlement. It docs 
not neglect people—it moves them. It 
redistributes them in the name of greater 
opportunity. 

Thus, it is argued, thousands and thou- 
sands of farms in the Southern Appala- 
chians which now in some fashion support 
a considerable population are being ruined 
by erosion and soil starvation and, there- 
fore, should revert to forests, and the 
people should be provided an opportunity 
to move where more favorable conditions 
are believed to exist. It is said that the 
nation and the state have a stal : in these 
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lands and their utilization. But the same 
argument also says that the nation and 
the state have an even greater stake in 
the people who live here amidst unfavor- 
able and even harsh circumstances which 
result in an appalling waste of human 
resources. 

There are at least two important rea- 
sons why a vigorous and socially purpose- 
ful guidance program should be de- 
veloped and maintained in Breathitt and 
other similar counties of the Southern 
Appalachians. In the first place, regard- 
less of present policies of population re- 
distribution, people do live there, large 
numbers of them, and they are likely to 
continue to live there for some time to 
come, if not permanently. The educa- 
tional and other individual and social op- 
portunities which they enjoy will greatly 
affect that region and the nation. It is 


important, therefore, that they should be 
aided and encouraged to develop all pos- 


sible resources and potentialities of the 
area, that they be afforded every oppor- 
tunity to make the most of the circum- 
stances which surround and condition 
their lives. It is believed that a program 
of vocational guidance based on broad 
economic and social principles, as well 
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as on the local scene, will be an effective 
agency in meeting internal problems of 
this area. 

In the second place, if the great social 
experiment looking to the territorial re- 
distribution of the population as a means 
of ameliorating under-privilege is ever 
realized, it is likely that in large part such 
redistribution will come through a more 
complete understanding of its purposes 
by the average man. In short, in a demo- 
cratic nation some reliance must be placed 
upon the enlightened will of th: people, 
particularly those most affected. One of 
the major purposes of the present gui- 
dance experiment in Breathitt County is 
to help the people, especially the younger, 
to analyze their community and its condi- 
tions, its advantages and assets, but also 
its disadvantages and liabilities. And 
thus, in the light of a more comprehen- 
sive knowledge, individually there may 
be decided the question of population 
redistribution. It is likely that through 
education and guidance people will tend 
to seek those areas which for them pro- 
vide greatest privilege and opportunity. 
This really is the philosophy of redistri- 
bution through more effective education 
and guidance. 
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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


The National Occupational Conference is interested in all aspects of occupa- 
tional adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It seeks to en- 
courage research in fields where adequate information is not available at present. It 
publishes the results of such research, and other information about occupational prob- 
lems, in books, pamphlets, and in Occupations, the V ocational Guidance Magazine, 
and maintains at headquarters an index of published information on all occupations. 

The Conference also provides, for educational institutions, libraries, and other 
interested organizations, a consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occupational adjustment. No 
charge is made for any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff 
officer of the Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the 
organization of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment 
of more than one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff 
officers for such trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary ex- 
penses. The work of the Conference does not include counseling with individuals 
regarding their personal occupational problems. 

The National Occupational Conference is administered through the American 
Association for Adult Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is the official organ of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance and occu- 
pational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference. 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in all phases of 
guidance, in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Through 
articles by authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and through 
reports on research and on events and developments, all the latest information on the 
occupational adjustment of youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. 


Frep C. Smits, Eprror 
OCCUPATIONS, true Vocatronar Guipance MacaZine 

25 Lawrence Hatt, Harvarp UNiversity 

Camsripce, MassacCHUSETTS 

( Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, at $3.50 a year 


(0 I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $3.50 a year, 
which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


(0 Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association. 
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